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Beginning  with  July  issue,  No.  i,  Volume  XXVII,  the  Bulletin 
will  hereafter  be  published  in  two  sections;  one  completely  in  English 
and  one  having  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French  subdivisions.  This 
change  and  improvement  has  been  adopted  after  very  careful  consid¬ 
eration  of  ways  and  means  of  making  the  Bulletin  more  useful  to  its 
international  constituency,  and  hence  more  practical  in  disseminating 
information  about  the  American  Republics.  Heretofore  the  Bulletin 
has  given  nearly  one-half  of  its  space  under  the  same  covers  to  duplica¬ 
tions  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French  of  what  appeared  elsewhere  in 
English.  Inasmuch  as  not  i  per  cent  of  those  persons  in  the  United 
States  receiving  the  Bulletin  used  the  portion  containing  the  other 
languages,  the  Bureau  has  been  at  a  heavy  expense  and  the  Bulletin 
has  been  made  unwieldy  to  no  purpose  in  reaching  this  class  of  readers. 
On  the  other  hand,  not  more  than  i  per  cent  of  the  readers  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  in  Latin  America  have  cared  for  the  English  portion,  and  hence  it 
has  been  at  a  corresponding  disadvantage  to  the  Bureau,  in  expense  and 
unwieldiness,  in  being  sent  all  over  Latin  America.  By  omitting  the 
other  languages  from  the  English  section  there  will  be  room  for  more 
articles  about  Latin  America  containing  the  information  which  is  desired 
throughout  the  United  States.  Per  contra,  by  omitting  the  English 
from  the  foreign  edition  there  will  be  more  space  in  it  for  the  presentation 
of  matters  which  are  of  special  interest  to  Latin  America.  At  the  same 
time  it  will  be  possible  for  any  person  in  the  United  States  receiving  the 
English  section  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  foreign  one  if  he  so  desires.  The 
same  rule,  in  the  reverse,  will  apply  to  Latin  America.  Another  point 
to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  wherever  the  Bulletin  circulates  in  Latin 
America  it  carries  an  English  cover,  suggesting  at  once  that  it  is  purely 
an  English  publication,  and  therefore  not  of  interest  to  people  familiar 

While  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  insure  accuracy  in  the  publications  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  the  American  Bepubhcs,  no  responsibility  is  assumed 
on  account  of  errors  or  inaccuracies  which  may  occur  therein. 
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with  that  language.  Hereafter  it  will  carry  a  Spanish  cover,  which  will 
immediately  attract  the  attention  of  those  who  would  wish  to  read  its 
contents.  In  this  connection  it  can  be  said  that  the  demand  for  the 
Bulletin  from  all  parts  of  the  world  has  been  increasing  so  rapidly 
during  the  past  six  months  that  now  the  limit  has  almost  been  reached 
in  the  number  of  copies  which  can  be  printed  under  the  present  provision 
for  its  publication. 


MR.  CARNEGIE’S  GIFT  TO  CENTR.XL  AMERICA. 

Favorable  comment  has  characterized  the  press  of  the  world  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  of  $100,000  for  a  building  at 
Cartago,  Costa  Rica,  which  will  be  occupied  by  the  Central- American 
Court  of  Justice.  While  there  has  already  been  abundant  evidence  of 
Mr.  Carnegie’s  interest  in  the  development  of  closer  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  her  sister  Republics  and  in  advancing  the  welfare 
of  Latin  America,  it  is  particularly  pleasing  that  he  should  have  supple¬ 
mented  his  gift  for  a  new  structure  for  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics  with  this  one  in  Costa  Rica,  which  will  house  the 
first  international  court  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  established  for  the 
purpose  of  considering,  w'ithout  recourse  to  arms,  all  questions  arising 
among  the  nations  constituting  it.  The  ^linister  of  Costa  Rica,  Senor 
Don  Joaquin  Bernardo  Calvo,  has  presented  the  Bureau  with  a  very 
unique  copy  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  “Andres  Carnegie,’’  which  reflects 
the  enterprise  of  his  Government  in  showing  its  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Carnegie’s  gift  for  the  new  Peace  Temple  in  Cartago. 


DESIGN  for  the  central  AMERICAN  COURT  OF  JUSTICE. 

Tentative  plans  have  been  made  for  the  building  to  be  occupied  by 
the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice  recently  inaugurated  at  Cartago, 
Costa  Rica,  concerning  which  the  Special  Envoy  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  WiLLL\M  I.  Buch.\nan,  states  that  the  President  of  the  Republic 
desires  the  consideration  and  suggestions  of  Mr.  Carnegie.  The  present 
design,  as  embodied  in  a  rough  sketch,  provides  for  a  building  100  feet 
square,  one  story  high,  and  covering  an  entire  city  block  at  a  point 
overlooking  the  mountains,  the  valley,  and  the  city.  The  offices  of  the 
court  are  to  be  grouped  around  a  central  patio  ornamented  by  a  foun¬ 
tain.  The  chamber  of  the  court  will  occupy  one  entire  side  of  the 
building,  while  rooms  for  the  judges  and  attorneys  will  be  provided 
in  two  of  the  remaining  sides.  The  fourth  section  will  contain  a  library 
and  offices  for  the  clerical  force.  It  is  purposed  that  construction 
shall  be  along  simple  and  classic  lines,  the  stone  which  is  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cartago  to  form  the  building  material  for  the  outside,  while 


SENOR  DON  J.  DOMINGO  DE  OBALOfA. 

Elected  President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  July  12,  1908. 


PHOTOGRAPH  TAKEN  IN  THE  LYCEUM  OF  COSTA  RICA,  SAN  JOSE,  COSTA  RICA. 

J.  B.  Calvo,  Costa  Rican  Minister  to  Washington  and  Mexico:  Bernardo  Crueta,  Mexican  Deputy;  Carlos  Alberto  Cclcs,  Judge  representing  Honduras  on  the 
Central  American  (tonrt  of  Justice;  Mr.  Salinas,  Director  of  the  Lyccutii  of  Costa  Rica;  Enriipie  Creel,  Mexican  Amhassjclor  and  High  Commissioner; 
Dr.  Lnis  .Anderson,  Minister  of  Foreign  .VlTairs  of  Costa  Kiea:  .Mr.  Buchanan.  High  Commissioner  from  the  L'nited  States;  i)r.  Salvador  Gallegos.  Judge 
representing  Salvador  oti  the  Central  Ainerl.'an  Court  of  Justice;  Dr.  Angel  .Maria  Boeanegra,  Judge  representing  Guatemala  on  same  Court;  Dr.  Jose 
Madriz,  Jmige  representitig  Nicaragua  on  Court  of  Justice. 
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the  general  construction  is  to  be  of  brick  reinforced  with  steel.  A 
portico  adorned  with  stone  columns  is  to  be  the  only  decorative  feature 
of  the  building  and  the  ceiling  height  will  be  about  21  feet  from  the  floor¬ 
ing. 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  DIPLOMATIC  VISIT. 

Now'  that  the  extraordinary  visit  of  Ambassador  CrEEL  and  Commis¬ 
sioner  Buchanan,  on  behalf,  respectively,  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  to  Costa  Rica  is  concluded,  these  distinguished  gentlemen  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  their  mission.  They  were  everywhere 
shown  courtesies  that  gave  evidence  of  the  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  and  people  of  Costa  Rica  of  the  efforts  of  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  to  bring  about  permanent  peace  and  friendship  among 
the  Central  American  Republics.  They  were  present  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice  at  Cartago,  Costa  Rica,  and 
participated  in  other  celebrations  that  had  more  than  a  passing  sig¬ 
nificance. 


PRESS  COMMENT  ON  THE  NEW  BUREAU  BUILDING. 

The  official  and  general  press  of  Latin  America  commented  favorably 
and  to  great  extent  upon  the  ceremonies  attendant  upon  the  laying  of 
the  corner  stone  of  the  new  building  for  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics.  The  mails  are  daily  bringing  from  the  various 
countries  composing  the  Union,  local  comment  on  the  importance  and 
significance  of  the  occasion,  while  many  of  the  papers  publish  in  extenso 
the  addresses  delivered.  All  unite  in  finding  the  event  a  memorable  one, 
and  in  lauding  the  fraternal  spirit  which  is  at  the  base  of  so  important  a 
structure  as  the  home  of  American  nations. 


EVIDE.NCE  OF  NEW  interest  IN  LATIN  AMERICA. 

Conclusive  evidence  of  the  increase  of  interest  in  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  Latin  America  and  in  the  possibilities  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  commerce  and  trade  among  the  American  Republics  is  found  in 
the  plank  of  the  platform  of  the  Republican  party,  adopted  at  Chicago, 
June  18,  1908,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Under  the  administration  of  the  Republican  party  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  has  experienced  a  remarkable  growth,  until  it  has  a  present  annual 
valuation  of  approximately  three  billion  dollars  and  gives  employment  to  a  vast 
amount  of  labor  and  capital  which  would  otherwise  be  idle.  It  has  inaugurated, 
through  the  recent  visits  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  South  .America  and  Mexico,  a 
new  era  of  Pan-.American  commerce  and  comity,  which  is  bringing  us  into  closer 
touch  with  our  twenty  sister  .American  Republics,  having  a  common  historical  heri¬ 
tage,  a  reimblican  form  of  government,  and  offering  us  a  limitless  field  of  legitimate 
commercial  expansion. 
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THE  BRAZILIAN  AMBASSADOR  MADE  A  DOCTOR  OF  LETTERS. 

Yale  University  did  honor  to  itself,  as  well  as  to  Ambassador  Nabuco, 
of  Brazil,  when  it  conferred  upon  him  at  its  recent  commencement  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  letters.  Mr.  Nabuco  is  not  only  an  eminent  diplo¬ 
mat,  but  one  who  has  obtained  the  highest  distinction  in  literary  fields. 
His  breadth  of  learning  and  scholarly  style  are  recognized  not  alone  in 
the  Portuguese,  but  in  the  French  and  English  speaking  w'orld.  His 
recent  paper  on  the  Portuguese  poet  Camoens,  which  was  delivered 
before  the  students  of  Yale  University  some  weeks  ago,  has  attracted 
general  attention  and  has  tended  to  awaken  the  interest  of  American 
scholars  in  Portuguese  literature. 


THE  NEW  UNITED  ST.4TES  MINISTER  TO  THE  ARGENTINE  REFUBLIC. 

In  this  issue  we  publish  a  portrait  of  the  new  United  States  minister 
to  the  Argentine  Republic,  Hon.  Si’ENCER  Eddy.  Few'  young  men  in 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  are  better  qualified  for  the 
work  before  them  than  Mr.  Eddy.  It  is  now  eleven  years  since  he  first 
began  his  diplomatic  career  in  connection  with  the  United  States  Em¬ 
bassy  at  London,  where  he  acted  as  Private  Secretary  to  Ambassador 
John  Hay;  in  1898  he  returned  to  Washington  as  Secretary  to  Mr.  Hay; 
in  1899  he  was  appointed  Third  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  in  London;  in 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Second  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  in 
Paris;  in  1901  he  was  promoted  to  be  First  Secretary  of  the  Embassy 
in  Constantinople;  in  1903  to  be  First  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  in 
St.  Petersburg,  and  in  1906  to  be  First  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  in  Berlin. 
Upon  the  transfer  of  Minister  Arthur  M.  Beaupre  from  Buenos  Aires 
to  The  Hague,  he  was  appointed,  in  1908,  Minister  to  the  Argentine 
Republic.  During  his  service  at  Constantinople,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Ber¬ 
lin,  Mr.  Eddy  had  more  than  two  years’  experience  as  Charge  d’Affaires. 
Mr.  Eddy  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Augustus  N.  Eddy,  one  of  the  best-known 
men  of  Chicago,  and  a  brother-in-law  of  Hon.  Albert  J.  Beveridge, 
United  States  Senator  from  Indiana.  Mr.  Eddy,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  child,  sailed  from  New  York  for  Buenos  Aires,  via  England,  in 
the  latter  part  of  June. 


DELEGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES  TO  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  SCIENTIFIC 

CONGRESS. 

All  indications  now  point  to  the  successful  representation  and  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pan-.\merican  Scientific  Congress 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  next  December.  The  delegates 
appointed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  are  all  able  spe¬ 
cialists  who  stand  in  the  forefront  of  the  scientific  world,  while  many 


HONORABLE  SPENCER  EDDY. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  to  the  Argentine 

Kepublic. 

(Harri*-Ewing  Photo.) 
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others,  who  will  go  to  represent  different  universities,  are  men  who  have 
made  reputations  for  themselves  in  different  lines  of  work  As  described 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  in  an  article  written  by  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Wells,  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau,  the  United  States  delegation 
has  met,  organized,  and  divided  the  different  subjects  among  its  mem¬ 
bership,  so  that  the  delegates  will  be  entirely  in  readiness  for  carrying 
out  the  programme  when  they  arrive  at  Santiago. 


NITRATE — a  great  FACTOR  IN  LATIN  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

There  is  a  growing  interest  throughout  the  world  in  the  development 
of  the  nitrate  trade  of  Chile.  Nitrate  is  becoming  not  only  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  portion  of  the  exports  of  that  Republic,  but  so  essential  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  and  manufacturing  needs  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world 
that  a  review  of  the  production  of  nitrate  in  Chile  is  timely,  and  hence 
there  is  published  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  an  article  on  the  subject, 
carefully  prepared  by  Dr.  Albert  Hale,  who  has  traveled  extensively 
through  Latin  America  and  is  now  connected  with  the  staff  of  the  Bureau. 
Few  people  realize  the  enormous  income  that  Chile  is  deriving  from 
nitrate  and  the  important  part  it  is  playing  in  the  manufacture  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  gunpowder,  etc.  Recently  several  commissions  of  American 
and  European  manufacturers  have  been  visiting  Chile  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  into  closer  touch  with  the  conditions  surrounding  the  mining  and 
exporting  of  this  product,  the  demand  for  which  is  sure  to  increase  enor¬ 
mously  in  the  near  future. 


ANNUAL  REVIEW  OF  LATIN- AMERICAN  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  given  over  to  a 
carefully  prepared  annual  review  of  Latin-American  trade  conditions  and 
statistics.  This  review  has  been  published  annually  for  so  many  years 
that  it  is  now  awaited  with  much  interest  by  all  those  who  are  especially 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  Latin-American  Republics,  but  it  is 
also  recommended  to  those  who,  for  the  first  time,  are  taking  up  the 
study  of  the  progress  of  that  part  of  the  world.  It  amounts  essentially 
to  a  handbook  of  the  present  commercial  situation  in  the  twenty  Repub¬ 
lics  south  of  the  United  States. 


AMERICAN  TRADE  IN  1907. 

A  review  of  economic  conditions  prevailing  through  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  during  1907  shows  generally  satisfactory  records.  The 
trade  volume  is  represented  by  ov^er  $2 ,fxx),(xx),ooo  out  of  $5,500,000,000 
recorded  for  all  .\merica  exclusive  of  British  possessions,  both  imports 
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and  exports  showing  noteworthy  gains  over  the  preceding  year.  Between 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America,  the  record  shows  advanced  values 
for  both  branches  of  trade  with  Central  America,  and  an  increase  of 
$6,000,000  in  the  matter  of  exports  to  South  America  as  a  whole,  while 
imports  remained  practically  stationary.  Commercial  intercourse  with 
Mexico  and  Cuba  gained  in  importance,  and  with  the  smaller  Republics 
of  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  trade  values  remained  practically  unchanged. 
Development  proceeded  along  such  natural  lines  of  progress  as  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  opening  of  new  railroad  lines,  the  establishment  of  new 
industries,  administrative  measures  for  the  protection  of  old  ones,  and 
such  encouragement  of  colonization  and  immigration  as  is  necessitated 
by  the  vast  reaches  of  virgin  soil  existing  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  International  relations  were  marked  by  better  mutual 
understanding  of  character  and  conditions,  and  the  movement  toward 
universal  peace  received  a  tremendous  impetus  in  various  conferences 
and  conventions. 


THE  AROK.N'TINE  REPUBLIC  AS  A  COMMERCI.AL  FACTOR. 

The  growing  imiiortance  of  Argentine  commercial  relations  with  the 
world  is  demonstrated  by  the  trade  returns  for  the  first  cpiarter  of  1908, 
particulars  of  which  have  been  recently  issued  through  the  National 
Department  of  Statistics.  In  the  total  volume  of  trade  for  the  three 
months  in  reference,  valued  at  $186,468,052,  imports  are  represented  by 
$70,840,220,  or  $16,169,335  more  than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
the  preceding  year,  while  exports  figure  for  $115,627,832,  or  $18,681,615 
in  excess  of  those  of  the  first  three  months  of  last  year.  The  countries 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States  increased  their  exports  thither,  but 
from  Brazil  and  Uruguay  a  falling  off  is  noted  in  receipts  of  merchandise. 
Great  Britain  increased  its  receipts  of  Argentine  goods,  as  did  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Spain,  Italy,  Holland,  and  Uruguay,  while  decreased  values  are 
noted  for  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  France.  Trade  with  Chile 
and  Paraguay  also  increased,  but  with  Bolivia  it  declined  by  about  25 
per  cent.  On  the  export  list,  agricultural  products  show  the  large  in¬ 
crease  of  $32,663,488  for  the  quarter,  being  the  leading  item,  while  of 
imports,  textiles  valued  at  $14,150,466  head  the  list. 


MEXICO’S  TRADE  V.ALUES  IN  1 908. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1908  Mexico’s  trade  volume 
shows  a  general  increase  of  over  $4,700,000  in  a  total  of  $181,727,100. 
This  increase  is,  however,  confined  entirely  to  imports,  which  were 
valued  at  $92,7i7,3ck),  an  advance  of  $4,785,(xx)  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  preceding  year,  while  exports  figured  for  $89,009,800,  or  a 
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decrease  of  over  $9,000.  Textiles  and  machinery  rank  all  other  imports, 
being  valued  at  $12,286,000  and  $11,393,000,  respectively,  both  showing 
increased  values  as  compared  with  last  year,  while  in  exports,  mineral 
products  worth  $62,354,000  stand  easily  first  with  a  gain  of  $738,688. 
Gold  valued  at  $12,600,000  and  silver  at  $36,778,000  are  the  leading 
items  under  this  head,  the  former  showing  a  gain  of  $3,376,000  and  the 
latter  a  decline  of  $2,248,000.  The  United  States  is  the  leading  receiver 
of  Mexican  exjjorts,  though  a  decline  is  noted  as  compared  with  last 
year,  as  is  the  case  with  Great  Britain,  while  Germany  and  France  both 
advanced  their  purchases.  The  United  States  still  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  list  as  a  source  of  Mexican  imports,  though  a  loss  of  over  $5,000,000 
is  noted  in  1908,  while  Great  Britain  advanced  her  sales  in  Mexico  by 
nearly  the  same  amount.  Noteworthy  increases  were  also  made  by 
Germany  and  France. 


BOOK.  NOTES 


The  publication,  in  Pmglish,  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  (27  West  Twenty- 
third  street.  New  York,  and  24  Bedford  street.  Strand,  London),  of  the 
“Letters  of  Cortes”  places  in  the  hands  of  all  readers  matter  of  incalcu¬ 
lable  interest  which  has  heretofore  been  accessible  only  to  students  of 
Spanish.  The  translation  by  Francis  Augustus  MacNutt  has  been 
made  more  with  the  design  of  communicating  the  characteristic  soldier¬ 
like  terseness  of  the  great  commander’s  style  than  of  exploiting  the 
translator’s  own  scholarly  attainments.  As  a  consequence,  the  native 
flavor  of  the  original  letters  sent  to  the  Spanish  Emperor  Charles  V  is 
retained,  and  as  they  are  entirely  lacking  in  what  was  considered  in  the 
sixteenth  century  evidences  of  highest  culture,  such  as  involv'ed  classical 
allusions  and  philosophical  disquisitions,  they  furnish  an  unvarnished 
tale  of  exciting  adventure  and  campaigning.  Five  in  all,  the  first  letter, 
published  for  the  first  time  in  English,  contains  an  account  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Spanish  colony  at  Veracruz,  where,  in  deference  to  the  pop¬ 
ular  demand,  Cortes  was  transformed  from  the  simple  commander  of  a 
few  trading  vessels  into  the  Spanish  sovereign’s  legal  representative. 
The  functions  in  connection  with  the  installation  of  the  colony  are 
vividly  described,  humble  petition  being  made  for  royal  sanction  thereof, 
and  the  story  of  subsequent  events  is  narrated  with  simplicity  and  sig¬ 
nificance  as  marked  as  in  Caesar’s  Commentaries ,  with  which  these  letters 
have  often  been  compared.  It  is  important,  however,  to  realize  that 
Gaul  presented  to  the  Roman  conqueror  no  such  centers  of  civilization 
and  opulence  as  did  the  great  Aztec  empire  when  subdued  by  Cortes,  and 
that  the  latter’s  soldiers  were  but  marauding  buccaneers  as  compared 
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with  the  legions  of  Rome.  The  lake  city  of  Temixtitan  (Mexico)  and 
the  vast  domain  of  Montezuma  are  described  in  the  second  letter.  Of 
the  imprisonment  of  the  latter  his  conqueror  naively  narrates: 

So  good  was  my  treatment  of  him  and  the  satisfaction  he  felt,  that  sometimes,  and 
frequently,  I  offered  him  his  liberty,  praying  him  to  return  to  his  palace;  but  he  told 
me  each  time  that  he  was  contented  there  and  did  not  wish  to  go. 

A  record  of  continued  conquest  of  the  country  is  made  in  the  three 
succeeding  letters,  but  probably  none  of  this  official  collection  is  equal 
in  personal  interest  to  the  last  and  private  document  Cortes  addressed  to 
the  sovereign  to  whom  he  had  given  more  provinces  than  the  latter 
possessed  cities.  This  was  written  in  1544,  when  he  was  out  of  favor 
at  court  and  on  the  point  of  final  disgrace  in  spite  of  his  achievements 
for  the  Crown.  It  asked  that  decision  in  regard  to  his  case  might  be 
rendered  by  a  certain  date  and  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  return 
home  to  “settle  his  account  with  God.”  The  laconic  annotation  on  this 
was  “no  reply  necessary.”  Not  the  least  valuable  section  of  the  work  is 
the  biographical  introduction  by  the  translator,  which  covers  a  brief  but 
faithful  study  of  the  life  of  Cortes,  presenting  many  new  lights  upon  the 
character  of  the  great  discoverer  and  in  many  instances  rescuing  it  from 
unmerited  condemnation.  This  valuable  literary  production  is  published 
in  two  octavo  volumes,  with  portraits  in  photogravure  and  maps,  being 
limited  to  750  sets  printed  from  type. 

From  the  press  of  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York  and  London  (Knick¬ 
erbocker  Press) ,  comes  the  story  of  the  southern  Spanish  colonies  in  the 
last  half  century  of  their  dependence,  or  “South  America  on  the  Eve  of 
Emancipation.”  The  aim  of  the  writer.  Prof.  Bernard  Moses,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.,  of  the  University  of  California,  is  to  present  certain  conspicuous 
events,  institutions,  and  phases  of  life  illustrative  of  conditions  prevailing 
in  Spanish  America  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
viceroyalty  of  Peru,  with  Lima  as  its  capital  city,  embraced  the  territory 
now  comprised  by  the  Republics  of  the  Argentine,  Bolivia,  Chile,  and 
Paraguay  until  1776,  when  the  viceroyalty  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  was  created, 
but  Lima  continued  the  center  of  social  and  political  life,  the  eminence 
of  Buenos  Aires  not  being  attained  until  later.  The  gradual  drift  toward 
social  anarchy  is  logically  deduced  from  the  surroundings  and  distance 
from  a  central  government,  while  the  necessary  subordination  of  eccle¬ 
siastics  to  the  Spanish  Court  did  not  affect  the  conversion  of  the  natives 
wherever  conquest  had  been  carried.  The  taking  of  Buenos  Aires  by  the 
British  in  1806  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  Trafalgar  victory,  followed  by 
the  reconquest  of  the  city  by  the  inhabitants,  aided  by  both  Chilean 
and  Peruvian  agencies,  is  shown  to  have  contributed  to  national  de¬ 
velopment,  as  it  demonstrated  the  ease  with  which  Spanish  authority 
might  be  overthrown,  while  the  initiative  taken  in  the  northern  part  of 
47648— Bull.  I,  pt  1—08 - 2 
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the  Continent  and  the  burdensome  trade  restrictions  imposed  by  colonial 
administration  were  also  contributory  causes  in  the  final  emancipation 
from  Spanish  rule. 


In  the  series  embracing  the  History  of  North  America,  edited  by  Dr. 
Francis  Newton  Thorpe,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  George  Barrie  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Volume  IX  has  been  issued, 
devoted  to  “Central  America  and  Mexico,”  prepared  by  Alcee  Fortier, 
L.  D.,  and  John  Rose  Ficklen,  B.  L.,  of  the  Tulane  University,  of 
Louisiana.  As  a  samjde  of  the  typographer’s  art  the  work  is  worthy  of 
highest  consideration,  while  the  standing  of  the  authors  is  sufficient  guar¬ 
anty  for  the  literary  quality  of  the  style.  The  history  of  Central  America, 
Mexico,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  in  fact  the  greater  part  of  New 
Spain,  in  contradistinction  to  New  France  or  New  England,  is  narrated — 
a  history  of  discovery,  exploration,  conquest,  colonization,  and  exploita¬ 
tion.  This  aboriginal  world  w'as  transformed  by  a  series  of  revolutions 
into  the  present  progressive  Republics,  so  it  is  of  necessity  of  revolutions 
that  the  volume  treats,  from  the  days  of  the  Spanish  conquistador  to  the 
signing  of  the  Hay-Bunau  Varilla  treaty,  in  1903.  Research  among 
original  documents  and  reference  to  established  authorities  has  been 
made  for  historical  correctness,  and  the  whole  may  be  cited  as  an  authori¬ 
tative  and  valuable  compendium  of  knowledge  concerning  a  section  of 
the  world  in  which  interest  is  increasing  daily.  To  the  student  and  gen¬ 
eral  reader  also  its  appearance  is  of  immense  value  as  a  truthful  record 
of  the  results  of  patient  investigations. 


“In  Indian  Mexico,”  a  narrative  of  travel  and  labor  by  Frederick 
Starr,  published  by  Forbes  &  Co.,  Chicago,  while  apparently  another 
travel  book  on  Mexico  to  swell  the  legion ,  covers  a  practically  unknown 
section  of  the  Republic,  treating,  as  it  does,  of  Indian  life  and  customs  in 
southern  districts,  where  the  mestizo  is  the  exception  among  the  pure- 
breed  Indian  inhabitants.  While  the  primary  object  of  the  book  is  to 
detail  the  incidents  connected  with  ethnological  studies  in  these  Indian 
towns,  many  characteristic  incidents  of  life  and  customs  are  incorporated. 
A  distinctive  feature  of  the  religious  faith  of  the  sections  visited  seems  to 
be  the  sacred  dances  in  which  the  masked  participants  are  supposed  to 
portray  happenings  in  the  history  of  Christ.  The  many  fiestas  occurring 
in  the  church  year  are  observed  with  care  and  celebrated  with  more  or 
less  riotous  feasting,  and  the  odd  grafting  of  Christianity  upon  primitive 
religions  is  of  special  interest.  The  discovery  of  inns  kept  by  such 
diverse  nationalities  as  Frenchmen  and  Japanese  in  this  almost  aboriginal 
district  was  a  surprise  to  the  travelers,  though  the  unvarying  hospitality 
of  the  natives  rendered  recourse  to  hostelries  almost  unnecessary.  The 
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types  selected  for  measurement  and  bust  models  also  served  as  originals 
for  the  countless  photogravures  which  embellish  the  volume  and  render  it 
of  interest  to  the  general  public.  The  scientific  results  of  the  expedition 
are  published  separately. 


Senor  Don  Vicentu  G.  Quesada,  who  has  served  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  Argentine  Rejmblic  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  his  country  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Germany,  Brazil,  and  at  the  Holy  See.  is  spending  his  retirement  at 
Buenos  Aires  compiling  the  memoirs  of  his  long  career.  The  first  section 
covering  his  mission  to  Brazil  {Mis  Memorias  Diplomatkas-Mision  ante 
cl  Gobierno  del  Brasil)  has  been  received  by  the  Columbus  Memorial 
Library,  and  is  an  interesting  record  of  achievement  and  events.  Arriv¬ 
ing  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  early  in  1883,  and  remaining  until  the  close  of  the 
following  year,  his  accounts  of  the  social  happenings  of  the  Brazilian 
cajjital  jiay  tribute  to  the  culture  and  distinction  prevailing  every¬ 
where  under  the  empire,  a  special  chapter  being  given  to  a  consideration 
of  Dom  Pedro  II.  In  the  preparation  of  the  official  section  of  his  book, 
Senor  QuESAda  has  had  access  to  governmental  files  and  documents  for 
the  assurance  of  historical  accuracy,  so  that  the  work  has  a  value  apart 
from  the  personality  of  the  author. 


A  valuable  addition  to  the  geographic  literature  on  Brazil  is  the  book 
entitled  “ Brazilien  und  Blumenau,"  by  Lieutenant  VV'ettstein,  Ph.  D., 
published  by  Friederich  Englemann,  Liepzig,  1907.  Although  this  book 
is  written  with  the  object  of  encouraging  German  immigration  primarily, 
it  has  valuable  information  for  others  in  regard  to  the  resources,  trade, 
agriculture,  industries,  schools,  etc.,  of  the  colony  of  Blumenau  in  par 
ticular  and  Brazil  in  general.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  author  is  an 
eminent  economist  the  discussion  of  the  conditions  is  of  great  interest. 
The  advantages  of  the  new  immigration  laws  of  Brazil,  which  will  tend 
to  increase  the  influx  of  immigrants,  are  detailed  at  length.  The  book  is 
handsomely  illustrated  and  has  two  small  maps,  one  showing  the  German 
steamship  lines  between  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  coast  of  South  America 
and  the  other  the  colony  of  Blumenau  and  its  neighbors 


To  Panama  and  Back,  the  Record  of  an  Experience,  by  Henry  T. 
Byford,  M.  D.  (W.  B.  Conkey  Company,  Cliicago),  is  a  narrative  of 
personal  misadventures  rather  than  a  serious  attempt  to  describe  or  to 
analyze  conditions  existing  in  Panama  in  December,  1904,  and  January, 
1905.  The  author,  a  distinguished  surgeon  of  Chicago,  went  to  the 
Isthmus  as  a  delegate  to  the  Pan-American  Medical  Congress  held  there 
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at  that  time,  and  he  divides  his  book  into  three  parts — to  Panama,  the 
Congress,  and  Back.  There  are  some  bright  paragraphs  contrasting 
life  in  the  Tropics  with  habits  and  customs  elsewhere,  and  many  novel 
view’s  are  advanced  concerning  Isthmian  civilization  in  general  as  well 
as  Canal  influences  in  particular.  Read  by  or  to  friends  w'ho  might  have 
personal  knowledge  of  the  author’s  itinerary  the  book  is  certainly 
enjoyable,  but  it  should  not  be  seriously  studied  as  a  source  of  information 
about  Panama. 


“  Retrieval  at  Panama,”  by  Lindon  Bates,  noted  as  an  engineer  and 
author,  for  sale  by  the  Technical  Literature  Company,  220  Broadway, 
Xew  York,  is  the  text  for  a  financial,  executive,  and  technical  review  of 
the  work  to  be  done  at  Panama.  In  the  collection  of  literature  on  the 
subject  the  volume  has  a  valuable  place,  opposed  though  the  writer 
may  be  to  the  accepted  plans  for  the  Canal. 


WHAT  IS  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 


With  the  same  charm  of  style  and  abundance  of  information  as  has 
characterized  his  other  papers,  Arthur  Ruhl  continues  in  “Scribner’s” 
for  June  his  description  of  South  American  countries  with  an  account  of 
“Brazil — where  the  coffee  comes  from.”  He  designates  the  Republic  as 
a  land  of  coffee,  most  of  which  is  grown  on  the  uplands  of  the  State  of 
Suo  Paulo,  w’here  there  are  between  15,000  and  16,000  plantations  and 
where,  if  governmental  restrictions  were  removed,  enough  might  be 
grown  to  supply  the  whole  world  with  the  morning  beverage.  In  his 
details  of  national  characteristics  the  writer  is  animated  by  a  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  native  life,  w’hich,  under  the  spell  of  the  Portuguese 
sombreness  of  temperament  and  the  prevailing  tropical  languor,  makes 
the  present  seem  vaguely  antique.  The  culture  is  largely  of  the  old-world 
type,  the  average  citizen  finding  a  greater  degree  of  enjoyment  in  classi¬ 
cal  interests  than  the  corresponding  rank  of  the  United  States.  Beau¬ 
tiful  views  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  its  famous  sea  driv’e  and  harbor, 
of  coffee  lading  at  Santos,  of  Pernambuco  bridges,  and  of  the  great 
plantations  of  Sao  Paulo,  add  interest  to  the  article. 


With  the  purpose  of  interesting  every  banker  and  investor  in  the 
United  States  in  the  industrial  and  material  development  of  Latin 
America,  John  Barrett,  Director  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,  has  contributed  to  the  “Bankers  Magazine”  for 
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June  an  article  on  “  Latin  America  as  a  field  for  United  States  capital  and 
enterprise.”  By  reason  of  his  official  residence  in  many  of  the  Republics 
in  reference,  Mr.  Barrett  is  well  qualified  to  speak  with  authority  on 
the  subject,  and  his  statement  of  the  immense  opportunities  for  invest¬ 
ment  of  capital  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  in  Mexico  the  amount  of 
money  at  present  contributed  by  the  United  States  to  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  is  represented  by  $700,000,000,  and  in  Cuba  by  $150,000,000,  while 
Colombia  and  Brazil  furnish  a  legitimate  field  for  $25,000,000  and 
$100,000,000,  respectively.  The  immense  sums  appropriated  by  the 
various  governments  in  railroad,  harbor,  and  other  improvement  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  impulse  pervading  the  Continent  toward  modern  develop¬ 
ment,  while  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1907  the  total  trade  of  Latin  America 
was  represented  by  over  $2,000,000,000,  of  which  exports  constituted 
much  more  than  one-half,  amply  proves  the  value  of  the  resources  to  be 
exploited. 


A  layman’s  view  of  “How  the  dirt  flies  at  Panama”  is  the  initial  article 
of  the  “Technical  World  Magazine”  for  June,  the  w'riter,  Roy  Crand.^ll, 
considering  that  although  1915  is  officially  given  as  the  date  of  the  first 
ship  transit  across  the  Panama  Isthmus,  it  will  in  all  probability  be  ante¬ 
dated  by  a  year.  It  is  toward  demonstrating  the  possibility  of  this 
achievement  that  the  aim  of  the  author  is  directed,  and  he  cites  figures 
and  processes  which  render  the  conclusion  a  just  one.  To  be  sure,  the 
building  of  the  canal  is  but  a  portion  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished,  but 
the  sanitation  problem  has  been  met  and  conquered,  and  where  the  pay 
roll  alone  covers  32,000  names  it  is  evident  that  much  has  been  done  in 
the  direction  of  final  completion. 


“A  Mexican  bullfight  as  witnessed  by  an  American  girl”  is  described 
in  the  June  issue  of  “The  World  To-day,”  and  special  mention  is  made  of 
the  fact  that  not  only  did  the  greatest  bullfighters  of  the  present  time 
participate  in  the  sport,  but  that  a  young  Mexican  millionaire  paid 
$10,000  to  be  allowed  to  appear  for  the  first  time  as  a  matador.  This 
sufficiently  indicates  the  hold  which  this  form  of  diversion  has  upon  the 
Mexican,  although  the  President  of  the  Republic  is  reported  to  be  desirous 
of  putting  an  end  to  it  and  will  not  attend  any  public  spectacles  of  the 
kind.  However,  the  glitter  and  glory  did  not  sufficiently  appeal  to  the 
spectator  to  blind  her  to  the  fact,  seemingly  appalling,  that  six  bulls  must 
be  killed  to  make  a  really  successful  show. 
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lOElLEGATES  ITKOIMI  TMIE 
UF^STIEIO)  STATES  (GOVEKS^MENT. 

In  accordance  with  the  jirovisions  of  the  act  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  Conijress  making  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  to  defray  the 
expense  of  sending  a  delegation,  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the 
Cliilean  (lovernnient.  to  represent  the  United  States  at  the  First  Pan- 
American  Scientific  (^ongress,  which  will  assemble  at  Santiago  on 
December  25,  1908,  the  Hon.  Eliih'  Poot,  Secretary"  of  State,  has 
appointed  the  following  as  delegates: 

Prof.  liEO  S.  IvOWE,  of  the  chair  of  jiolitical  science  since  1897  and 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ph.  D.  of  Halle  and 
LL.  1).  of  La  Plata  University,  Argentine 
Republic,  chairman  of  the  delegation.  Doc¬ 
tor  Rowe  was  a  member  of  the  Commission 
appointed  in  1900  to  revise  and  compile  the 
laws  of  Porto  Rico,  and  afterwards,  in  1901. 
chairman  of  the  Insidar  Code  Commission, 
whose  rei)ort,  in  four  volumes,  was.  with 
some  modifications,  adopted  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  Porto  Rico  as  the  political,  civil. 
j)enal.  and  ])rocedure  codes  under  which  the 
island  is  noAv  governed.  Doctor  Rowe  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Third  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  Republics  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  19()(),  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pan-American  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  United  States  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hon. 
Er.iiii’  Root.  He  has  published  the  following  works:  ‘‘The  United 
States  and  Porto  Rico;  ”  “  Re])ort  of  the  Porto  Rican  Code  Commis¬ 
sion  “  Report  of  the  Insular  Code  Commission ;  '■  “  Finances  of 
Berlin  and  l*aris,”  and  “  Problems  of  City  Government.”  He  has 
traveled  and  spent  much  time  in  South  America. 

Prof.  Pate  S.  Reixs<ui.  of  the  chair  of  political  .science  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  a  graduate  and  Ph.  D.  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Avho  studied  at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Rome,  and  Paris,  vice- 
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chairman  of  the  delegation.  Professor  Reinsch  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Third  International  Conference  of  the  American  Republics  at 

Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906  and  is  the  author 
of  “  Common  Law'  in  the  Early  American 
Colonies ;  ”  “  World  Politics  at  the  End 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  as  Influenced 
by  the  Oriental  Situation ;  ”  “  Colonial 
Government ;  ”  “  Colonial  Administra¬ 

tion.”  and  “American  Legislatures  and 
Legislative  Methods.”.  lie  is  a  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  review's  and  to  historic  and 
economic  journals,  has  traveled  exten¬ 
sively  in  Latin- American  countries,  and 
is  a  close  student  of  their  laws,  customs, 
and  history. 

Prof.  Hiram  Bingham,  of  the  chair  of  history  of  Yale  University, 
A.  B.  of  Yale,  ^I.  A.  of  the  University  of  California,  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D. 
of  Harvard  University,  and  F.  R.  G.  S. 

Professor  Bingham  was  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  in  history  at  Harvard,  1903-1905 ;  cu¬ 
rator  of  South  American  history  and  lit¬ 
erature  at  Harvard,  1903-1908;  preceptor 
in  histoiy,  2>olitics,  and  economics  at 
Princeton  University,  1905-1907 ;  lecturer 
in  South  American  geography  and  history, 

1907-8,  and  in  Latin  American  history, 

1908,  at  Yale  University.  lie  spent  six 
months  in  1906-7  exploring  in  Venezuela 
and  Colombia,  investigating  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  Carabobo  and  Boyaca,  and  in  following  Bolivar’s  march 
across  the  Andes.  He  is  the  author  of  “  Straws  Gathered  from  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Fields;  ”  “  Early  History  of  the 
Scots  Darien  Company ;  ”  “  Possibilities 
of  South  American  Histoiy  and  Politics  as 
a  field  of  Research,”  and  of  numerous 
articles  in  the  leading  reviews. 

Prof.  Archibald  C.  Coolidge,  of  the 
chair  of  history  of  Harvard  University, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard,  a  student  of  Ber¬ 
lin  University  and  of  ficoledes  Sciences 
Politiques  of  Paris,  and  Ph.  D.  of  Frei¬ 
burg.  Professor  Coolidge  was  Acting  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg 
in  1890-91,  Secretary  of  the  Legation 
at  Vienna  in  1893,  and  the  Harvard  lecturer  at  the  Sorbonne 
and  other  French  universities  in  1906-7.  He  is  a  contributor 
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He  was  j^radiiated  from  the  University  of  Michijjan  in  1870  and  from 
Ileidelherjr  with  the  defrree  of  Ph.  I),  in  1873. 

Mr.  (jEoRiiE  M.  Pommel,  of  the  Bu- 
reau  of  Animal  Industry,  Department 
I  of  Agriculture,  a  graduate  of  Iowa 

Weslet'an  University  and  of  Iowa 
.  .  State  College.  Mr.  IIo.mmel  is  an  ex¬ 

pert  in  animal  husbandry  and  was 
manager  of  experimentai  farms  at 
Walla  "Walla,  'Washington,  in  1901. 
since  which  time  he  has  been  con- 
nected  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.  lie  is  the  author  of  various 
hidletins  and  monographs  on  animal 
husbandry. 

Prof.  M'illia.m  P.  Siiepiierd,  of  the  I'niversity  of  Columbia,  New 
York,  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.  of  Columbia,  and  student  of  the  T^niver- 
sities  of  Berlin  and  Madrid.  Professor 
Shepherd  is  the  author  of  ‘‘  History  of 
Propi’ietarv  (lovernment  in  Pennsyl- 
vania ; “The  Spanish  Archives”  in 
American  Historical  Society  report  for 
1904,  and  of  various  articles  on  the  his- 
tory  of  Spain  and  America.  He  spent 
several  months  traveling  in  South 
America  for  purposes  of  study  in  1907. 

Prof.  William  B.  Smith,  of  the  chair  P 

of  Philosophy.  Tulane  University,  Louisi- 
ana.  Professor  Smith  is  A.  M.  of  the 

University  of  Kentucky  and  Ph.  1).  of  Gottengen,  1879.  Has  ac¬ 
quired  distinction  as  a  teacher  and  author  in  mathematics  and  phys- 

&ics,  and  also  as  a  critic  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Among  other  -works  he  has  pub¬ 
lished  “Coordinate  Geometry;”  “In¬ 
finitesimal  Analysis;”  “Clew  to  Trigo¬ 
nometry;”  “The  Color  Line:”  “  Der 
vorchristliche  Jesus,”  and  “  Pauline  Co- 
dices  F  and  G.” 

At  the  invitation  of  Secretary  Poot 
the  delegates  assembled  at  the  State  De¬ 
partment  in  Mbishington  on  June  15  last, 
in  order  that  the  delegation  might  be  or¬ 
ganized  and  to  discuss  Mith  the  Secre¬ 
tary  the  object  and  purpose  of  their  appointment.  All  the  members 
were  present,  e.xcept  Professor  Smith.  m  Iio  was  detained  by  a  railroad 
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wreck,  and  Professor  Moses,  who  was  in  Europe.  In  the  absence  of 
Director  Bahrett,  the  Acting  Director  of  the  International  Bureau 
of  the  American  Beptiblics,  Mr.  Yanes,  was  present. 

The  delegation  was  organized  with  Professor  Bowe  as  chairman 
and  Professor  Reinsch  as  vice-chairman. 

Mr.  Root  briefly  addressed  the  delegation  on  the  subject  of  the 
importance  of  the  coming  Scientific  Congress,  not  only  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  represented,  but  to  the  world  at  large,  and  the  desirability  that 
the  United  States  should  he  ade<piately  xvpresented  at  the  assemblage, 
to  which  representatives  from  this  country  are  now,  for  the  first  time, 
invited,  under  the  influence  of  the  new  Pan-American  entente. 

He  said : 

It  is  ver.v  desirable  that  we  should  contribute  our  fair  share  and  that  the 
work  wliich  you  do  and  the  association  winch  you  form  should  contribute 
toward  the  establishment  of  permanently  good  relations.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

In  many  ways  tlie  interests  of  the  United  States  are  very  much  concerned  in 
ihe  advance  of  the  other  American  countries.  The  advance  of  knowledge  and 
improvement  of  practice  among  them  in  all  sanitary  and  such  matters  is  of  great 
[tractical  imiHU-tamfe  to  us.  The  reconciliation  of  metluMls  in  all  commercial 
matters,  the  administration  of  the  iwrts,  of  the  customs,  of  all  the  machinery  of 
trade  intercourse,  and  the  adoption  of  approved  methods  are  of  great  practical 
importance  to  us.  *  *  *  It  is  for  the  interest  of  all  of  them  to  have  the 

highest  standard,  the  most  complete  experience,  and  the  greatest  skill  attained 
in  any  one  made  the  common  property  of  all.  Tlie  Congress  to  which  you  are 
to  go  will  afford  opportunities  for  that,  and  will  afford  such  opixort  uni  ties 
largely  because,  being  a  Congress  of  repres(*ntatives  of  all  the  countries,  the 
conclusions  which  are  reached,  the  lessons  which  are  learned,  the  things  that 
are  siiid  there  will  go  to  each  country,  not  as  coming  from  a  schoolmaster,  an 
alien  schoolmaster,  whose  dictation  or  assumirtion  of  stiperior  knowUnlge  would 
be  resenttHl,  but  would  come  from  a  body  in  which  they  themselves  are 
represented.  *  *  * 

Many  of  the  matters  which  will  be  discussed  accoi'ding  to  the  programme  of 
this  conference  are  matters  which  will  he  taken  up  there  on  the  scientific  side, 
and  will  he  later  discusstHl  on  the  political  side  before  the  next  Pan-American 
conference,  to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1910,  and  in  future  conferenct's.  Of 
course,  you  have  only  the  scientific  side. 

The  third  Latin-Americaii  Scientific  Congress,  which  met  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Brazilian  Government  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
August,  1005,  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of 
Cliile,  settled  upon  Santiago  as  the  most  fitting  place  for  the  as.sembly 
of  the  Fourth  Congress,  in  Decemlier,  1908. 

The  first  of  these  Congresses  was  called  by  invitation  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Government,  and  met  at  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  in  1898,  and  the 
second,  on  invitation  of  the  Urtiguayan  Government,  at  the  city  of 
Montevideo  in  1001. 

The  jmrpose  of  the  Scientific  Congress,  broadly  stated,  is  the  bring¬ 
ing  together  of  advanced  thinkers  in  all  lines  of  scientific  research 
for  the  discussion  of  the  immerous  problems  confronting  modern 
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civilization,  and  particularly  of  such  as,  through  their  elucidations, 
tend  to  the  national  and  social  betterment  of  conditions  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  represented. 

In  each  Congress  following  the  first  at  Buenos  Aires  there  has 
been  a  broadening  in  purpose,  a  fuller  discussion  of  topics  presented 
for  consideration,  and  a  larger  representation  from  the  various  coun¬ 
tries.  But  it  has  been  left  for  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Chilean  Government  on  organization  of  the  coming  Congress  at 
Santiago  to  still  further  broaden  and  enlarge  the  scope  and  purpose 
of  the  assembly,  constituting  it  a  Pan-American  instead  of  a  Latin- 
American  Congress.  The  Government,  institutions  of  learning,  and 
scientific  bodies  in  the  United  States  were  invited  to  take  part  in  this 
notable  gathering  together  of  the  leading  students  and  thinkers  of  all 
America.  The  United  States  Government  has  responded  by  the 
passage  of  an  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
appoint  delegates  representing  the  United  States  to  this  Congress 
and  appropriating  for  their  expenses.  The  institutions  of  learning 
invited  to  send  representatives  were  the  Universities  of  California, 
Chicago,  Columbia,  Cornell,  George  "Washington,  Harvard,  Illinois. 
Johns  Hopkins,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Texas. 
Wisconsin,  and  Yale.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  list  of  United  States 
Government  delegates  published  above  that  the  Universities  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Columbia,  Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and  Yale  are 
represented  in  the  delegation  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
under  the  act  of  Congress.  It  is  understood  that  the  remaining  uni¬ 
versities  invited  will  send  representatives,  although  their  names  have 
not  yet  been  announced. 

At  the  Rio  Scientific  Congress  one  hundred  and  twenty  papers  were 
read  and  discussed  by  delegates  from  fourteen  of  the  Latin-American 
countries.  In  the  coming  congress  at  Santiago  the  topics  of  discussion 
are  grouped  under  nine  headings:  (1)  Mathematics;  (2)  physical 
sciences;  (3)  natural,  anthropological,  and  ethnological  sciences;  (4) 
engineering;  (5)  medical  science  and  hygiene;  (6)  juridical  sciences; 
(7)  social  sciences;  (8)  pedagogy  and  philosophy,  and  (9)  agronomy 
and  zootechnics.  This  arrangement  of  the  topics  does  not  differ  very 
materially  from  that  adopted  at  the  Rio  Congress.  Juridical  and 
social  science  were  classed  together  at  Rio  under  one  heading;  at 
Santiago  there  will  be  two  separate  sections,  and  social  science  is 
made  the  most  prominent  section  of  the  nine,  40  per  cent  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  discussion  being  grouped  thereunder.  Instead  of,  as  at  Rio, 
a  separate  heading  for  natural  science  and  another  for  anthropology, 
the  two  are  grouped  at  Santiago  in  one  section  together  with  eth- 
nolog\".  The  two  sections,  medical  and  surgical  science  and  public 
health,  are  also  brought  together  under  one  heading,  medical  science 
and  hygiene. 
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However,  in  the  particular  subjects  for  discussion  under  the  main 
heads  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  broadening,  Avhich  is  jiar- 
ticularly  noticeable  in  the  sev'enth  section,  social  science. 

At  Rio  forty -one  themes  were  proposed  and  twenty -six  papers  were 
read  and  discussed  under  the  heading  juridical  and  social  sciences;  at 
Santiago  two  hundred  and  five  themes  are  proposed  under  social 
science  alone.  Some  of  the  subheadings  in  this  section  are :  American 
history,  international  law.  diplomatic  history  and  international 
policies,  jiolitical  economy,  finance,  social  economy,  criminology,  liter¬ 
ature,  fine  arts,  and  universities.  Under  the  head  of  international 
policy  such  themes  as  these  are  proposed: 

What  are  the  best  means,  along  political  and  economic  lines,  of 
strengthening  the  relations  of  friendship  among  the  American 
nations? 

Bases  on  which  Pan-American  diplomatic  and  scientific  congresses 
should  be  organized  in  order  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  solidarity 
among  the  countries  df  this  Continent. 

Means  which  the  American  nations  might  employ  in  order  to  prop¬ 
erly  assimilate  immigrants  to  the  native  element. 

The  advisability  of  introducing  the  referendum.  Results  folloiving 
reforms  introduced  in  American  countries  for  the  purpose  of  afford¬ 
ing  the  people  a  more  direct  participation  in  public  affairs.  Legal 
and  political  status  of  aborigines. 

Under  political  economy  in  its  application  to  the  workingman  are 
proposed  such  themes  as : 

Laborers’  dwellings ;  cooperative  building  associations ;  homesteads. 

Laws  to  protect  women  and  children  in  industrial  labor. 

Minimum  wage  in  industries. 

Cooperative  loan  associations:  savings  banks;  relief  societies. 

Labor  exchanges;  compulsory  insurance. 

Industrial  schools;  social  education;  labor  unions. 

One  of  the  most  important  sections  is  that  of  engineering,  in  which 
twenty-seven  themes  are  proposed,  among  which  are: 

Plans  and  gauges  of  intercontinental  railways. 

Technical  Pan-American  terminology. 

Supply  of  potable  water. 

Distribution  of  iri’igation  water;  adoption  of  a  Pan-American  unit 
of  measure  or  gauge. 

Reenforced  concrete  construction. 

Railway-car  lighting. 

Processes  for  concentration  of  ores. 

Use  of  tertiary  coal  in  general  metallurgy  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  coke. 

Chilean  nitrate,  machinery  and  systems  for  its  exploitation. 
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Use  of  natural  nitrate  in  metallurgy  and  in  manufacture  of  soda 
and  nitric  acid. 

Among  the  subjects  proposed  in  the  section  of  agronomy  and 
zootechnics  are : 

Preparation  and  improvement  of  soils;  irrigation,  drainage;  fer¬ 
tilizing  and  manuring. 

Agricultural  machinery. 

Industries  associated  with  agriculture,  such  as  milling,  brewing, 
distilling. 

Planting  of  dunes. 

Reforesting  hills  and  mountains. 

Machinery  for  arborculture,  horticulture  and  allied  industries. 

Viticulture  and  vinification. 

Vegetable  pathology. 

Work  by  domestic  animals. 

Production  of  meat,  fat,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  wool. 

Slaughterhouses ;  refrigerators. 

Machinery  for  elaboration  and  conservation  of  animal  products. 

Poultry;  agriculture;  sericulture;  pisciculture;  parasitical  and  con¬ 
tagious  diseases  of  domestic  animals. 

Rural  construction. 

Economic  elements  in  agricultural  production. 
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THE  GREAT  NITRATE  FIELDS 
OF  CHILE. 

Tlu*  nitrate  Helds  of  South  America  exported  in  18:t0,  tlie  Hrst  year 
of  the  industry,  8,348  tons  of  crude  mineral,  ('hile,  to  which  Kepub- 
lic  these  fields  now  helonj;.  exjiorted,  in  1907,  l.s33,800  tons.  Between 
these  two  dates  the  history  and  develoj)ment  of  one  of  the  grreat  nat¬ 
ural  products  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  must  he  studied. 

'J'he  saltpeter,  or  nitrate,  zone  embraces  the  extension  compre¬ 
hended  between  the  C'amarones  Biver  in  south  latitude  19°  11'  on  the 
north  and  parallel  *27°  to  the  [xul  of  Caldera  on  the  south,  a  distance 
of  450  miles  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  interval  separating  the 
deposits  from  the  coast  varies.  'J'hev  never  come  close  to  the  sea — in 
the  northern  part  the  sea  is  onh"  I.')  miles  away,  in  the  southern  part 
it  is  93  miles  away.  These  deposits  in  the  Province  of  Tarapaca  oc¬ 
cupy  the  small  folds  and  the  gently  rising  hills  extending  from  the 
west  of  the  pampas  of  Tamarugal.  hut  to  the  south  of  the  Loa  River 
they  follow  no  lode,  being  found  in  the  midst  of  the  great  pampas  as 
well  as  in  the  folds  of  some  of  the  hills.  Neither  ai'e  the  deposits 
found  on  the  lower  levels  of  the  westeiai  slope  of  the  Andes:  they  lie 
at  an  altitude  of  from  3.(>()()  to  13.000  feet  above  the  sea.  But.  foidu- 
nately.  this  is  no  obstacle  to  mining  or  transporting  the  finished  ma¬ 
terial.  because  the  hills  and  mountains  along  this  coast  come  precipi¬ 
tously  close  to  the  water,  so  that,  even  where  I’ailroads  are  in  .service. 

47(UH-Hnll.  1,  pt  1—0."' - .•{  27 
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from  the  heights  at  which  the  nitrate  Hehls  are  situated  the  hajrs  con- 
taininjr  the  commercial  nitrate  can  he  shot  hy  the  force  of  "favity  to 
the  dispatchin"  warehouses  in  the  harbors.  This  rejrion.  the  nitrate 
zone,  is  as  barren  as  any  place  on  earth:  it  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of 
nature's  laboratory,  because  no  livin<r  thin<r  can  find  nourishment 
here,  although  from  these  very  nitrates  nourishment  is  friven  to 
impoverished  soils  all  the  world  over. 


I'ic.  2. — Nitrate  fields. 


The  climate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  delijrhtful.  Althou<rh  it  rarely 
rains  on  the  nitrate  desert,  it  is  neither  oiipre.^sively  hot  nor  cold,  so 
that  natives  and  forei<rners  alike  find  life  afrreeahle  and  healthful  so 
lon<r  as  they  trust  to  nature  and  the  simple  foods,  which  mu.st  he 
broufrht  hither  from  outside  the  zone. 

Alon^  this  stretch  of  d.'iO  miles  of  nitrate  coast  are  many  of  the 
best-known  ports  of  C’hile.  First,  at  the  north,  comes  Pisafrua ;  then 
Junin,  Caleta  Buena,  Itpiicpie.  Tocopilla.  Mejillones.  Antofagasta. 
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C'oloso.  Taltal.  with  (.'ahlera  at  the  extreme  south.  The  nitrates  from 
the  Province  of  'I'arapaoa  are  shipped  tlironjrh  the  ports  of  Linitpie 
and  Pisajrna.  while  the  product  of  the  rejrions  farther  south  seek  the 
nearest  ports.  Xot  one  of  these  offers  safe,  natural  anchorajre.  but 
each  has  been  selected  altofrether  on  account  of  its  availability  as  a 
shippin<r  place  for  nitrates.  Vessels  lie  in  the  open  roadstead,  and 
the  carjroes  are  lijrhtered  out  to  them  in  the  native  way  devised  many 
years  a«ro.  but  which  modern  mechanical  skill  will  not  he  able  to 
supersede  until  breakwaters  and  piers  allow  these  vessels  to  approach 
closer  to  shore.  The  cargoes  hroujrht  to  these  ports  are  extraordi¬ 
narily  miscellaneous,  because,  since  nothin"  is  produced  in  this  re"ion, 
everythin"  must  therefore  he  imported.  Coal  is  probably  the  larjrer 
portion  of  the  frei"ht :  but  in  addition  all  necessaries  like  food,  both 
canned  and  fresh;  all  licpiids.  even  water  to  quench  thirst  and  to 


Fig.  o. — General  east  and  west  section  of  the  nitrate  district  of  Chile.  Vertical  scale 

exaggerated. 

extin"uish  fire:  all  clothiii"  and  buihliii"  material:  all  luxuries  and 
decorations:  even  the  soil  from  which  spriii"  the  pretty  trees  and 
flowers  in  the  plazas  and  patios,  must  Ih‘  imported,  both  to  sustain 
life  and  to  make  it  endurable.  These  are  the  loads  carried  into  the 
nitrate  ports,  ami.  with  the  exception  of  a  small  proportion  of  the 
more  precious  minerals — fjold.  silver,  and  copper — mined  also  in  this 
zone,  nothinjr  is  produced  that  can  be  carried  away  but  nitrates. 

The  saltpeter  in  these  nitrate  deposits  is  found  mixed  with  other 
substances,  in  which  "enerally  common  salt  jiredominates.  but  the 
conglomeration  is  usually,  liesides  this.  clay,  "ravel,  and  sulphate  of 
soda.  There  are  four  .strata  reco"nized  in  the  fields.  althouj;h  the 
composition  of  each  varies  from  location  to  location.  The  uppermost 
layer  is  called  efiuca.  and  consists  of  the  surface  accumulation  of  the 
a^es;  the  second  layer  is  called  eosfva,  which  is  firmer  in  consistency, 
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Ihicker  than  the  chuca  above,  and  niiich  harder  to  penetrate.  Be¬ 
low  this  roxfiK  is  found  the  caliche,  the  real,  natui'al  deposit  of  nitrate 


of  soda,  wliich  may  be  almost  pure  chemieally.  but  which  is  consid-  > 

ered  commercially  valuable  if  it  runs  above  :{()  per  cent  of  the  salt. 

'I'he  origin  of  these  dejmsits  of  nitrate  has  l)een  for  years  a  matter  of 
speculation  and  theory;  but  no  one  theory  explains  with  complete 
satisfaction  how  or  why  nature  selected  such  an  immense  area  here, 
and  apparently  nowhere  else,  for  such  a  dense  accumulation  of  min¬ 
eral  wealth.  It  has  puz7.1ed  ^eolo^ists  and  meteorologists  alike,  but 


Fiii.  4.--Tlie  nitritto 


accept  the  facts  and  to  leave  the  theory  to  the  fancy  and  imajrination 
of  the  learned. 

Below  Xhc:  caliche  is  the  lowest  stratum  <tf  lied  rock  called  (jitca.  from 
which  the  first  step  of  the  minin"  operation  is  conducted.  The 
method  of  extracting  caliche  is  extremely  simple  when  com})ared  with 
the  elaborate  machinery  necessary  in  obtaining  other  minerals.  A 
cata  or  small  shaft  is  sunk  through  the  surface  deposits  and  through 
the  caliche  to  the  lied  of  clay  or  gravel,  the  (loca.  Here  a  hole  is 
scooped  out,  in  which  a  small  boy  jilaces  a  charge  of  powder  or  dyna¬ 
mite.  This  is  exploded.  The  resultant  debris  is  divided  into  maases 
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that  may  be  used  for  buildiiijr  material  or  sueli  iiulilferent  work,  while 
the  vaUche  is  collected  by  itself,  placed  in  mule  carts  and  driven  to 
the  factory,  or  ofchid. 

The  cdliche  itself  is  a  coml)ination  of  nitrate  of  soda,  varying  from 
14  to  75  per  cent  or  more;  sulphate  of  soda,  sodium  chloride,  iodine 
salts,  small  proportions  of  jiotash.  majrncsium.  and  lime,  with  insolu¬ 
ble  matter,  ^^'ith  the  exception  of  the  iodine,  and  in  some  cases  the 
common  salt,  these  bcin<r  saved  as  by-products  for  other  purposes,  the 
entire  industry  of  the  dfiiiidi  is  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  ni¬ 
trate  in  such  a  form  that  it  mav  b(‘  »‘conomicallv  cxport(‘d.  'Fhe 


caliche  is  first  crushed,  and  it  is  then  run  into  hujie  l)oiling  tanks, 
where  the  salts  are  dissolved,  the  sand  and  other  refuse  siidving  to  the 
bottom.  Fortunately,  the  nitrate  has  a  ditl'erent  point  of  solubility 
from  other  salts,  and  can.  therefore,  be  precipitated  by  itself  as  the 
water  cools.  When  it  has  crvstalliy.ed  in  lai'ge  cooling  pans  or  vats, 
the  dry  nitrate  is  put  up  into  bags  and  dispatcheil  for  shipment. 

These  oficinas  are  establishments  thoroughly  well  equipped  with 
modern  machiner}"  and  chemical  laboratories  for  the  scientific  pro¬ 
duction  of  nitrate,  hhich  ofiema  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  field  from 
which  its  caliche  is  obtained;  it  is  a  collection  of  buildings,  above 
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which  rises  a  smokestack,  but  all,  the  crushers,  the  boiling  tanks,  the 
settliiifi;  vats  and  other  quarters,  being  devoted  to  a  single  purpose. 
An  important  part  of  this  complicated  process,  but  one  subordinate  to 
the  main  desire  to  secure  as  much  nitrate  as  possible,  is  designed  for 
the  preparation  of  iodine  from  the  nitrate  liquor.  Iodine  is  a  con¬ 
stituent,  in  most  fields,  of  the  caliche^  and  has  a  recognizable  commer¬ 
cial  value,  although  the  demand  is  limited  and  the  supply  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  from  other  countries  than  Chile. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  of, etnas,  as  well  as  of  the  towns  lying 
within  the  nitrate  belt,  is  the  persistent  determination  to  make  them 
attractively  habitable  for  those  who  must  spend  a  greater  portion  of 
their  lives  there.  In  the  early  days  of  the  industry  water  was  brought 

in  pails  by  coasting  vessels 
up  and  down  the  Pacific: 
later  it  was  piped  from 
sources  in  the  Andes; 
but  to-day,  wherever  the 
supply  is  too  costly  or  un¬ 
certain,  water  is  distilled 
from  the  sea.  Xothing 
grows  indigenously  here, 
but  the  traveler  will  no¬ 
tice  plazas,  patios,  and 
[lotted  plants,  even  grass  at 
times,  at  every  ])ort  and 
ofrtna.  This  miracle  is 
accomplished  by  the  im¬ 
portation  of  all  ingredients  for  horticulture;  the  earth  itself  has  been 
cari’ied  here  to  make  a  soil  foundation,  and  the  people  cherish  these 
exotics  with  the  utmost  devotion. 

Chile  has  freipiently  been  dismayed  at  the  fear  that  the  supply 
of  nitrate  would  become  exhausted.  This  would  mean  not  only  a 
disturbance  of  chemical  conditions  throughout  the  world,  but  also 
a  disastrous  fall  in  the  income  the  Chilean  Government  derived 
from  the  export  tax  placed  upon  this  product.  Certain  calculations 
made  a  few  years  ago  demonstrated  that,  so  far  as  the  region  of 
the  Province  of  Tarapacii  was  concerned,  assuming  the  steady 
increase  in  consumption  which  has  marked  the  spreading  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  nitrates,  the  supply  could  scarcely  last  through  the  next 
thirty-five  years.  It  was  estimated  that  100.000.000  tons  of  nitrate 
were  then  nnmined;  the  annual  exportation  has  practically  touched 
the  mark  of  2.000.000  tons,  and  is  continuously  increasing,  so  that  an 
easy  problem  in  arithmetic  shows  how  close  the  end  is.  A’et  there  are 
several  factors  at  work  to  dispel  this  dismay.  The  first  and  most 
important  is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  definitely  determined  that 
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iiitiate  is  bv  no  iiu'uns  liinitod  to  Tara  pan! ;  in  the  Provinces  of 
Antofajjasta  and  Atacama  hitherto  unexplored  beds  of  nitrate  have 
been  discovered.  These  beds  are  said  to  Ik*  capable  of  furnishing 
l.oOO.OOO.OOO  tons  additional.  This  supply,  with  the  fields  already 
exploited,  makes  available  a  total  of  l.fiOO.OOO.OOO  tons,  and  assum¬ 
ing  the  world’s  consumption  to  lie  annually  o.OOO.OOO,  which  will 
probably  be  the  normal  demand  within  a  few  years,  there  will  be 


Fic.  r>. — Explosion  in  caliche  bed. 


enough  to  hist  for  over  three  hundred  years.  The  second  factor 
is  the  more  refined  methods  introduced  by  modern  chemistry  into 
the  industry  at  the  ofeinas.  In  early  years  the  crude  caliche  itself 
was  used  at  home  and  exported;  later,  when  its  value  was  found  to 
lie  in  the  nitrate  constituent,  it  was  found  cheaper  and  more  profit¬ 
able  to  extract  the  salt  on  the  spot,  even  if  much  of  the  mineral  was 
lost.  To-day,  a  product  of  ho  per  cent  pure  nitrate  is  sent  from 
the  ofeinas  to  be  .shijiped  abroad.  This  extremely  high  percentage, 


I'lii.  7.  Calichi'  icniiy  tor  transiKirl  to  oficina. 

Every  year  new  inetluKls  are  tried  and  intrndiieed  to  obtain  etjiially 
•rood  resnlts  from  low  jrrade  (  (iUcIk  .  Claims  are  made  that  a  7  per 


cent  ore  can  be  profitably  mined  and  refined.  There  is  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  all  the  nitrate  rock  in  the  (^hile  desert  will,  as  the 

*1 
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how’ever,  came  from  raJlrhc  which  in  itself  contained  at  least  14 

cent  of  nitrtife  of  soda. 


Kiu.  U. — Admiuistraliou  Uuilding. 

to  do  everytliiiif;  reasonable  and  warrantable  to  conserve  the  supply 
>  so  that  demand  and  output  balance  each  in  a  normal  way. 


I'lu.  10. — Miu'liincry  used  in  preparing  ttie  nitrate  and  iudine. 


The  (iovernment  of  (’bile  has  for  years  placed  a  tax  upon  the  export 
of  this  natural  product.  This  tax  is  now  at  the  rate  of  $0,438  gold 
per  101.41  pounds,  ('bile  has  laid  this  tax  since  the  year  1880,  and 
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has  derived  from  it  the  sum  of  $280,000,000  jrold,  up  to  1004.  without 
talvinj^  into  account  tlie  revenue  from  iodine  or  the  sale  of  nitrate 


Fig.  — Triiiii  loud  of  nitnito. 


cautious  about  the  lessees  or  purchasers  who  are  to  have  the  benefit 
of  them.  Special  laws  are  issued  to  protect  this  one-time  wilderness, 


Fig.  11. — Xitrate  pnns. 


lands.  In  addition  to  this  tax.  which  naturally  ('Idle  is  anxious  to 
retain,  the  (lovernment  restricts  the  distribution  of  new  lands  and  is 
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and  what,  eijrhty  years  a<ro,  any  one  could  have  had  for  the  asking 
and  be  laughed  at  for  his  pains,  is  now  held  so  precious  that  only 
])roperly  accredited  concessionaires  can  have  the  privilege  of  occupy¬ 
ing  it.  Witli  this  output  restricted  hy  the  (Joverninent,  and  allowing 
for  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  consumption  every  five-year  perifnl  for 
the  next  twenty  years,  the  tax  will  have  yielded  to  the  Government  hy 
the  close  of  Ih'iS  the  sum  of  $400,000, 000  gold,  a  steady  source  of  in¬ 
come  of  Avhich  any  country  in  the  world  ought  to  he  proud.  This 
assumes,  of  course,  that  nitrate  will  not  he  discovered  in  any  other 
deposits  sufficient  to  offer  competition  to  those  in  Chile,  and  that 
science  can  not  develop  some  metluMl  hy  which  nitrates  (or  nitric  acid) 
may  he  derived  from  some  such  inexhaustilde  supply  like  the  at- 


Fi(!.  1.'!. — DissolviiiK  nitrate  from  crushed  caliche. 


mosphere.  But  neither  danger  is  clo.se  enough  to  threaten  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  established  here. 

Partly  for  the  protection  of  its  memhei's  and  partly  in  support  of 
this  enlightened  policy  of  the  Government  of  Chile,  the  association 
of  nitrate  producers  has  het*n  formed.  This  Asociacion  Salitrera  de 
Propaganda,  as  it  is  called,  has  a  double  purpose.  It  hopes  to  keep 
the  production  of  nitrate  wdthin  limits  set  by  itself,  according  to 
}  which  .scheme  only  just  sufficient  salt  will  he  annually  mined  to  meet 

the  world's  demand  at  the  price  best  suited  to  yield  a  commendable 
jirofit.  Of  the  100  or  more  ofirinas  in  the  association,  each  pledges 
itself  to  produce  only  its  quota  of  nitrate  allotted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  hy  the  association.  The  association  attempts  thereby  to  keep 
^  the  price  commensurate  with  the  restricted  output.  Whether  this 
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method  will  he  successful  in  the  loujr  I’uu  is  oue  of  the  complicated 
questions  of  mcKlern  finance  debated  on  all  (K'casions  hv  the  student  of 
trust  economics.  The  asscK-iation  endc'd  its  first  five  year's  compact  in 
11K)7,  and  another  has  l)een  formed,  hut  the  time  has  heen  too  short  to 
hrinjr  a  definite  decision  as  to  its  effectiveness. 


Pig.  14.- — Machinery  in  (lie  Oticina. 

The  suhjoiiu'd  charts  illustrate  how  rajiidlv  the  priHluction  of 
nitrate  of  soda  from  the  Chilean  fields  has  increased.  Undoubfedly 
a  much  greater  quantity  could  be  mined  if  there  were  no  monopoly 
or  if  miners  were  allowed  to  rush  in  indiscriminately  to  attack  the 
deposits  wherever  found.  At  present  the  industry  seems  well 
controlled  both  by  the  State  and  by  the  association,  both  making 
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careful  studies  of  the  world's  markets  and  future  possibilities  for 
consunipt  ion. 

The  second  phase  of  the  association's  purpose  is  to  spread  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  sources  of  nitrate  of  soda,  of  the  essential  value  of  nitro¬ 
gen  coniiiounds  in  the  arts  and  in  all  industrial  processes,  and  es- 
peidalh’  to  extend  in  every  direction  among  those  whose  business  it 
is  to  deal  with  products  of  the  soil  a  better  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  no  soil  can  forever  maintain  a  highly  productive  capacity.  That 
is  to  say.  any  soil  will,  after  a  time,  decrease  in  commercially  pro¬ 
ductive  value.  Soil  must  lie  nourished  before  paying  crops  can  be 
grown.  If  the  soil  does  not  find  this  nourishment  from  the  environ¬ 
ment  it  must  be  artificially  supplied.  The  three  essential  soil  and 


Fkj.  15. — Workmen  in  n  nitrate  plant. 


plant  ftMxls  are  potash,  phosphorus,  and  nitrogen.  At  jiresent  the 
only  availitble  supjily  of  nitrogen  is  from  the  nitrate  of  soda  fields 
in  Chile. 

The  English,  at  the  beginning  of  the  exploitation  of  the  nitrate 
fields,  were  the  first  to  learn  the  practical  value  of  the  salt  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer:  they  for  years  absorbed  the  entire  output,  and  their  business 
men  purchased  the  mine.s.  (iermans.  who  later  on.  through  labora¬ 
tory  experimentation,  grasjied  the  situation,  dissatisfied  at  the  Eng¬ 
lish  control,  made  purcha.ses  for  themselves,  so  that  to-day  the  im¬ 
mense  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  these  two  nationalities.  Of  course 
this  does  not  influence  the  market  or  the  ultimate  destination  of  the 
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2>rDduct.  because  the  propajjjanda  luust  be  univei’sal  in  its  sij;nificance 
and  aijplication.  The  absorj^tion  has  been,  for  some  years,  in  about 
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the  followinjr  ratio:  hhij;land  takinjr  40  per  cent  of  the  output; 
Germany,  20  per  cent;  the  United  States,  20  i)er  cent;  France,  10 


I 
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per  cent,  and  other  countries  the  reinaininjr  10  per  cent.  Tlie  con 
sunij)tion  in  the  United  States  is  slowly  l)ut  steadily  risinjr.  Tlu 


Fio.  17. — Packing  nitrate  into  bags. 

Department  of  Afri'iculture  of  the  United  States,  the  national  and 


State  exiterinient  stations,  the  coininercial  fertilizer  companies,  and 


Fits.  IS. — Getting  ready  a  nitrate  train.  f. 

progressive  farmers  are  learning  the  value  of  Chilean  nitrate.  The 
Itroduct  is  shipped  to  Egypt,  Japan,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Australia,  l 
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Fig  If). — Wheat  from  flelds  —  («)  without  nitrate,  (h)  witii  nitrate. 


Plants  can  make  use  of  nitrotren  only  when  it  is  present  in  the  soil 
in  the  form  of  nitrate.^.  Nitrate  of  .soda  is  the  only  fertilizer  con- 
tainin<r  nitrof;en  in  the  nitrate  condition,  and  consetpiently  is  the 
most  available  food  of  this  kind  to  <;ive  to  plants.  The  method 
47048— Htill.  1.  pi  1— os - 4 
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Holland.  Belfifiiim.  Italy,  and  Spain.  The  Arj^entine  Kepiihlic  is 
i)e^innin<r  to  use  nitnite  on  the  wheat  acivs.  which  it  was  thoujrht  at 
tir>t  iieviT  would  iit*t*d  fertilization. 
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of  usiii^  it.  however,  is  a  matter  of  careful  technique  for  the  a<rri- 
culturist  to  learn  by  both  study  and  experiment.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Afrriculture  has  found  frood  results  in  growing 
asparajjus,  tomatoes,  cahhajre.  celery,  turnips,  peppers,  liay,  wheat, 
rye.  and  forajre  crops.  Various  State  experiment  and  ajrricultural 
stations  have  advocated  nitrates  for  su^ar  beets,  onions,  the  olives, 
citrus  fruits,  tobacco,  and  forest  trees.  Undoubtedly  as  knowledge 
advances  the  use  of  nitrate  of  .soda  will  be  extended  even  further  in 
this  direction,  and  intensified  agriculture  in  this  country  will  be  as 
ilefinite  a  field  of  profit  as  it  is  in  Belgitim. 

The  nitrate  salt  as  exported  from  Chile  has  other  tises  besides 
that  in  giving  food  to  plants.  Its  chief  additional  value,  however. 


Kiii.  ‘Al. — Bhks  of  iiitrati-  ready  for  shipment. 


is  in  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid,  which  is  an  essential  in  many 
industrial  arts,  but  e.specially  in  the  manufacture  of  nitro-explosives 
and  smokeless  powders.  About  2^  pounds  of  sodium  nitrate  are  re¬ 
quired  to  manufacture  1  pound  of  nitrocelhilose.  In  the  United 
States  alone,  in  1900.  over  .3.000.000  pounds  of  smokeless  powder  were 
manufactured,  and  the  total  of  this  product  is  growing  rapidly.  It 
may  be  seen,  therefore,  how  enormous  must  be  the  consumption  of 
the  salt,  and  how  dependent  the  world  is  upon  the  supply  from 
Chile. 

What  effect  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  have  on  the 
shipping  of  nitrate  can  be  determined  only  when  that  waterway  is 
actual!}'  open  to  navigation.  I(jui(|ue.  the  great  niti'ate  port,  is 
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2.267  miles  from  Panama,  or  4,296  miles  from  New  York,  and  7,015 
from  Liverpool.  Approximately  speakinpr,  the  fjain  to  Europe  of 
the  Panama  route  over  that  round  the  Horn  is  3.000  miles.  Nitrate 
is  “  dead  freight.”  The  United  States  merchant  marine  should  apply 
to  this  case  the  lesson  of  international  commerce  by  sending  return 
freights  of  merchandise  for  the  nitrates  received  from  Chile. 


LATBN  AMERICA  IN  1907 
A  REVIEW 

The  year  15M)T  was  marked  hv  events  of  <;reat  iniportanee  in  the 
history  of  Latin  America,  hnt  probably  no  sin<rle  happenin<r  was  so 
inihiential  in  estahlishinj;  its  claim  to  rank  with  the  <rreat  centers 
of  human  develojnnent  as  participation  in  the  Second  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence  held  at  The  Hanrue  durinfr  the  summer  of  that  year.  The  former 
colonies  of  the  Old  World  took  their  place  as  political  entities  under 
international  law  in  this  conference  of  sovereifrn  states,  their  rej)re- 
sentatives  doinj;  honor  to  the  invitation  throujrh  their  learninjj, 
statesman-like  ipialities,  and  their  inteji^rity  of  purpose. 

Another  j)eace  conference,  apparently  more  limited  in  its  scope  hnt 
in  reality  of  great  significance  to  the  AVestern  Hemisphere,  was  that 
held  in  AVashington  in  Decianher.  through  the  initiative  of  the  (lov- 
ernments  of  Mexico  and  the  Cnited  States,  when  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  of  Central  America  met  in  friendly  council  for  the  discussion 
of  their  international  (piestions.  The  conventions  agreed  upon  for 
the  maintenance  of  concord  and  the  advancement  of  their  mutual 
interests  have  since  been  a|)proved  by  the  interested  (lovernments, 
and  are  an  eai  iiest  of  ])rogress  and  friendshi}). 

Crowing  out  of  this  conference,  the  organization  of  the  Central 
American  Fraternity  is  a  step  of  peculiar  sentimental  vahie  in  the 
development  of  closer  relations  between  Central  America.  Mexico, 
and  the  Cnited  States,  while  the  opening  of  the  (’entral  .American 
(’oiu't  of  Justice  in  C'osta  Pica  is  a  practical  a])plication  of  the  great 
j)rinciple  of  international  arbitration. 

Kelations  between  the  Cnited  States  and  the  Eepuhlics  to  the  south 
have  never  been  on  a  more  cordial  footing,  abundant  evidence  of 
which  was  given  in  the  honors  showered  upon  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  that  country  during  his  visit  to  Mexico,  and  in  the  enthusiastic 
welcome  accoi'ded  the  fleet  in  its  famous  trij)  around  South  .America, 
when  the  Covei'iiments  and  peoj)les  of  Brazil,  the  .Argentine  Kepiib- 
lic.  Crngtiay.  ('bile.  Peru.  Patiama.  and  Mexico  demonstrated  their 
friendly  feeling,  both  in  the  warmth  of  their  greeting  and  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  entertainment. 

The  holding  of  scientific  congresses  and  the  inaitgitration  of  na¬ 
tional  and  inteinational  exi)Ositions  all  testify  to  the  world-wide 
interest  in  Ijatin-.American  atfairs.  while  tours  of  experienced  travel¬ 
ers  and  writers  have  enabled  a  record  to  be  made  of  the  continued 
industrial  and  economic  development  of  the  Pepublics. 
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No  more  etfeetive  ajient  in  this  development  is  known  than  rail¬ 
road  building,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  increased  trade  following 
upon  the  opening  of  the  Tehuantepec  line  across  the  Kepublic  of 
Mexico  early  in  the  year  and  enthusiasm  attending  the  completion 
of  the  Guatemala  transcontinental  road  in  the  last  month  of  1907. 
The  Pan-American  Railroad,  which  is  to  link  together  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  "Western  Hemisphere,  is  making  satisfactory  progress, 
and  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  another  factor  in 
the  promotion  of  trade. 

The  total  trade  volume  of  all  America,  exclusive  of  British  Posses¬ 
sions,  aggregates  (in  round  numbers)  $5,500,000,000.  in  which  im¬ 
ports  figure  for  $2,500,000,000  and  exports  for  $.‘5,000,000,000.  In 
this  total  the  share  of  the  United  States  is  $:5,500,000.000,  composed 
of  imports,  $1,500,000,000,  and  exports.  $2,000,000,000;  and  that  of 
Latin  America,  over  $2,000,000,000,  innx)rts  being  credited  with 
$1,005,503,000  and  exjiorts,  $1,071,955,000. 

An  analysis  of  Latin-Ainerican  trade  figures  divides  the  total  be¬ 
tween  South  America,  with  $1,534,958,000,  composed  of  imports 
worth  $733,570,000  and  exports  $801,388,000;  Mexico,  $240,690,000, 
in  which  imports  figure  for  $116,681,000  and  exports  for  $124,009,000; 
Central  America,  $71,114,00,  and  the  Republics  of  Cuba.  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo,  and  Haiti,  $229,696,000. 

Trade  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  during  the 
calendar  year  1907  was  represented  by  $558,279,201,  composed  of 
exports  worth  $240,553,068  and  imports,  $317,726,133,  as  compared 
with  $521,341,077  in  1906  and  $493,669,785  in  1905.  An  increase  of 
$36,968,124  is  thus  noted  in  the  latest  period  recorded,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

Trade  values  with  Central  America  during  1907  aggregated  $45,- 
087,355,  against  $38,690,379  in  1906,  showing  an  increase  of  $6,396,976. 
Mexican  and  United  States  trade  values  for  the  two  periods  amounted 
to  $124,698,413  and  $114,273,188,  respectively,  the  increase  for  1907 
being  $10,425,225. 

Trade  between  the  LTiited  States  and  Cuba  was  represented  by 
$144,973,116  in  1907,  against  $131,544,878  in  the  preceding  year,  thus 
showing  an  advance  of  $13,428,238  in  the  later  year.  The  small  in¬ 
crease  of  $03,518  is  noted  in  the  trade  with  Haiti,  the  figures  for  1907 
and  1906  being  $4,366,273  and  $4,302,755,  respectively.  Conditions 
were  somewhat  better  with  regard  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  the 
increase  in  1907  over  1906  amounting  to  $124,976,  the  valuations  for 
the  two  periods  being  $5,860,693  and  $5,735,717. 

All  of  South  America  (including  the  Guianas)  figures  for  $233,- 
293,351  on  the  trade  lists  of  the  United  States  in  1907,  against  $226,- 
764,160  in  1906,  the  increase  of  $6,529,191  being  lai’gely  accounted  for 
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by  increased  exports  to  lirazil,  which  took  United  States  products 
valued  at  $4,452,191  more  than  in  1900. 

The  values  of  fifteen  leading  products  exported  to  the  United 
States  from  Latin-American  countries  during  the  year  were:  Sugar, 
$09,282,030;  coffee,  $08,585,507;  rubber,  $^13,758,032;  cop2)er,  $19,427,- 
317;  tobacco,  $10,154,830;  fibers,  $15,915,854;  nitrate  of  soda,  $14,- 
844,075;  hides  of  cattle,  $10,387,420;  fruits,  $7,181,152,  wool,  $0,098,- 
727;  goatskins,  $5,077,484;  cacao.  $5..529,791;  lead  ore,  $3,139,253; 
(piebracho,  $2,575,057 ;  iron  ore,  $2,522,710. 

The  values  of  the  fifteen  leading  manufactured  jjrodu^'ts  received 
from  the  United  States  by  Latin-American  countries  were :  Iron  and 
steel  manufactures,  $57,720,502;  wood  manufactures,  $25,384,015; 
cotton  manufactures,  $11,313,719;  carriages,  cars,  and  other  vehicles, 
$11,120,733;  mineral  oils,  $9,317,201;  leather,  and  manufactures  of, 
$7,920,713;  chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines,  $0,004,428;  agricul¬ 
tural  imjilements,  $5,204,198;  scientific  instruments  and  ajiiiaratus, 
$4.392,029 ;  fiber,  vegetable,  and  textile  grass  manufactures,  $2,907,403 ; 
gunpowder  and  other  exj^losiv^es,  $2,795,093 ;  jiaper,  and  manufactures 
of,  $2,533,021;  naval  stores,  $2,152,742;  copper  manufactures,  $1,447,- 
390;  books,  maps,  and  engravings,  $1,238,437. 
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A  survey  of  the  Argentine  Republic  covering  1907  shows  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  prosperous  conditions  noted  in  the  preceding  year, 
President  Alcorta  remaining  the  Chief  Executive.  The  figures  of 
foreign  commerce  show  an  increased  valuation  of  nearly  $20,000,000 
and  a  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Republic  of  more  than 
$10,000,000.  Immigration  statistics  report  329,122  arrivals,  and  bank¬ 
ing  conditions  improved. 

In  the  capital,  building  operations  for  the  year  show  an  increase 
of  over  $20,000,000  as  comjiared  with  lOOO,  and  customs  receipts  at 
Buenos  Aires  advanced  nearly  $1,000,000.  Record  crops  of  wheat  and 
linseed  are  reported  to  offset  the  comjiarative  shortness  of  the  maize 
production,  and  adequate  preparations  have  been  made  by  ,the  rail¬ 
roads  for  handling  them. 

In  connection  with  the  general  development  of  the  country,  the 
population  increased  to  0.210,428  in  1907,  as  compared  with  3,9,54,911 
in  1895;  cultivated  areas  increased  to  30,100,323  acres,  a  gain  of  199 
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|M‘i‘  c(‘iit :  whfiit  areas  to  acres.  ISl  per  cent;  linseed  to 

.‘5.488.J571  acres.  •J.V.)  per  cent,  and  maize  to  (>.747.17.')  acres,  lilt  per 
cent.  The  increase  in  live  stock.  thon<rli  considerahle.  does  not  appear 
to  he  coininensniate  with  the  frrowth  of  cereal  and  linseed  culture. 
The  most  strikinj;  progress  is  found  in  hog  breeding,  the  nnmber  of 
animals  having  increased  per  cent. 

l••OHI•;I<iX  AFFAIRS. 

.Vmong  the  important  diplomatic  events  of  the  year  was  the  sign¬ 
ing  on  September  18  of  the  general  arbitration  treaty  between  the 
Argentine  IJepnblic  and  Italy  at  The  Hague  by  the  delegates  of  the 
respective  nations  to  the  Peace  (’onference.  The  trade  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  are  very  close  and  of  great  importance,  a 
number  of  Italian  subjects  having  colonized  in  the  Argentine  Kepnb- 
lie.  Among  the  signers  were  Argentine  citizens  of  Italian  descent. 

Relations  with  American  States  claimed  preferential  attention, 
paiticnlarly  those  most  in  touch  with  the  Republic,  and  were  drawn 
clo.ser  during  the  year.  Tieaties  of  various  kinds  are  under  consider¬ 
ation  with  ('Idle,  each  country  having  named  a  special  commission  to 
study  the  other's  commerce  and  industries.  Paraguay  is  constantly 
testifying  to  that  country's  professed  friendliness  toward  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  and  various  treaties  have  been  entered  into  dealing  chielly  with 
commercial  interchangi*.  Roth  countries  are  jointly  taking  measures 
for  dredging  the  River  Paraguay,  rendering  it  navigable  for  large 
craft,  and  ari'angement  has  been  made  for  the  exportation  of  cattle 
from  Paraguay  to  the  Chaco  and  Coi-rientes.  Uruguay  sent  a  dis- 
tingnisheil  commission  of  civil  and  military  dignitaries  to  participate 
in  the  hth  of  July  celebration. 

The  Universal  Postal  Convention  of  Rome  of  liKK).  together  with 
the  annexed  pi-ot<M-ols.  was  approved  on  October  10.  and  on  January 
17  the  Argentine  and  Rolivian  (xovernments  exchanged  in  Rnenos 
.Vires  ratitications  of  the  railway  convention  celebrated  on  May  18, 
1007.  under  the  terms  of  which  the  Northern  Central  Railway  is  to 
be  extended  into  Rolivian  territory  and  a  railway  constructed  from 
Potosi  to  Tni)iza.  The  work  of  construction  will  now  be  pushed 
forward  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  this  convention. 


FIXAXCK. 


The  financial  status  of  the  conntiv  shown  by  the  fact  that 
whei’cas  an  estimate  of  revenues  for  the  year  had  fi.xed  the  sum  at 
$1)4..'»00.000.  the  receipts  reached  the  total  amount  of  ^lO.I.oOO.OOO.  or 
$1  l.OOO.OOO  in  excess  of  the  anticipated  retni'iis.  The  public-debt 
service  was  administered  with  dispatch  and  ability,  and  funds  to 
meet  extraordinary  and  ordinary  payments  in  Europe,  including  the 
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coiipoiis  for  July,  1!>()8,  \v(*rt*  deposited  in  the  Arjientine  Lejratioii  at 
lAnidon.  without  recourse  havin<r  l)een  made  to  the  available  credit  in 
the  lianlc  of  the  Arfientine  Nation.  'Fhe  internal  funded  debt  was 
reduced  during  IhOT  hv  $1.()81.0()().  amounting  at  the  close  of  the  year 
to  $!>.8r>().()00  paper.  The  hank  halances  at  the  close  of  business  on 
I)(‘ceinber  31  showed  deposits  of  $T83.()()().0()().  discotttits  and  advatices 
for  $7()4.000,0()0,  and  cash  reserves  for  $3 1 1  .OOO.OOO.  and  the  .stock  of 
gold  in  the  "Caja  <Ie  ('oiwerxl/m  "  was  $H)r).l  13.871.  as  compared  with 
$10:^.731,014  r»‘ported  on  the  satne  date  of  11)00. 


••  fl.AZA  1»E  .M.VYO.”  nUENOS  AIEKS. 

This  s(|iiai'<*.  also  callad  "  I’laza  Victoria.”  is  the  principal  one  of  the  city.  It  is  sur- 
roundiai  l)y  (he  (Jovernnient  t'alace.  I.cfiislative  Hall.  Cathedral,  and  other  imblic 
{  buildings.  '  The  monument  in  the  middle  backKi'oiind  commemorates  the  expulsion  of 

the  Itritish  forces  from  the  city  Hat  years  auo. 


'I'he  revenue  of  the  Ibienos  Aires  custom-house  amounted  to  $114,- 
008,8,')r)  jiaper  and  $‘2.73‘J.01.‘)  gold,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $1)34,- 
882  as  comjtared  with  11)00.  In  all  Itraiiches  of  internal  revenue  a 
corresjiondingly  satisfactory  report  is  inadt*. 


COM  MKKCE, 


With  a  population  of  over  0,000.000  people,  the  Republic  conducted 
a  foreign  commerce  valued  at  nearly  $000,000,000.  the  total  being 
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$582,065,052,  compured  with  $.562.224.4.50  in  1006,  composed  of  im- 
])orts  $285,860,683  and  expoiTs  $206,204,360,  against  imports  $2(>0,- 
070.521  and  exports  $202,253,820  in  the  preceding  year.  In  the  dis- 
trilmtion  of  imjiorts  by  countries  of  origin  the  United  Kingdom  heads 
the  list  with  $07,035,743,  followed  by  Germany,  $45,811,170;  the 
iHiited  States,  $38,842,277;  France.  $25,468,026;*  Italy,  $24,003.241 ; 
Helgium,  $15,806,850;  Brazil,  $7,840,355;  Spain,  $7,204,460;  and 
Uruguay,  $2,472,754.  As  a  receiver  of  exports  the  United  Kingdom 
again  leads  with  $53,716,152,  followed  by  France,  $37,762,046; 
Germany,  $36,423,056;  Belgium.  $20,502,133;  Brazil,  $14,018,431; 
United  States.  $10,040,436;  Italy.  $5,210,466;  Spain,  $1,305,605;  and 
Uruguay,  $1,376.6.38. 

Of  the  total  imports,  $38,842,277,  or  13.6  per  cent,  were  of  United 
States  origin,  as  comjiared  with  14.62  per  cent  in  1006,  while  of  ex¬ 
ports  the  United  States  took  $10,040,436,  or  3.7  per  cent,  against  4.56 
per  cent  in  1006. 

d'he  principal  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  were: 
Lumber,  $4,363,523;  agricultural  implements,  $3,558,759;  illuminating 
oils.  $1,893,646;  twine,  $1,720,001;  wire,  $1,493,109;  passenger  and 
freight  cars,  $1,267,248;  builders’  hardware,  etc.,  $680,781;  furniture, 
$518,104:  lubricating  oils.  $471,278. 

The  aggregate  value  of  imports  and  exports  during  the  year  show 
an  increase  over  1006  of  $10,840,602,  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of 
the  Republic  being  $10,343,686  gold.  The  value  of  imports  increased 
by  $15,800,162  over  1006,  the  value  admitted  free  of  duty  being 
$102,461,572  gold,  which,  compared  with  that  of  the  previous  year, 
shows  an  advance  of  $16,004,317.  Imports  subject  to  the  payment 
of  duties  were  valued  at  $183,300,111  gold,  showing  a  decrease  of 
$1,014,155  when  compared  with  1906, 

The  total  export  value  was  $3.050..540  more  than  in  1006.  The 
value  subject  to  the  payment  of  duties  was  $1,808,  or  an  increase  of 
$1,763,  and  those  free  of  duty  were  valued  at  $206,204,561  gold, 
showing  an  increase  of  $3,048,777  gold. 

The  imjiorts  of  gold  and  silver  during  the  year  in  reference 
amounted  to  $23,552,726  gold,  or  an  increase  of  $5,340,403  over  1006, 
while  the  exports  were  valued  at  $3,133,886  gold,  $1,588,264  more 
than  the  previous  year. 

With  the  exception  of  a  slight  gain  in  mineral  exports,  the  only 
export  classification  showing  an  increase  is  that  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  status  of  the  Republic  in  the  economic  world  being  accurately 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  a  gain  of  over  $16,000,000  is  reported 
for  the  value  of  wheat  shipments  as  compared  with  the  year  1906, 
the  total  exports  of  this  commodity  figuring  for  nearly  $83,000,000. 
In  flax  or  linseed  a  gain  of  $10,165,360  is  scheduled,  and  in  oats  an 
advance  of  $3,503,307,  so  while  the  comparative  failure  of  the  maize 
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crop  in  the  Kepublic  caused  a  decrease  of  more  than  $‘23,000,000  in 
regard  to  this  item,  the  figures  for  the  year  being  1,270,732  tons  and 
$29,053,979,  yet  a  total  of  $104,091,021  is  reported  for  exports  of  agri- 
*  cultural  iiroducts  alone,  which  represents  a  gain  for  the  year  of 

$0,430,929. 

While  pastoral  products  declined  as  a  whole  in  quantity  and  value 
exported,  it  is  noted  that  a  gain  of  $88,882  is  reported  for  live  stock, 
the  total  shijunents  being  valued  at  $3,158,850,  two-thirds  of  which 
^  is  to  be  credited  to  cattle.  Articles  manufactured  from  pastoral 

jnoducts  also  show  a  gain  of  $2,344,492,  the  aggregate  export  valua¬ 
tion  being  $10,802,034,  in  which  tallow’  figures  for  $4,800,835,  or 
$1,324,309  more  than  in  1900.  The  condition  of  the  flour  trade  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  shipments  for  the  three  years  1905,  1900, 
and  1907  were  covered  by  145,000,  129,000,  and  127,500  tons, 
respectively. 

As  regards  quebracho,  the  exportation  of  logs  amounted  to  240,500 
tons,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  received  175,000,  while  extract 
was  shipped  to  the  amount  of  28,000  tons,  of  which  the  United  King¬ 
dom  took  17,700  tons.  There  were  also  exported  38,800  sleepers,  of 
which  34,100  went  to  Chile  and  4,700  to  Uruguay. 

The  jirincipal  increase  in  import  values  is  under  the  head  of  “  loco¬ 
motion,"  and  includes  automobiles,  steel  sleepers,  railway  material  in 
general,  locomotives,  tramway  cars.  etc. 

.  The  value  of  automobiles  imported  was  $782,520,  an  increase  of 

'  $295,974;  of  steel  sleepers,  $7,972,111,  an  increase  of  $3,080,165;  of 

railway  materials,  $10,058, 5(54,  an  increase  of  $4,187.779 ;  of  locomo¬ 
tives,  $8,067,454,  an  increase  of  $3,675,084,  and  of  tramway  cars, 
$775,162,  an  increase  of  $132,087. 

In  the  classification  of  imports  live  stock,  valued  at  $2,035,913, 
showetl  a  decline  of  $490,698  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year; 
foodstuffs,  worth  $20,915,396,  advanced  in  value  by  $3,253,388,  sugar 
alone  showing  a  gain  of  $2,701,468.  more  than  one-half  being  unre¬ 
fined.  A  considei’able  decline  is  noted  as  regai’ds  rice,  raisins,  and 
olives  imported,  due  doubtless  to  increased  culture  of  those  articles. 
Tobacco  imports  of  $5,010,491  show’  a  net  increase  of  $99,412,  cigars 
j  and  cigarettes  advancing  by  $250,000  and  leaf  tobacco  by  $40,000,  but 

tobacco  specific  for  scab  decreased  by  $179,000.  In  the  increase  of 
$839,700  (total,  $12.()33.739)  noted  for  wines,  Ihjuors.  etc.,  cham¬ 
pagne  figures  for  $110,000,  vermouth  for  $348,000,  medicinal  wine  for 
$124,000,  and  common  wine  in  casks  for  $99,000.  Textiles  which 
show’  the  remarkable  decline  of  $6,796,848,  with  a  total  import  value 
of  $47,333,191,  are  being  more  largely  manufactured  in  the  country, 
though  silk  ribbons  and  cravats  inci’eased  by  $250,000.  Building  ma¬ 
terials  advanced  by  $1,018,695.  with  a  total  valuation  of  $23,020,393, 
and  other  items  showing  increases  are  w’ood  and  manufactures,  paper 
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:iii(l  card  board,  a^ricidtural  iinplciiKMits,  leather  iroods.  drugs,  and 
paints. 

The  ])er  capita  rate  of  imports  was  and  of  exports. 

INOl  STKIKS. 

For  hoth  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries,  the  year  1!H)7  was  a 
generally  prosperous  one  for  the  Argentine  Repuhlic.  The  loss  of 
rhout  half  the  maize  crop  and  the  decrease  in  hutter  exports,  taken  in 
<  onjunction  with  the  decline  in  the  prices  of  hides  and  sheepskins,  did 
not  seem  to  seriously  affect  the  general  welfare.  So  far  as  maize 
is  coneei'iied  its  loss  is  amply  comi)ensated  for  hy  the  record  crop  re¬ 
ported  for  1!)08,  and  hides  are  recovering  their  normal  status  in  the 
market. 

The  agricultural  development  of  the  country,  though  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  worhl  at  large,  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  United 
States  because  of  annually  increasing  importance  on  the  part  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  as  a  com])etitor  in  the  cereal  and  meat  trade  with 
Europe.  Xt)  other  has  so  affected  the  corn  exports  from  the  United 
States,  and  rapidly  extending  wheat  fields  threaten  an  ecpially  serious 
rivalry  in  that  trade.  The  country  now  ranks  sixth  as  a  grower  of 
wheat  and  second  as  a  grain  exporter. 

'J'he  comparative  figures  showing  the  areas  in  hectares  sown  in  the 
leading  crops  for  11K)()  and  1!K)T.  res{)ectively.  are  as  follows:  Wheat, 
5.<)1):2.171  and  r),7r)5),t)87 :  linseed.  and  l.:f91.4()7:  oats,  7(>,(>10 

and  *284.098.  The  area  of  lauds  cultivated  with  maize  during  the 
year  was  2.7.‘}0.r)00  hectares. 

Official  puldication  of  the  crop  returns  of  the  Repuhlic  for  190()-7 
places  the  yield  of  wheat  at  4.2;‘)4.()()0  tons  and  of  linseed  825,000 
tons,  a  slight  gain  over  the  estimate.  Of  the  total  wheat  croj), 
1.800,000  tons  were  retained  for  home  consumption  and  seed,  leaving 
2.900.000  tons  available  for  export.  The  total  exports  of  wheat  in 
1900  were  2.280.000  tons  and  in  11*05. 2.800.954  tons,  a  record  being  then 
established.  The  estimated  j)roduction  of  wheat  in  1907-8  will  have 
an  increase  of  1.289.000  tons  (29  })er  cent)  over  that  of  1900-7;  that 
of  flax.  259.000  tons  (81  per  cent)  ;  that  of  oats.  208.0(K)  tons  (140 
per  cent),  and  that  of  maize,  8.450.000  tons,  (’alculating  on  the 
above  figures,  the  exportation  may  he  estimated  as  follows:  Wheat 
and  flour,  4.250.000  tons;  flax.  1.000.000  tons,  and  oats,  420.000  tons. 

Rice  is  cultivated  in  the  Provinces  of  Tucuman,  Salta,  Jujuy. 
San  Juan.  Santiago  del  Estero.  and  Misiones,  the  native  production 
for  the  year  being  28.(i00.()00  pounds,  and  the  total  area  under 
cultivation  10.000  acres.  Figures  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1907 
fix  the  imports  in  husk  at  12.710  tons,  valued  at  $254,820.  and  15,415 
tons  of  clean  rice,  worth  $1.'288.145.  Rice  in  husk  comes  mainly 
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from  the  British  possessions — 10.1U7  tons  hein^  received  from  this 
source  in  11*00 — while  clean  rice  comes  principally  from  Italy,  which 
furnished  lO.OOO  tons  in  1000.  Bice  mifjht  be  cultivated  with  advan- 
tajre  in  the  Pi'ovince  of  Cordoba,  and  the  islands  forminjr  the  delta 
of  the  Pai-ana  are  especially  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  import 
duty,  as  at  present  established,  is  25  per  cent  on  a  tariff  value  of 
$20  <rold  iier  ton  for  rice  in  the  husk  and  $80  jrold  per  ton  for  clean 
rice. 

Live  stock  throujrhout  the  country.  ”  calculated  approximately  on 
the  basis  of  some  provincial  censuses  and  other  references.”  is  shown 
as  follows:  Cattle,  25.844.800;  sheep.  77.580.500;  horses,  5,4(52,170: 
mules  and  donkeys,  545,870;  pigs.  2,845,700,  and  goats,  2,506.800. 

The  I^rovince  of  Buenos  Aires  is  creditecb  with  the  possession  of 
7,000.000  head  of  cattle  and  48,000.000  sheep;  Corrientes  has  6,000.000 
of  the  former  and  1,400,000  of  the  latter;  Entre  Rios  has  3,000,000 
and  5,340,000,  respectively;  Cordoba,  2,500,000  and  2,800,000;  Santa 
Fe,  2,500,000  and  1,800.000.  Of  horses,  Buenos  Aires  has  1,700,000; 
Salta,  725.000;  Entre  Rios,  590,000;  Corrientes,  Cordoba,  and  Santa 
F e,  about  425.000  each.  Cordoba  has  120,000  of  the  mules  and  asses, 
and  Jujuy,  57,000.  The  goats  are  most  numerous  in  Cordoba  (850.- 
0(K)) :  San  Luis  has  420,000;  Santiago  del  Estero,  340,000;  Salta. 
Rioja,  and  Catamarca.  about  200,000  each.  Santa  Fe  has  2,000,000 
pigs,  and  Mendo/.a,  Santiago  del  Estero,  and  Entre  Rios,  about 
40,000  each. 

Cattle  and  sheep  in  the  southern  territories  are  increasing  in  num¬ 
bers.  The  Pampa  has  550,000  head  of  cattle  and  7.000,000  sheep ;  the 
Rio  Negro.  177,600  of  the  former  and  3,620.000  of  the  latter;  Chubut. 
200.000  and  1.200,000;  Santa  Cruz,  100,000  and  3,000,000;  Neuquen, 
200.000  and  00(*.000,  and  Tierra  del  Fuego,  350,000  sheep. 

For  the  year  the  various  slaughtering  and  freezing  establishments 
of  the  Republic  I’ejiort  cattle  slaughtered  to  the  number  of  931,048; 
sheep,  2,761,696;  pigs,  12.261. 

Imports  of  cattle  cover  2.900  bulls,  3,950  sheep,  785  horses,  and  111 
donkeys.  Of  the  cattle  imported.  9  jier  cent  were  slaughtered,  owing 
to  tubercidosis,  while  of  the  2,997,100  sheep  inspected  at  Tablada, 
45.554  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  tick  and  were  condemned. 

The  ports  were  opened  for  the  export  of  live  stock  in  March,  after 
having  been  closed  for  about  twelve  months.  The  trial  shipment  of 
steers  to  Chile  resulted  favorably,  and  reports  from  the  various  freez¬ 
ing  establishments  are  in  the  main  satisfactory.  In  June  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  La  Plata  Cold  Storage  Company  was  obtained 
by  the  Swift  Packing  Company  of  Chicago,  but  without  any  resultant 
developments  of  note.  The  increase  of  duties  levied  by  Brazil  on 
salted-beef  products  in  order  to  protect  the  Rio  Grande  trade  has  had 
its  result  in  diminishing  the  shipments  of  this  class  of  merchandise. 
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!Ui(l  exjjort  figures  Avould  iiulicate  that  this  industry  is  gradually 
disappearing  from  the  country. 

Shipments  of  live  stock  were  represented  In’  7.315  steers.  44,887 
wethers,  3,755)  horses.  1.145  mules,  2'27  donkeys.  19  pigs,  and  4  goats. 
Imports  of  pedigree  cattle  numbered  1.303;  sheep,  4.200;  horses.  730; 
pigs,  942. 

In  the  statistical  year  ending  with  September  30,  wool  shipments 
l)ad  been  made  to  the  extent  of  385.137  bales,  as  compared  with  400,- 
5*94  bales  in  1900.  The  countries  receiving  these  exports  were;  (ler- 
many,  158,745;  France,  151,708;  United  Kingdom,  44.988;  United 
States,  20,200;  Italy,  3.403,  and  various,  5.973  bales. 

.Vnother  important  export  item  is  covered  by  ox  and  horse  hides, 
of  which  the  total  number  shipped  in  the  first  half  of  1907  was  1,804,- 
225,  as  compared  with  1,981,717  in  the  same  period  of  1900. 

In  connection  with  the  discovery  of  the  evasion  of  port  and  quaran¬ 
tine  laws  on  the  part  of  certain  individuals  engaged  in  cattle  impor¬ 
tation  into  the  Eepnblic,  governmental  regulations  in  regard  to  this 
industry  were  issued,  it  being  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
safeguard  in  every  possible  manner  this  important  branch  of  its  eco¬ 
nomic  life,  and  the  application  of  stringent  measures  was  resolved 
iijion  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  introduction  of  tuberculous  cat¬ 
tle  or  their  unlawful  treatment  at  quarantine.  Imported  food  prod¬ 
ucts  from  animals  not  domesticated — that  is  to  say,  game  and  fish — 
will  hereafter  be  admitted  into  the  Republic  without  accomijanying 
certificates  of  inspection,  and  will  oidy  bo  subject  to  the  inspection 
provided  for  by  the  laws  of  that  country  upon  their  arrival. 

The  development  of  manufacturing  industries  was  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory  during  the  year.  Dairies.  Hour  mills,  and  refrigerating  plants 
all  show  the  natural  progress  incident  to  the  immense  areas  devoted  to 
camp  products,  while  the  cultui’e  of  silk  is  expected  to  take  rank 
among  the  profitable  industries  of  the  country  within  a  short  time. 

44ie  sugar  industry  did  not  entirely  meet  the  demands  of  local 
consumption.  This  fact  was  due  to  the  loss  of  a  part  of  the  cane 
crop  on  account  of  the  great  frosts  in  June,  as  happened  also  in 
190C.  There  are  at  the  present  time  47  sugar  refineries  established 
in  the  Republic,  of  which  34  are  in  Tucuman.  1  at  Santiago  del 
Estero,  2  in  Santa  Fe,  1  in  (’orrientes.  2  in  Salta.  3  in  Jujuy,  1  in 
Formosa,  and  3  in  the  Chaco.  The  cane  milled  in  Tucuman  Province 
during  the  year  w’as  1,403,817  tons,  pi'oducing  91,151  tons  of  sugar. 
In  1906  the  cane  treated  was  1,671,338  tons,  with  a  yield  of  100,745 
tons,  equivalent  to  6  per  cent,  while  the  percentage  of  yield  for  the 
1907  crop  was  6.55  per  cent.  The  industry  has  been  given  every 
stimulus,  such  as  export  liremiums,  high  protective  tariff,  etc.  Thus 
encouraged,  the  production  gradually  increased,  until  in  the  year 
1901  it  reached  165.341  tons,  of  which  nearly  52,000  tons  were  ex- 
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porti'd,  while  only  B07  tons  were  iin[)orted  and  lOL.'iUi  tons  eon- 
suined  in  the  eountrv.  A  few  years  later  the  export  preininins  were 
abolished  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  International 
Sn<;ar  C’onvention  held  in  London,  to  which  the  Argentine  (Jovern- 
inent  adhered.  Thereupon  the  exports  gradually  drojiped,  until  in 
the  year  190.")  they  amounted  to  oidy  *J.1‘29  tons,  the  total  production 
for  that  year  being  LiT.OtU  tons,  wh.ile  the  home  consumjition  in¬ 
creased  to  1:^0,921.  There  was  then  a  surplus  of  some  ‘J.'i.OOO  tons, 
and  the  sugar  planters  clamored  for  some  legislation  restricting  pro¬ 
duction,  which  the  (lovernment  complied  with.  Thus  restricted,  the 
production  amounted  to  only  118,S1T  tons  in  the  year  19()(),  of  which 
practically  none  was  exported,  while  :5,21S  tons  w’ere  imported.  The 
consumption  having,  however,  increased  to  12(»,l.‘i:i  tons,  there  was  a 
considerable  shortage,  which  was  covered  by  importation. 

As  the  import  duties  had  been  maintained,  the  ])rice  of  sugar  was 
very  high — in  fact,  higher  than  at  any  other  time  during  the  last 
ten  years — and  the  (iovernment  issued  a  decree  reducing  the  import 
duties  from  7  to  0  cents  Argentine  gold  jier  kilogram  (2t  pounds), 
which  appears  to  have  relieved  the  situation  somewhat.  A  rebate 
of  35  cents  per  kilogram  is  allowed  on  sugar  exported  from  the 
country,  Avhich  consequently  can  not  he  landed  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Cotton  growing  shows  as  yet  a  very  small  develpoment,  as  only 
about  10,000  acres  are  under  cultivation,  chiefly  in  the  IVovinces  of 
Corrientes,  Santa  Fe,  La  Kioja,  and  Tucuman.  The  crop  for  the 
year  is  given  as  7,000  metric  tons,  and  the  latest  information  on  the 
subject  indicates  that  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  liepuhlic  are 
well  adapted  to  this  culture,  Avhile  the  scarcity  of  labor 
might,  in  the  opinion  of  experts,  be  met  by  the  employment 
of  Indian  service.  Cotton  imjiorts  for  the  year  ai'e  placed  at 
about  110,143  pounds.  Only  two  spinning  mills  are  operated 
in  the  country,  while  weaving  establishments  number  02,  using 
in  the  greater  part  imported  yarns.  'Phe  Chaco  district  contains 
a  large  number  of  gins,  whicb  during  the  year  treated  about  800 
metric  tons  of  cotton,  half  being  used  in  Buenos  Aires  and  the 
remainder  dispatched  to  the  Liverpool  market.  The  cotton  seed 
are  sold  to  the  Colonelli  factory,  which  is  the  only  one  ecpiiiiped 
for  the  manufacture  of  oil.  The  three  small  cotton  manufacturing 
companies  originally  established  have  combined  as  the  ‘‘  Socudafi 
Ililnnderias  Anjentinns  de  Alc/odon^’’  cajiitalized  at  about  $875,000. 
'I'his  company  uses  the  native  product,  without  having  recourse  to 
importations  of  raw  material,  to  the  extent  of  400  tons,  and  its  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  year  called  for  an  increase  over  the  preceding  one. 

The  Province  of  Tucuman  presents  the  most  promising  features 
for  future  development  of  silk  culture,  and  Salta  follows.  For  the 
47648— Bull.  1,  pt  1—08 - 5 
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whole  Kepublic  a  total  of  11. .■».■)().( )00  inullierry  trees  is  reported,  of 
which  Santa  Fe  lias  0.200.000:  Cordoba,  4.o00.000;  Entre  Kios. 
l..‘)00.000.  and  the  Provinces  of  Tucunian.  Salta.  Jnjny,  and  Santia"o 
del  Estero.  2.')0.000  trees  taken  to<rether. 

'I'he  year  was  exceedin<rly  favorable  for  the  wine  industry.  The 
crop  reached  the  inaxiinuin  of  production  obtained  uji  to  this  date, 
while  the  market  <renerally  was  favorable  and  rendered  possible  the 
sale  of  the  outiuit.  There  were  20.1  lO  hectares  of  cultivated  vine¬ 
yards  in  the  Province  of  Mendoza,  and  the  crop  amounted  to 
0.:W4.937  tons  of  {rrapes.  valued  at  $1(S.000.000. 

At  the  bejrinninjr  of  the  year  there  were  in  the  l\e})ublic  271  cream¬ 
eries.  IS  hutter  factories.  OS  cheese-inakin<;  establishments,  and  37 
“  mixed  *’  factories.  The  Province  of  Puenos  Aires  is  the  center  of 
the  dairy  industry  and  maintains  230  creameries.  12  butter  factories 
(of  which  .■)  are  located  in  the  cajiital).  o{)  cheese  factories,  and  2.') 
"mixed"  establishments.  Santa  Fe  Province  has  17  creameries.  .■) 
butter  factories.  4  cheese  factoi-ies.  and  0  mixed  factories,  while  Entre 
Kios  and  ('ordoba  divide  the  remainder.  The  capital  invested  in  this 
industry  is  $4..‘»43.420  national  currency. 

Of  the  303  flour  mills  located  in  the  Kepublic  at  the  befrinnin<r  of 
the  year,  .“il  were  not  in  operation,  the  iiroduction  for  1900  havinf;  been 
099.000  tons  of  flour,  rejiresentinjr  980,0(59  tons  of  wheat.  The  per- 
centajre  of  flour  and  by-products  were  07.(57  and  28.74.  respectively. 
Flour  shipments  were  mainly  to  Brazil,  that  country  taking  127,499 
tons,  or  92.81  ])er  cent,  of  the  total  exjiorts  of  that  commodity,  as 
a<rainst  88.98  per  cent  in  the  precediiifr  year.  The  location  of  the 
mills  is  as  follows;  Pity  of  Buenos  Aires.  19;  Province  of  Buenos 
Aires,  08;  Santa  Fe.  39;  Entre  Kios.  28;  (’ordoba.  22;  San  Luis,  3; 
.‘8antia«ro  del  Estero.  20;  Mendoza,  18:  San  Juan,  19:  La  Kioja.  0; 
(’atamarca.  14;  Salta.  20;  Jujuy.  8;  Pampa,  1;  Xeuquen.  12;  Kio 
Xe«rro.  2;  (dnibut.  4. 

The  development  of  the  mineral  possibilities  of  the  Kepublic  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  export  returns  for  the  year  the 
only  classification  other  than  a<rricultural  products  showinjr  an  in¬ 
creased  valuation  was  under  the  head  of  minerals.  The  total  ship¬ 
ments  ajr^ri’fftid^d  $r)G.‘).039.  re|)resentin<r  a  <rain  of  $291,223  over  those 
of  the  preceding;  year.  The  specific  item  accountinj;  lar<rely  for  this 
increase  is  copper,  bar  cojiper  fi<rurin<r  for  $292,49;*)  and  ore  foi’ 
$170,207.  the  gain  over  1903  lieing  $212,307  and  $80,484,  respectively. 

d'in  was  exjiorted  valued  at  $(5,(570.  against  none  in  1900,  and  iron 
ore  shipments  showed  an  increased  valuation  of  $8,927,  the  total 
value  being  $29,(5(59. 

Silver  exports  worth  $1,722  are  also  reported,  against  none  in  the 
preceding  year :  and  another  item  of  shipment,  borate  of  lime,  figures 
foi-  $49,.‘500.  a  gain  over  190(5  of  $2.9;'50. 
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The  actual  production  of  minerals  throughout  the  Kepublic  is  still 
small,  though  concessions  have  been  granted  and  surveys  made  which 
indicate  the  beginning  of  a  thorough  exploitation  of  the  resources. 
Among  the  mining  enterj)rises  under  development  on  a  sound  eco- 
manic  basis  are  the  Bora  deposits  and  mines  at  Salta  and  Jujuy.  The 
mineral  is  very  pure  and  is  shipped  in  a  crude  state  without  any 
ti'catment.  Difficulty  in  transporting  the  product  to  the  railroad 
hinders  the  exploitation  under  })resent  conditions. 

Among  other  noteworthy  properties,  the  Concordia  mine  at  Jujuy 
claims  special  attention,  for  it  possesses  very  rich  lodes  and  shows 
excellent  results.  This  mine  belongs  to  an  Anglo-fiernian  syndicate, 
and  the  shares  are  (pioted  at  loO  to  :200  per  cent.  The  syndicate  has 


Tin:  (JRAXI*  STANO  AXK  PART  OK  THE  RACE  TRACK  OK  THE  .JOCKEY  CI.UB 
OK  BKEXOS  AIRES. 

It  is  one  of  the  richest  clubs  in  the  world.  RncinK  is  a  favorite  sport  in  the  metropolis  of 

South  America. 

recently  made  large  purchases  of  mining  machinery  in  Eiirojje,  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  work  on  a  large  scale  is  to  be  started.  The 
I'amatima  mine,  in  the  same  district,  is  also  being  worked. 

(lold  is  found  in  Tierra  del  Fiiego.  and  gold  washing  has  been 
carried  on  for  some  time  in  a  primitive  manner.  Recently,  however, 
iin  English  comjjanv  has  betm  formed  for  the  purpo.se  of  extracting 
gold  in  a  more  .systematic  and  up-to-date  manner,  and  a  modern 
plant  with  dredging  and  washing  machinery  is  to  be  installed.  Regu¬ 
lar  work  at  Neiiqiien  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Buenos  Aires  comjjany. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  enterprises,  copper,  silver,  and 
lead  are  exploited,  and  wolfram  and  tin  have  been  di.scovered  embed¬ 
ded  in  granite  layers  at  ^fazon  and  exjjloration  work  inaugurated. 
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Petroleum  has  been  discovered  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Kepuhlic, 
chiefly  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  C’ordilleras  toward 
Chaco,  in  the  Provinces  of  Salta  and  Jujuy.  The  petroleum  wells 
situated  in  the  southern  part  of  Mendoza  and  Xeuquen  are  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  and  the  ])roduct  has  been  extracted  in  appre¬ 
ciable  (plant  ities. 

RAILWAYS. 

d'he  railway  law  as  sanctioned  in  September  by  the  National  Con¬ 
gress.  jn-oviding  j^overnniental  legislation  for  the  uniformity  of  privi¬ 
leges  to  be  accorded  the  various  railroads  operatinjr  in  the  Republic, 
has  jriven  a  decided  imi)etus  to  the  development  of  new  enterprises. 
The  total  lenjrth  of  the  lines  in  operation  now  a^gre»rates  nearly 
14.000  miles,  of  which  over  000  miles  were  constructed  durin^r  the 
past  3’ear,  and  represent  an  invested  capital  of  $()Tl,t)88,874.  Most 
of  this  has  been  invested  by  En<rlish  capitalists  and  some  by  French 
capitalists,  but  other  nations  are  now  also  realizing;  the  advantages 
to  be  obtained  from  invi'stments  in  this  country,  and  two  valuable 
concessions  for  new  railroads  have  b('en  granted  this  year  to  some 
French-Belgian  capitalists. 

The  Government  has  afforded  private  railway  companies  every 
possible  facilitj’,  such  as  exemption  from  duties  on  all  material  re- 
(piired  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  roads,  etc.,  and 
the  new  concessions  recently  granted  include  some  of  these  privileges. 

A  consolidation  of  the  interests  of  three  imiiortant  roads  is  under 
consideration,  and  the  terms  of  the  contract  whereby  this  consolida¬ 
tion  is  to  be  effected  provide  for  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  for 
extensions  and  improvements. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  22  railroad  companies  established  in 
the  Rejiublic.  of  which  18  are  English,  with  head  offices  in  London.  1 
a  French  company,  and  3  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Government. 
Tin  •ee  different  gauges  are  used  on  these  lines,  and  the  rolling  stock 
consists  of  53.328  wagons  and  2.532  engines.  Increased  facilities  have 
Ihhui  provided  for  the  transport  of  camp  products,  which,  in  view  of 
the  exceptional  harvests,  is  a  most  auspicious  condition.  The  trans¬ 
port  of  cereals  and  wool  by  the  railways  in  1007  totaled  3.470.105 
tons  of  wheat.  1.478.421  tons  of  maize,  718,000  tons  of  linseed,  and 
155t,058  tons  of  wool.  M"ith  the  exception  of  maize,  all  these  products 
show  an  advance  over  the  jireceding  year.  The  grain  sheds,  etc.,  at 
stations  belonging  to  the  railways  and  to  individual  owners  have  a 
total  capacity  of  705,455  square  meters.  This  does  not  include  sheds, 
warehouses,  and  elevators  at  terminal  stations  or  ports  which  have, 
taken  together,  a  capacity  of  2,2()G,421  tons. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  the  i-ailway  lines  of  the  Republic  reached 
the  lx)rder  of  Bolivia  at  La  Quiaca.  This  result  was  secured  by  pro- 
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loiifriiig:  the  Xorthern  Central,  which  is  a  (lovernnieiit  line,  from 
Jiijny  throuj^h  the  Ilumahuaca  Canyon,  a  distance  of  IT.")  miles.  The 
extension  was  be^im  in  1903.  There  were  many  engineering  ob¬ 
stacles  to  be  surmounted.  One  short  section  of  the  line  where  the 
toiiographic  conditions  presented  peculiar  ditticulties  has  been  con¬ 
structed  provisionally,  and  it  is  subject  to  such  improvement  as  ex¬ 
perience  may  demonstrate  to  be  necessary.  But  the  striking  fact  is 
that  it  is  now  possible  to  go  by  train  or  to  shij)  freight  from  Buenos 
•Vires  to  the  border  of  Bolivia,  a  distance  of  1.2()()  miles.  The  port  of 
Kosario.  on  the  Parana  River,  whose  extensive  harbor  facilities  make 
it  an  entry  for  ocean-going  steamers,  is  nearer  by  more  than  100  miles, 
and  much  of  the  traffic  will  therefore  follow  that  route. 

On  .Inly  O  the  Government  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  exploration  of  a  railroad  from  Berma  to  Iluaitiiiuina, 
the  line  to  start  from  a  convenient  point  on  the  Xorthern  Central, 
in  the  valley  of  Lerma,  and  terminate  at  Huaitupiina,  or  another 
point  near  the  Chilean  frontier,  whence  it  shall  connect  with  the  line 
that  the  concessionaire  is  to  construct  on  Chilean  territory  from  the 
port  of  Antofagasta  or  La  Chimba  to  the  frontier.  The  line  must 
l)e  completed  Avithin  four  years  from  the  date  of  approval  by  Con¬ 
gress.  The  Government  is  to  pay  the  conce.ssionaire  a  subsidy  of 
$3,000,000  gold,  to  be  paid  in  portions  corresponding  to  sections  of 
V2i  miles  of  rail,  at  the  rate  of  $0,’21+  per  mile. 

Two  commissions  have  been  appointed  for  the  survey  of  railroad 
lines  in  Patagonia;  one  will  connect  San  Antonio  with  Xahuelhuapi 
Lake,  passing  by  the  Valcheta  colony,  and  the  other,  starting  from 
Kivadavia  and  passing  by  the  Sarmiento  and  San  Martin  colonies, 
will  terminate  at  the  "  1(5  de  Octubre  ”  colony.  The  great  importance 
of  this  work  is  evident,  especially  if  the  immense  wealth  of  Patagonia 
is  taken  into  consideration,  covering  mines,  valuable  woo<ls,  pasture 
grounds,  and  powerful  streams  for  the  generation  of  motive  power. 

A  bill  has  been  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  investment  of  $1,200,000.  national  currency,  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  bridges  and  roads  throughout  the  Republic  during  190S. 
Besides  this  amount,  there  have  been  appropriated  ali’eady,  in  several 
items  of  the  budget  law  of  190S,  $1,558,000,  national  currency,  for  the 
same  purpose. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

The  postal  and  telegraphic  services,  so  closely  allied  with  railwaj' 
affairs,  also  show  a  healthy  progress  during  1907,  when  the  revenues 
received  therefrom  increased  to  the  extent  of  $746,961  over  the  preced¬ 
ing  year,  the  revenues  from  each  being:  Posts.  $7,578,180.27;  tele- 
grajihs,  $2,255,374.90;  total,  $9,833,555.17. 

Up  to  December  31,  1907,  the  total  number  of  offices  established 
throughout  the  Republic  was  2,138,  distributed  as  follows:  Federal 
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ciipital,  5*2:  Provinces — Buenos  Aires,  581;  Santa  Fe.  297;  Cordoba, 
:109;  Entre  Bios,  132;  San  Luis,  7(5:  Mendoza,  71;  San  Juan,  3(5; 
Santiajro  del  Estero,  81;  Corrientes,  (5(5;  Tucunian,  81;  Salta,  (50: 
(Titaniarca,  54;  Jujuy,  33:  La  Rioja,  47;  Xorthern  Territories,  32: 
Southern  Territories,  124. 

The  postal  movement  amounted  to  (525.;13().9(5()  piece's  of  mail  mat¬ 
ter.  showinjr  an  increase  of  73,310,0(53  jiieces  over  the  iirevious  year. 

The  number  of  refjistered  letters  and  jiarcels.  the  value  of  which 
was  declared  in  the  central  post-office,  amounted  to  73,203  pieces, 
valued  at  $5,200,008.29.  The  movement  of  postal  money  orders  was: 
Internal,  issued,  $8,491,507.37;  international,  issued.  $254,219.08; 
paid,  $209,213.50. 

The  number  of  telegraphic  dispatches  transmitted  through  the 
national  lines  during  the  year  was  10.420,012. 

IMMIGRATION. 

During  the  year  the  total  number  of  arrivals,  including  [lassengers 
and  immigi’ants  from  foreign  countries  and  Montevideo,  was  329.1‘22. 
the  nationality  of  the  immigrants  Iwing:  Italians.  90.282:  Spaniards. 
82,000;  Russians.  9,530;  Turks.  7,43(5;  Freiu’h,  4,125;  Austrians,  3,439; 
(lermans.  2,322;  Pniglish,  1.059;  Hungarians.  1.220;  Portuguese. 
1,118;  Argentinians.  1.010;  (liveks,  ."iOO;  Swiss,  48(5;  Brazilians.  482: 
Montenegrins.  450;  Bulgarians,  442;  Danish,  378;  North  Americans. 
393;  Roumanians,  223;  Belgians.  209;  Moroccans,  180:  Dutch,  178. 
and  other  nationalities  in  Ic'sser  numbers. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Municipal  improvements  at  the  capital  are  jirogressing,  the  city 
being  authorized  to  contract  a  loan  of  $15,000,000  gold  at  a  rate  of 
interest  licit  greater  than  5  per  cent,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be 
devoted  to  the  rec’onstruction  of  markets,  the  opening  of  new  avenues 
and  ])lazas.  the  building  of  crematories  for  the  destruction  of  refuse*, 
the  reform  of  slaughterhouses,  the  complc'tion  of  the  magnilicent 
t’olon  Theater,  and  other  imiirovenients. 

The  Fnited  States  Consiil-deneral  emphasizes  the  nc'ed  of  an 
American  bank  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  says  that  its  impor¬ 
tance  is  second  only  to  the  need  of  a  steamship  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Buenos  Aires  in  the  matter  of  developing  North  American 
trade. 

Bids  have  Ix'en  recpiested  for  the  construction  of  a  system  of  metro¬ 
politan  subway  electric  railways,  and  provision  has  also  been  made 
for  the  paving  of  streets  of  Buenos  Aires,  construction  of  the  road 
from  Buenos  Airc's  to  Tigre  and  Cam|)o  de  Mayo,  and  of  the  road 
from  Cruz  del  Eje  to  Candelaria. 

The  tax  collected  on  real  estate  in  the  Argentine  cajiital  during  the 
year  amounted  to  $10,334,740.98,  national  currency,  or  an  increase  of 
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$;{.774.32i}.s4  (»v(*r  the  amount  collected  in  1000.  and  in  the  national 
territories  the  collections  amounted  to  $1,121,810.04,  in  comparison 
with  $472.728.7.')  collected  in  1000. 

Srventy-one  new  comiianies  Avere  floated  dnriufr  the  year  1007  in 
the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  with  an  authorized  cajiital  of  $4,550,000 
<rohl  and  $47,770,000  j)aper.  The  subscribed  capital  at  the  time  of 
re^ristration  of  statutes  was  $2,445,050  ^old  and  $18,575,245  paper. 

The  tramway  companies  of  the  city  report  receipts  for  the  year  of 
over  $22,500,000.  national  currency.  Of  the  electric  system,  then* 
are  .520  kilometers  in  operation,  and  of  animal  traction  18.  making  a 
total  of  over  88(S  miles. 

Building  opeiations  show  remarkable  progress  in  late  years.  The 
advance  commenced  in  1004  Avith  an  increase  of  80  per  cent  OA'er 
11H»8.  In  1005  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  over  1JH)4  is  shown.  The 
increase  in  1000  over  1005  is  48  per  cent,  and  that  of  1007  over  1000 
41  per  cent.  From  1001  to  11M)7  the  advance  has  exceeded  250  per 
cent. 

For  the  deA  elopment  of  commercial  relations  betAveen  (lermanA'  and 
the  Bepnblic  a  com})any  has  recently  been  formed  in  Berlin  to  devote 
itself  to  a  consideration  of  Argentine-Gernianic  industries,  immigra¬ 
tion.  and.  in  general,  eAerything  contributing  to  the  develojiment  of 
the  exchange  of  products  betAveen  these  countries.  The  (lOAernment 
is  so  convinced  that  this  enterprise  Avill  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  Kepublic  that  it  has  decided  to  subsidize  it,  and  Avill  besides  grant 
every  necessary  facility  to  assure  its  success.  With  this  object  in 
vicAv.  the  Ministry  of  Finance  Avill  assume  all  expenses  for  the 
establishment  of  the  permanent  exposition  of  Argentine  products  in 
(xermany. 

In  addition  to  projected  tariff  legislation  the  (xOAernment  is  care¬ 
fully  considering  modifications  of  trade-mark  and  patent  laAvs.  Avhich 
have  long  needed  attention. 


Under  President  Montes,  avIiosc  term  of  office  expires  during  the 
year  1{M)8.  Bolivia's  advance  in  commerce  and  foreign  relations  has 
l)een  noteAvorthy.  Sehor  Fernando  E.  Guachalla,  President-elect. 
Avas  formerly  Minister  from  BoliA'ia  to  the  United  States  and  has 
si*r\ed  his  country  in  various  diplomatic  and  official  capacities,  being 
Avell  eipiipped  for  his  high  office.  The  great  resoui’ces  of  the  Re- 
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piihlic  are  heinjr  appreciated  not  only  by  the  people  of  the  country, 
hut  by  foreign  countries.  There  is  hardly  a  Kepublic  in  all  Latin 
America  .sho\vin<r  more  activity  in  railroad.  minin»r.  and  fieneral 
develoj)ment. 

FUliElGX  AFFAIHS. 

The  international  relations  durin<r  1907  were  most  satisfactory. 
.Special  conventions  were  sijjned  with  Brazil  and  Chile  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  boundaiy  (piestions.  The  friendly  suggestion  made  by 
the  Argentine  (iovernment  for  the  agivement  with  Paraguay  of  the 
liasis  of  an  arbitration  treaty  has  been  accepted.  An  agreement  has 
been  made  with  Chile  for  the  <lesignation  of  the  Permanent  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Tribtitial  at  I'he  Hague  to  settle  all  ditferetices  that  may  arise 
from  the  interpretation  and  enforcement  of  the  Treaty  (»f  Peace  and 
Friendship  of  October,  1901.  and  it  has  been  resolved  by  common  con¬ 
sent,  after  taking  into  consideration  the  interests  of  both  parties,  to 
rectify  in  the  points  of  Chajmuco  and  Collahuasi  the  boundary  line 
fixed  in  said  treaty;  the  settlement  regarding  the  payment  of  the 
guaranty  of  railroads  has  been  satisfactorily  carried  through.  On  the 
.Vrica-La  Paz  Kailroad.  which  is  one  of  the  important  points  of  the 
treaty  of  October,  1904,  the  work  of  construction  is  being  executed 
with  the  necessary  impulse. 

For  the  furtherance  of  the  conditions  of  the  Petropolis  Treaty  a 
protocol  has  been  signed  with  the  Republic  of  Brazil  for  the  verifica- 
t  ion  of  the  River  Verde,  and  another  for  the  demarcation  of  the  bound¬ 
ary  line:  it  has  also  been  agreed  to  extend  for  the  period  of  one  year 
the  functions  of  tlie  arbitration  tribunal  created  by  the  treaty  of 
Petropolis.  the  stipulations  of  which  will  be  fulfilled  as  soon  as  the 
special  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  is  signed. 

An  im])ortant  customs  convention  with  Peiai.  signed  on  January 
:ll.  190S,  at  La  Paz.  regulates,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  com¬ 
merce  and  customs  of  November  UH),'),  the  free  transit  of  mer¬ 
chandise  imported  or  exported  through  Mollendo  or  any  other  port 
that  the  Peruvian  (iovernment  may  designate  for  the  commerce  of 
Bolivia.  This  convention  will  be  operative  until  July  1.  1911.  but 
at  the  expiration  of  this  period  it  may  be  continued  indefinitely  unless 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  have  denounced  it  after  one  year's 
notice. 

The  boundary  (piestion  with  Peru,  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the 
Argentine  Government,  is  nearing  its  settlement,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  In  all  other  respects  the  relations 
l)etween  the  two  nations  are  most  cordial,  and  the  Peruvian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  ordered  the  opening  of  the  port  of  Ho,  after  having  been 
fitted  adequately  for  the  nece.ssities  of  commerce,  and  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  to  Moquegua  with  a  branch  on  the  Arequipa-Mollendo 
line  for  Bolivian  traffic. 


GOVERNMENT  PALACE,  SANTA  CRUZ,  BOLIVIA. 

is  a  ooinmori'iitl  and  distribiitini;  ociiU'r  ior  cacao.  colTcc,  tobacco,  ()uiiiiiic,  vanilla,  and  other  tmiiii  al 
products.  It  is  1)94  miles  from  La  I’ast. 
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With  the  other  iiiitioiis  of  the  world  the  most  perfect  and  friendly 
lelations  are  maintained,  which  tend  to  increase  the  commercial  move¬ 
ment  of  the  liepnhlic. 

FIXANCE. 

The  financial  situation  of  the  Republic  is  satisfactory.  The  con¬ 
version  of  (Tovernment  bonds  was  effected  during  1007.  new  certifi¬ 
cates  iH'aring  S  per  cent  interest,  instead  of  the  old  ones  at  10  per  cent, 
having  been  issued  and  sold  at  par.  Up  to  June  30.  1007,  the  internal 
debt  amounted  to  a  total  of  $*2,000,000. 

'J'he  general  budget  of  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  (lovern- 
ment  for  the  j^ear  1008  provides  for  revenues.  $8,000,000:  expendi¬ 
tures.  $0,000,000;  a  deficit  of  $1,000,000. 

The  status  of  the  five  banks  of  issue  oiierating  under  the  laws  of  the 
Republic,  on  June  30.  1007,  showed  a  capital  of  $0,000,000  and  cash 
on  hand  $4,800,000.  The  cash  balance  covers  gold,  silver,  and  nickel 
dejiosits,  also  revenue  stamps  and  bonds. 

The  operations  of  the  national  mint  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year  were  as  follows:  Redemption  of  coins  valued  at  $7,848.7(5;  ex- 
jienditures  on  materials,  $1,021.57 ;  coinage,  $24,471.54. 

'Fhe  customs  agenc}*  of  the  Republic  at  Arica,  Chile,  collected  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  a  total  revenue  of  $77,285.07,  which,  compared  with  that 
of  11)0(5,  shows  an  increase  of  $47,255.83  for  1007. 

COM  MERCK. 

'Fhe  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  is  advancing  with  most  encour¬ 
aging  figures,  the  total  for  1007  being  e.stimated  at  $55,000,000,  com¬ 
pared  with  $45,347,420  in  100(5.  The  United  States  figured  on  the 
im])ort  list  for  $2,852.4(50.  Of  the  imports  in  100(5,  valued  at  $17.- 
543,(5(52,  the  United  States  furnished  $1,130,004,  or  0.4  per  cent, 
against  5.(5  jier  cent  in  the  preceding  year,  and  received  $01,350,  or 
0.32  i)er  cent,  out  of  a  total  export  value  of  $27,827,258.  as  compared 
with  0.13  per  cent  in  1005. 

The  imports  consist  of  all  kinds  of  European  and  American  mer¬ 
chandise,  such  as  tools  and  machinery,  clothing,  furniture,  groceries, 
beverages,  fabrics,  chemical  products,  drugs,  and  everything  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  use  of  a  civilized  nation.  Much  of  the  merchandise  des¬ 
tined  ultimately  for  llolivia  is  shipped  via  Chilean,  Peruvian,  and 
Brazilian  ports. 

The  principal  articles  exported  and  their  average  valuations  are: 
Tin,  $18,000,000;  rubber,  $5,300,000 ;  silv*er  bullion  and  ore,  $2,375,000; 
copjier,  $1,(550,000;  bismuth,  $575,000;  gold,  $18,000;  sundries, 
$250,000. 

The  depression  in  the  financial  world  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
had  its  etfect  upon  the  price  of  Bolivian  tin  in  the  foreign  markets. 


INDIAN  COCA  GATHERERS,  BOLIVIA. 

The  principal  cwa  plantatimis  of  Bolivia  are  in  the  YuiiKas  Valley.  Cocaine  is  j’Xtractcrl  from  the  leaves,  the  Iinlinns  masticntinp;  them  to  relieve 
fatigue,  hutiger,  and  dilliciilty  experieiieeU  in  muuntaiu  climbing.  The  shrub  is  also  found  in  I’cru  and  otlicr  parus  of  South  .Vnierica. 
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with  a  consequent  liniitinjrof  its  production.  In  accordance  with  the 
slidino  scale  adopted  with  reference  to  the  value  of  Straits  tin.  which 
is  taken  as  a  standard,  the  oiipiit  for  the  year  had  a  total  valuation 
of  $15.()()(),()()(),  or  $:h()00,()()0  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

Statistics  covering  the  inoveinent  of  tin  during  the  year  in  the 
markets  of  Europe  and  America  place  the  Bolivian  product  second 
among  the  deliveries  for  consumption.  Although  far  outranked  hy 
the  Straits  output.  l.‘».:f()()  tons  are  credited  to  Bolivia,  as  against 
1(>.3S0  tons  in  IhOti. 

The  Department  of  I’otosi  increased  its  pi’oduction  hy  4.08  per 
cent,  and  that  of  La  I*az  by  3^  per  cent,  while  Cochabamba  more  than 
doubled  its  output.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Department  of  Ornro 
diminisluKl  its  production  by  iJO.44  per  cent  as  an  economic  measure 
induced  by  the  decline  in  the  i)rice  of  tin  in  the  world's  markets  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  year. 

The  principal  custom-houses  of  the  Republic  at  the  i)resent  time 
are  Iluaqui,  Ornro.  Uynni,  Tupiza.  Tarija.  Puerto  Suarez.  Villa 
Bella.  Abnna,  Madre  de  Dios,  and  Bahia.  The  following  are  second 
and  third-class  custom-houses :  Corocoro,  Sotalaya,  Pelechuco.  Itenes. 
San  Matias.  Yacuiba.  Salitre.  Rio  (irande.  Salinas  de  (iarcilindoza. 
II  naycho,  San  Ignacio,  and  La  (iaiba. 

All  merchandise,  in  order  to  be  lawfully  imported  into  the  Re¬ 
public,  must  pass  through  one  of  the  established  custom-houses. 
Steel  arms  and  tirearms.  as  well  as  powder.  e.\cej)t  such  as  is  im¬ 
ported  for  use  in  mines,  and.  in  general,  all  kinds  of  war  supplies, 
can  only  be  imported  with  the  exjiress  consent  of  the  (iovernment. 

Foreign  merchandise  imijorted  for  consumption  within  the  Re¬ 
public  jiays.  in  the  proper  custom-house,  the  duties  sjiecitied  in  the 
customs  taritf ;  merchandise  free  of  duty  is  such  as  is  so  mentioned  in 
the  customs  taritf.  or  that  which  is  declared  free  of  duty  by  the  legis¬ 
lative  jMnver.  After  merchandise  passes  through  the  custom-house 
of  the  Republic  it  is  exempt  from  all  further  taxation,  unless  State 
laws  and  municipal  rules  and  regulations  otherwise  direct. 

All  the  products  of  the  country,  whether  in  a  natural  or  manufac¬ 
tured  state,  with  the  exception  of  live  vicunas,  chinchillas,  and  al- 
jiacas,  and  Bolivian  anti(piities.  may  be  exported.  Natural  and  manu¬ 
factured  products,  with  the  exception  of  the  following,  are  free  from 
export  duties:  Bismuth  in  ingots,  bismuth  in  bars,  copjier  in  bars, 
gold  in  ingots  or  powder,  silver  ores,  sealed  gold  coin,  and  rubber. 

INDXSTRIES. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  estimate  the  agricultural  production  of  the 
Republic.  Everything  of  this  kind  jiroduced  is  used  for  home  con¬ 
sumption,  except  india  rubber,  which  is  exported  to  Europe,  and 
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small  quantities  of  cacao,  coffee.  Peruvian  bark.  etc.,  sent  to  Chile  and 
the  Argentine  Republic. 

India  rubber,  the  exploitation  of  which  at  present  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  important  and  sure  sources  of  national  wealth,  is  regarded 
as  the  most  valuable  vegetable  product  of  the  country,  both  in  Bolivia 
and  abroad.  In  the  luxuriant  forests  that  cover  the  valleys  and 
ravines  of  the  large  Conzata.  Camata.  Mapiri.  Tipuani.  Mariapu, 
('hallana.  and  other  less  important  rivers  of  Bolivia  are  found  a 
number  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  several  species  of  brambles  that  produce 
different  kinds  of  rubber. 

The  greatest  rubber-producing  regions  are  located  in  the  national 
territory  of  ('olonias.  the  departments  of  Beni  and  Santa  Cruz,  and 
portions  of  La  Paz  and  C(K-habamba.  Both  cacao  and  coffee  are 
grown  in  the  districts  of  La  Paz  and  Cochabamba.  Beni  and  Santa 
('I’uz  also  cultivate  coffee  and  other  valuable  vegetable  products. 

The  jiroblem  which  at  present  is  regarded  as  most  important  by 
agriculturists  is  the  irrigation  of  the  fields  and  the  best  manner  of 
utilizing  the  waters  from  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  reservoirs. 

Thei’e  are  many  rich  mines  in  the  Republic  in  which  are  found 
almost  all  the  minerals  known  in  the  world.  The  mountains  of  the 
country  contain  great  veins  of  precious  metals,  constituting  the  most 
varied  combinations,  and  these  metals  are  exploited  on  a  large  scale. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  great  scarcity  of  labor,  as  well  as  of  ca])ital 
and  x’ailroads.  a  complete  exploitation  can  not  be  made.  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  difficulties  it  may  1k>  said  that  the  mining  industry  in 
the  Republic  is  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  latest  improvements, 
and  that  the  best  miners  in  South  America  are  to  be  found  in  Bolivia. 
The  copper  deposits  of  ('orocoro  and  the  tin  and  bismuth  mines  are 
considered  among  the  richest  in  the  world.  The  wealth  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  tin  mines  is  wonderful,  though  develojmient  is  handicapped 
by  the  lack  of  capital,  railroads,  and  public  roads  which  would  facili¬ 
tate  the  transportation  of  the  product  to  the  seaboard. 

The  mining  law  of  the  country  protects  foreign  capitalists,  who 
enjoy  all  kinds  of  privileges  in  the  exploitation  of  mines.  All  for¬ 
eigners  may  acipiire  mining  claims  on  the  same  conditions  as  Bolivian 
citizens,  and  machinery  imported  for  use  in  the  mining  and  agricul¬ 
tural  industries  is  free  of  duty. 

Gold,  silver,  tin,  bismuth,  and  copper  constitute  the  chief  mineral 
wealth  of  the  Republic,  though  other  mineral  substances,  such  as 
wolfram,  antimony,  lead,  borate  of  lime,  etc.,  abound. 

The  annual  production  of  gold  may  be  estimated  at  approximately 
ouO  kilograms  of  gold,  the  official  value  of  which  is  $137,500.  Silver 
abounds  in  nearly  all  the  territory  of  the  Reiiublic.  and  there  are 
more  than  10.000  abandoned  silver  mines,  not  including  a  great  many 
which  ax’e  at  presexit  being  exploited.  The  exploitatioxx  of  the  aban- 
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(l()iie<l  mines  has  not  been  carried  on  not  because  of  the  exhaustion  of 
the  metal  or  any  deficiency  therein,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  capital  or 
suitable  means  for  the  extraction  of  the  water,  and  other  difficulties. 

COMMINK’ATIOX. 

In  August,  1!M)7,  the  extent  of  railways  in  exploitation  was  418 
miles,  and  the  wagon  roads  of  the  Republic  had  a  length  of  :i,304 
miles.  Navigable  rivers  within  the  territory  of  the  country  have  a 
length  of  l8.8-2()  kilometers,  or  lO.l.lG  maritime  miles. 

I'nder  various  treaty  agreements  with  the  (iovernment  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Repid)lic  was  authorized  to  construct  railway  lines  to  Tupiza,  a 
distance  of  oiJ  miles,  which  is  the  natui’al  railway  center  of  southern 
Bolivia.  After  the  line  reached  the  Bolivian  frontier  the  Argentine 
Kxecutive  gave  orders  for  the  engineering  studies  preliminary  to 
the  construction  of  the  'I'upiza  extension,  and  these  studies  are  now 
being  made  and  the  active  construction  will  not  be  long  dela3'ed. 
With  the  railwav  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  southern  part  of  Bolivia 
completed,  on  a  long  link  (»f  the  main  trunk  of  the  intercontinental 
>vstem  trains  are  running.  The  next  step  is  its  prolongation  north¬ 
ward.  This  is  now  assured  under  the  polic}'  of  the  Bolivian  (iov¬ 
ernment  and  the  agreement  made  with  the  Speyer-Cit\’  Bank  sj’iuli- 
cate  of  New  York.  The  first  stage  was  the  contract  under  which 
the  (iovernment  set  aside  $liJ,0(X),()00.  which  included  the  $10,000,000 
indemnit}’  received  from  Brazil  in  settlement  of  the  Acre  rubber 
territorv  controversy,  and  the  .Vmerican  capitalists  furnished 
$15,000,000. 

The  earliest  work  was  in  filling  the  gaps  in  the  Pan-American 
links.  The  first  section  to  be  undertaken  was  that  between  Viacha. 
on  the  short  railway  line  between  Lake  Titicaca  and  La  Paz,  and 
the  citv  of  Oruro.  The  distance  is  1*28  miles.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  line  will  be  completed  to  Oruro  in  July,  1908.  There  it  will 
join  the  Antofagasta  and  Bolivia  Railwav.  Under  a  provisional 
agreement  recentlj^  made  with  the  Antofagasta  company,  which  is 
an  English  corporation,  the  tracks  will  be  used  lyv  the  two  companies 
in  common  between  Oruro  and  the  town  of  Uvuni.  The  distance 
from  U.vuni  to  Oruro  is  195  miles:  Oruro  to  Viacha,  128:  Viacha  to 
Onaqui,  on  Lake  Titicaca,  40:  so  that  within  a  short  time  it  is 
probable  that  303  miles  of  the  main  truidc  of  the  Pan-American 
sj'stem  will  l»e  in  operation  in  the  Republic. 

The  Speyer-Uity  Bank  .syndicate  will  be  able  to  undertake  the 
construction  of  the  line  from  lAuni  to  Tupiza  much  earlier  than  had 
b(>en  anticipated.  The  ])roject  of  making  the  connection  by  the  longer 
route  from  Tupiza  to  the  mining  cit}’  of  Potosi  will  not  have  to  be 
carried  out.  since  under  the  arrangement  the  latter  city  will  be  joined 
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with  the  main  trunk  by  a  spur.  The  distance  from  Uyiini  to  Tnpiza  is 
12.‘')  miles,  and  since  from  Tnpiza  to  the  frontier  is  52  miles,  as  rejrards 
the  Pan-American  line  in  Bolivia,  it  may  he  said  that  only  177  miles 
remain  to  be  completed. 

A  kindred  project  has  for  its  object  the  nnitini;  of  water  and  rail 
ti’ansportation.  thus  alTordinjr  the  means  of  utilizin<r  the  extensive 
river  systems  and  openin<r  up  the  vast  interior  reirions  of  the  south¬ 
ern  continent  to  commerce.  After  the  principal  Bolivian  lines  are 
eom])leted  the  Government  will  undertake  the  construction  of  a  line 
from  La  Paz  throu<rh  what  is  known  as  the  ”  Yunnas  district  "  to 
the  navijrable  waters  of  the  Biver  Beni,  which  is  an  aflhient  of  the 
Madre  de  Dios,  whose  waters  reach  the  Amazon  throu<rh  the  Mamoi’e 
and  the  Madeira.  The  rapids  of  the  Madeira,  interferinjr  as  they 
do  with  navifration.  have  ])roved  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  a  com¬ 
mercial  outlet  for  this  rubber-ju’oducinjx  re<rion.  The  building  of  a 
railway  around  the  rapids  has  been  attempted  at  various  times  and 
abandoned.  By  the  treaty  with  Brazil,  the  latter  agreed  to  provide 
f(»r  the  construction  of  this  railway,  which  will  be  some  .*100  miles  in 
length.  The  contract  has  been  made  with  an  American  company, 
and  the  preliminary  work  has  been  entered  upon.  The  work  is  now 
on  a  permanent  basis.  Brazilian  credit  and  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment  are  back  of  the  ])roject.  which  will  be  one  of  tbe  advance  stejts 
in  civilization  in  opening  up  the  river  basins  of  South  America. 

The  amount  of  money  invested  and  to  be  invested  immediately  in 
the  st‘veral  enterprises,  includitig  the  Bolivian  development,  will 
probably  exceed  $1.50.000.000.  The  movement  of  American  railway 
and  other  material  in  this  direction  for  such  works  I’epresents  the  most 
active  and  the  most  considerable  element  in  the  export  trade  of  the 
Lnited  .States  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia. 

POSTS  AND  TELEORAPIIS. 

d'here  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  movement  of  the  postal 
and  telegra])h  services,  making  necessary  the  introduction  of  several 
imjirovements.  In  the  postal  service,  several  new  offices  have  been 
established,  and  various  subpost-offices  have  also  been  created  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  Kepublic.  In  the  telegrajd!  service  various  lines 
have  been  repaired  and  reconstructed,  and  several  new  ones  are  un¬ 
der  process  of  construction.  Five  wireless-telegraph  stations  Avill  be 
o])ened  during  11H)S.  The  adherence  of  the  Bepublic  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Telegi'aphic  ('onvention.  signed  at  .St.  Petersburg  in  bS75.  is 
being  negotiated  in  London. 

The  total  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  the  country  is  2,704  miles. 
About  two-thirds.  1.817  miles,  is  owned  by  the  Government,  and 
one-third.  887  miles,  by  private  companies. 
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'riiere  are  in  the  liepublic  111  miles  of  telephone  lines  owned  by 
l)rivate  companies. 

Pl'BLlC  IXSTIU'CTIOX. 

Public  instruction  received  the  special  attention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  improved  considerably  durinjr  the  j'ear.  Government  stu¬ 
dents  were  sent  abroad  to  study  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe 
and  ambulant  schools  were  established  for  the  education  of  Indians. 
These  schools  coiniu'ise  at  present  a  territorial  extension  of  30  leagues, 
and  are  attended  to  by  eight  teachers. 

The  building  for  the  Practical  School  of  Agriculture  in  Tarija  was 
completed,  and  in  Cinti  a  school  of  viticulture  organized.  A  normal 


THE  MUXICII’AI,  AND  (JOVERXMKNT  PALACES,  POTOSI,  BOLIVIA. 

This  city  is  the  caititiil  of  the  De|«iirlment  of  I’otosi,  one  of  the  riehest  mineral  reKions  of  the 
world.  It  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  13.SI7  feet. 


station  for  agricultural  experiments  and  for  the  reproduction  of  .sev- 
ei’al  races  and  species  of  useful  animals  is  to  be  established  in  Cocha¬ 
bamba,  and  in  La  Paz  a  meterological  observatory  and  a  garden  of 
acclimatization  and  experimental  grounds  will  he  opened,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  which  there  will  be  a  veterinary  school. 

IMMIGRATION  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

That  the  Bolivian  Government  is  taking  proper  measures  for  the 
protection  of  settlers  and  immigrants  is  evidenced  by  the  land  law 
of  June  20,  and  a  bill  submitted  to  Congress  authorizing  the  Executive 
to  negotiate  a  loan  of  $2, .500, 000,  to  be  applied  to  sanitary  measures 
in  the  various  departmental  capitals. 

476-18— Bull.  1,  pt  1—08 - 6 
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The  contracts  entered  into  for  work  in  the  construction  of  railroads, 
the  orfranization  of  mining  companies,  the  establishment  of  banks 
and  industrial  enterprises,  as  well  as  the  energetic  propaganda  in¬ 
itiated  by  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  abroad,  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  current  (»f  immigration  to  the  liepuhlic  which  is  worthy 
of  serious  consideration. 

The  mining  law.  promulgated  on  June  12,  revises  in  many  par¬ 
ticulars  previously  existing  legislation  on  the  subject,  providing  for 
the  opening  u])  of  new  regions  and  guaranteeing  ade<juate  jirotection 
for  intending  prospectors  from  abroad. 

Early  in  lb08.  the  Stock  Exchange,  a  company  with  a  subscribed 
capital  of  $:ir).000.  was  inaugurated  in  La  Paz.  This  institution  is 
the  first  one  of  its  character  to  be  established  in  the  Republic,  and 
will  engage  mtt  only  in  the  usual  stock  ti'ansactions,  but  will  also 
pi'omote  the  formation  of  industrial  companies. 


Among  other  important  measures  marking  Brazil’s  international 
intercourse  during  1907,  under  the  administration  of  Dr.  Affonso 
Pexna,  the  solution  of  several  boundary  questions  with  neighboring 
States  is  paramount. 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

On  April  20  the  ratification  of  the  boundary  treaty  between  Brazil 
and  Colombia  was  signed.  This  treaty  traces  the  frontier  from 
Cticuhy  on  the  Rio  Negro  to  the  confluence  of  the  Apaporis  and 
Vapura.  Erom  this  point  southward  to  the  Amazon,  Ecuador  and 
Peru  acknowledge  the  boundary  accepted  by  Brazil,  but  Colombia 
contests  the  claim  of  these  countries  in  the  I(;a  (Putumayo)  region, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  Brazilian  boundary  is  postponed  till  Colom¬ 
bia.  Ecuador,  and  Peru  have  come  to  an  agreement. 

The  matter  of  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier  between  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic  and  Brazil  will  shorth'  be  arranged  in  conformity  with 
the  arbitral  decision  rendered  at  Washington  in  February,  1895.  The 
protocol  signed  regarding  this  question  comprises  the  plans  of  the 
works  executed  by  the  Mixed  Commission,  and  gives  to  both  countries 
the  right  to  administrative  occupation  of  the  islands  belonging  to 
certain  rivers  of  Upper  Parana.  The  Brazilian  frontier  with  Dutch 
Guiana,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  treaty  with  Holland,  is  to  be 
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settled  during  the  present  year,  the  States-General  of  the  latter  coun¬ 
try  having  already  signified  its  adhesion  thereto.  A  discussion  be¬ 
tween  Brazil  and  Peru  concerning  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier 
from  the  sources  of  the  Javary  to  parallel  11  south  will,  it  is  believed, 
shortly  lead  to  an  adjustment  of  the  matter. 

d'he  Brazilian  (iovernment  approved  on  Xovember  (),  15*07,  the  two 
protocols  signed  at  Caracas  on  December  1),  11)05,  providing  for  the 
demarcation  of  the  boundary  between  Brazil  and  Venezuela  as  deter- 
mineil  by  the  treaty  of  May  5.  1855),  and  a  decree  dated  Xovember  G, 
11)07,  approves  the  protocol  signed  on  December  12.  IDOG,  between 
Brazil  and  the  Kepublic  of  Uruguay. 

(iovernment  sanction  was  given  to  the  international  wireless  con¬ 
vention.  also  to  the  conventions  of  the  Hague  Conference,  where 
Brazil  was  brilliantly  represented,  and  on  January  5),  15)08,  the  rati¬ 
fication  by  Brazil  of  the  International  Sanitary  Convention  of  Wash¬ 
ington  was  officially  promulgated. 

At  the  third  Latin-American  Medical  Congress,  held  in  Montevideo 
in  March,  1907,  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  selected  as  the  seat  for 
the  Fourth  Congress,  to  be  held  in  the  year  1901). 

'File  national  exhibition  to  be  held  by  the  Brazilian  Government 
from  June  to  December  of  1908  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  will  furnish  an 
opportunity  for  foreigners  to  judge  ade(piately  concerning  the  salu¬ 
brity  of  the  climate  and  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  the  progressive  character  of  its  industries. 

All  over  Brazil  there  is  evidence  of  the  new  era  of  material  jirog- 
ress.  Railroads  ai’e  being  built  into  the  interior,  rivers  and  harbors 
are  being  improved,  the  cities  are  being  modernized,  the  school  sys¬ 
tems  are  being  elaborated,  and  the  native  wealth  of  the  soil  and 
forests  is  being  exploited,  with  the  result  that  a  large  amount  of 
European  and  American  capital  is  being  invested  there,  with  abso¬ 
lute  surety  of  good  returns. 


FINANCE. 

The  Budget  Law  for  the  fiscal  year  1908  fixes  the  expenditures  at 
$144,103,208.70,  the  revenue  being  estimated  at  $138,908,346,82. 

Governmental  receipts  for  the  fiscal  period  of  1907  exceeded  the 
budget  estimates  by  $20,900,000,  and,  com2iaring  revenues  and  ex¬ 
penditures,  shows  a  balance  of  5ji3.200,000. 

The  revenue  collected  by  the  various  custom-houses  in  1907  aggre¬ 
gated  $95,044,387,  compared  with  $81,646,417  in  the  preceding  year. 
Tariff  reform  is  occupying  the  Xational  Congress,  and  a  new  sched¬ 
ule  of  rates  is  being  considered  in  accordance  with  an  advanced  pro¬ 
tection  system.  It  is  esjiecially  designed  to  guard  the  interests  of 
native  industries,  to  raise  the  rate  of  exchange  from  12  to  15,  and  to 
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maintain  a  sliding  scale  of  duties  subject  to  fluctuation  of  prices  in 
foreign  markets. 

The  foreign  debt  is  stated  to  be  $360,000,000,  while  the  gold  de¬ 
posits  existing  in  the  Caixa  de  Convcrsdo  amount  to  $50,600,000,  as 
against  $26,200,000  in  1906.  The  treasury  balance  is  $154,080,000  in 
gold  and  $25,600,000  represented  by  silver,  copper,  and  paper.  To 
meet  the  expenses  of  coining  new  silver  money,  the  ^linister  of 
Finance  was  authorized  to  open  a  credit  of  $1,660,000. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  having  by  a  decree  of  September  28. 
1907,  and  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  August  12  of  the  same  year, 
authorized  the  issue  of  a  loan  of  $15,000,000,  nominal  capital,  bear- 


THK  Ml'SEl'M  OF  Il’YRAXGA.  SAO  I’AlII.O.  BRAZIL. 

It  marks  tin-  site  of  tlie  deelaration  of  freedom  from  FortiiRtiese  rule,  wliieli  was  followed  By  the 
establishment  of  the  Kinpire.  The  huildiiiK  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and  imposing  arehiteetnre. 

ing  interest  at  5  per  cent  annually,  the  house  of  ^lessrs.  N.  M. 
Rothschild  &  Sons  received  subscriptions  for  the  same  on  October  3 
and  4,  1907. 

COMMERCE. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Brazil  in  1907  amounted  to  $494,000,000, 
as  compared  with  $440,000,000  in  1906,  imports  being  valued  at 
$202,000,000,  against  $165,000,000  in  1906,  while  exports  reached  a 
valuation  of  $270,000,000,  as  compared  with  $265,000,000  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  The  imports  of  specie  in  1907  amounted  to  $22,000,000, 
compared  with  $14,000,000  in  1906. 

The  indicated  gain  of  Brazil’s  foreign  trade  in  1907  over  1906  was 
$54,000,000.  Both  imports  and  exports  figure  in  this  increase,  though 
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by  tar  the  greater  iiroportion  is  credited  to  the  former.  Noteworthy 
gains  are  cited  for  shipments  of  coffee  and  cacao,  but  the  other  great 
staple  on  the  e.\port  list,  rubber,  showed  a  decline. 

From  all  countries  an  import  increase  is  recorded,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  India  and  Sweden,  the  cause  in  the  first  instance  being  due  to 
increased  rice  production,  which  formerly  formed  the  bulk  of  im¬ 
ports  from  that  country.  Imports  from  the  United  States,  the  chief 
market  for  Brazilian  products,  increased  by  35.9  per  cent  and  from 
( Treat  Britain  by  30.8  per  cent.  The  Ai’gentine  Republic  increased 
its  shipments  by  only  3.5  per  cent,  while  from  Uruguay  imports  ad¬ 
vanced  by  11.3  per  cent. 

The  six  leading  countries  for  the  supply  of  merchandise  were: 
Great  Britain,  $60,500,000;  Germany,  $31,000,000;  the  United  States, 
$25,000,000:  the  Argentine  Republic,  $18,000,000;  France,  $17,000,000, 
and  I*ortugal,  $11,000,000. 

In  imjiorts  every  class  records  increases,  the  largest  being  30.2 
per  cent  in  manufactures,  followed  by  26.7  per  cent  for  raw  and  jire- 
pared  materials  for  manufactures,  live  animals.  19.1  per  cent,  and 
food  products,  6.1  ])er  cent.  Cotton  textiles  show  an  increase  of  17 
per  cent;  iron  and  steel,  manufactured,  11  per  cent;  rails,  16.8  per 
cent,  and  cojiper  and  alloys,  34.4  per  cent. 

The  United  States  far  outranks  all  other  countries  as  a  receiver 
of  Brazil's  products,  the  total  receipts  in  1907  being  $85,000,000,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Germany  with  $47,000,000;  Great  Britain.  $43,000,000; 
France.  $36,000,000;  Belgium,  $14,000,000,  and  Holland,  $10,500,000. 

To  England  exports  show  an  increase  of  1.3  per  cent  and  to  Portu¬ 
gal  20  per  cent,  while  to  Italy  they  fell  off  38.2  per  cent,  to  Uruguay, 
11  per  cent,  and  to  the  Argentine  Republic.  8.5  per  cent.  In  spite  of 
large  shipments  of  coffee  to  Germany,  a  decline  is  noted  in  exports 
thither,  and  to  Austria-Hungary  a  shrinkage  of  6.1  per  cent  is 
recorded. 

The  leading  articles  of  export  were:  Coffee.  $142,000,000;  rubber, 
$70,000,000;  cacao.  $10,000,000;  cotton,  $8,500,000;  yerba  mate, 
$8,000,000;  tobacco,  $6,000,000;  sugar  $670,000;  various,  $30,000. 

As  compared  with  1906,  coffee  exports  show  a  gain  of  $7,000,000; 
rubber,  a  decrease  of  $6,000,000;  cacao,  a  gain  of  $3,500,000;  cotton 
remained  stationary,  and  yerba  mate  declined  by  $1,000,000. 

Figures  covering  the  exports  of  rubber  from  Brazil  during  1907 
give  the  total  quantity  as  40,000  tons,  against  37,000  tons  in  1906. 
'File  countries  to  which  shipment  was  made  and  the  values  were : 
GermanjL  $4,617,095 :  Argentine  Republic,  $27,373 ;  Belgium,  $30.883 ; 
United  States,  $33,223,250;  France.  5,544,099;  Great  Britain.  $27,- 
401.262;  Uruguay,  $871,359. 

Of  Brazil’s  total  imports  in  1907,  $25,000,000,  or  12.3  per  cent, 
were  of  United  .States  origin,  against  11.46  per  cent  in  1906,  and  of 


THE  “PRAQA  15  DE  NOVEM8RO,”  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  BRAZIL. 

In  the  foreground  is  the  statue  of  General  Osorio,  leader  of  the  Brazilian  Army  in  the  I’araguayan  war,  and  in  the  baekgronnd  are  seen  the 
quay  and  a  section  of  the  harbor,  wliieh  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnilieent  in  tlie  world. 
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the  total  exports  $85,430,070,  or  31.0  per  cent,  were  sent  to  the 
United  States,  as  compared  with  30  per  cent  in  the  precedinir  year, 
the  items  and  values  beiiifr  as  follows: 

The  leadiii"  articles  exported  to  the  United  States  were:  C'otfee, 
$49,998,015;  india  rubber,  crude,  $27,898,9-J9 ;  cacao,  $2,898,275:  «;oat- 
skins,  $1,059115. 

4'he  leadin*;  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  were: 
Illuminatinir  oils,  $2,078,957;  wheat  flour,  $1,020,149;  tele"raph  and 
telephone  instruments,  $1.237,091 :  lard.  $1,195,233;  electrical  machin¬ 
ery.  $979,730;  lumber,  $822,739;  rosin,  tar,  etc.,  $759,470:  steam 
enjrines,  and  parts  of.  $745,700;  builders'  hardware.  $013,110;  vege¬ 
table  oils,  $599,108;  sewing  machines,  and  parts  of.  $541,308. 

4'he  import  of  goods  of  United  States  origin  under  the  prefer¬ 
ential  tariff  increased  materially,  although  as  far  as  the  actual  vol¬ 
ume  of  trade  is  concerned  the  only  notable  increase  was  for  flour, 
which  is,  in  facf,  the  only  item  covered  by  the  preferential  act  that 
is  of  very  material  moment.  According  to  the  detailed  figures  of 
the  imports  of  preferential  favored  goods  for  1907.  they  aggregated 
$12,010,221.  Of  this  amount  flour  figured  for  $9,508,861,  of  which 
the  United  States  fuiaiished  $1,937,806  worth,  while  the  total  imports 
from  the  United  States  of  the  articles  favored  by  duties  amounted 
to  $2,351,326  (including  (lour  imports),  against  $1,863,633  in  1906, 
an  increase  of  $487,693,  or  26.1  per  cent. 

'I'he  tariff  concessions  made  to  United  States  flour  imports  by 
the  Brazilian  Government  add  interest  to  the  comparative  data 
as  to  the  status  of  foreign  flour  in  that  country.  It  is  shown  that  the 
Argentine  product  is  far  in  the  lead,  having  grown  from  37.235 
tons  in  1902  to  122.282  tons  in  1906,  whereas  imports  from  the  United 
States  declined  from  46,840  tons  to  24.526  tons  in  the  same  period. 

The  greatest  single  item  of  interest  to  the  Ignited  States  is  that  of 
cotton  manufactures.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  have 
fallen  off  materially  from  those  of  last  yeai’.  as  those  last  year  did 
from  the  year  before.  American  cotton  manufactures  are  disap¬ 
pearing  from  the  Brazilian  market  very  rapidly,  while  those  of 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  made  from  American  raw  material,  are 
rapidly  increasing.  The  notable  increase  in  imports  from  Germany 
represents  mostly  cottons  and  industrial  machinery  and  railway 
supplies,  and  from  Great  Britain  cottons  and  machinery.  Newfound¬ 
land  is  cutting  out  the  American  codfish  trade,  and  Austria-Hungary 
has  made  a  notable  increase  in  its  flour  shipments. 

While  the  general  purchasing  power  of  the  people  of  Brazil  has 
generally  increased,  the  chief  explanation  for  this  great  increase 
in  imports  is  the  great  coffee  crop  of  the  season  of  1906-7.  A  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  coffee  trade  gi*owing  out  of  the  operation  of  the  ‘‘  valor¬ 
ization  ”  product  is  the  issuance  of  warrants  against  the  coffee  stocks 
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to  be  lielcl  in  storajre  at  Santos.  The  Coininereial  Association  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  a  highly  capitalized  company  with  headquarters 
at  Sao  Paido  are  interested  in  the  enterprise,  which  will,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  be  beneficial  to  the  trade  of  those  commercial  centers. 

d'he  general  movement  of  imports  shows  the  increase  to  have  been 
confined  exclusively  to  prime  materials  for  various  industries  and 
manufactured  goods.  The  protection  accorded  to  alimentary  prod¬ 
ucts  by  the  customs  was  attended  by  satisfactory  results. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  maintained  its  i)osition  as  the  leading  port  of  entry, 
receiving  ,‘}8.9  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  followed  by  Santos  with 
20.9  ))er  cent. 

'I'he  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  great  coffee  State,  was  the  principal 
exjxuting  center,  followed  by  the  Federal  District.  Amazonas,  and 
Para. 

IMtOin  <  TION. 

The  satisfactory  development  of  agricultural  inteivsts  (continued 
during  1907,  notwithstanding  the  depivciation  in  value  of  both  coffee 
and  riibbc'r.  attributable  in  a  large  dc'gree  to  the  financial  crisis. 
Sugar  conditions  improved,  and  the  market  for  the  pi'esent  year  pre¬ 
sents  very  satisfactory  indications,  I'he  possible  protection  of  this 
industry  by  the  elevation  of  import  duties  is  forecast,  and  the  (lov- 
ernment.  owing  to  the  denouncement  of  the  Brussels  convent  ion.  will 
lx*  enabled  to  place  Brazilian  sugar  on  a  footing  with  that  of  other 
countries.  A  notable  fc-ature  of  agricultural  develoimient  is  the  in¬ 
creased  growing  of  rice  and  the  consciquent  dcccreased  importation  of 
that  article.  According  to  a  dc*cree  of  Xovcmber  28.  1907.  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Brazil  is  authorizcnl  to  promote  the  formation  of  a  Central 
Agricultural  Bank  to  provide  capital  and  (‘redit  for  agriculture,  cap¬ 
italized  at  $10,000,000. 

C'ort'ee  growing  and  exports  under  the  new  system  of  valorization 
show  advancing  trade  values.  The  final  official  figures  for  the  coffee 
crop  of  Brazil  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907.  show  that  the  total 
entries  in  all  Brazil  reached  20,409,180  bags,  representing  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  9,353.802  bags,  or  84.0  per  cent.  The 
greatt'i*  part  of  the  increase  came  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  where  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  generally  is  produced.  All  the  States  producing 
coffee,  however,  showed  increases,  except  Bahia  and  Santa  Catha- 
rina.  where  there  was  an  average  decrease  of  over  45  per  cent.  The 
increase  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  amounted  to  30.4  j)er  cent,  in  Sao  Paulo 
to  120.3  ])er  cent,  and  in  Espirito  Santo  to  3  ])er  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  year  before.  As  compared  with  the  previous  banner  crop 
year  of  1901-2.  there  was  a  decrease  in  all  the  States  excej)t  Sao 
Paulo  of  about  27.5  per  cent.  Brazilian  coffee  is  represented  in 
United  States  consum})tion  for  the  year  by  77.34  per  cent,  or 
727.187.4()5  pounds,  out  of  a  total  of  i)40,247,312  pounds  consumed. 
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The  law  of  (he  Brazilian  (lOV'ernment  authorizing  the  coffee  loan 
i>f  ^lo.OOO.OOO  was  pronuilpited  by  the  Executive  on  August  T2,  11)07. 

Brazil  does  not  show  any  signs  of  reducing  her  rubber  production, 
although  it  is  likely  that  the  next  crop  may  suffer  a  decrease.  The 
amount  of  rubber  exported  from  Brazil.  Avhich  includes  that  of 
Bolivia  and  Peru,  shipped  through  the  Amazon,  was  41,500  tons  in 
11)07.  against  118.000  tons  in  IDOO.  The  world's  supply  in  1907  amounted 
to  nearly  GO, 000  tons,  against  (>5.000  in  the  previoits  year;  on  the 
other  hand,  consumption  was  almost  the  same  in  both  years — that  is 
to  sav.  (H).OOO  tons. 
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I.OADIVO  COFFKK  AT  SANTOS.  BRAZIL.  TIIK  CHIKF  COFFKE  EXfOKTlXU  PORT  OF  TtIK 

KKITBLIC. 

Brazil's  cx|iorts  of  oolTi-o  in  l;H)7  aiiiountoi  to  $U;!,000,(KK),  of  which  over  J1(X),(KX).01I0  were  sliijuicd 

from  SiiDtos. 

B’ith  a  crop  of  over  (‘>0,000.000  pounds  of  cacao  last  year,  Brazil  at 
present  leads  in  the  world's  production  and  the  United  States  in  the 
world's  consumption.  In  Para  and  Bahia  the  cultivation  of  the  crop 
is  Ixung  placed  upon  a  scientific  basis,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  next 
few  seasons  will  show  an  immense  increa.se  in  Brazil's  outjiut.  the 
increasing  exports  of  the  product  forming  one  of  the  promising  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Brazilian  agricultural  and  trade  situation.  The  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Para,  in  his  last  message,  speaks  of  the  industrv  as 
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being:  in  the  most  floiirishing  condition,  and  the  iniinense  increase  in 
tlie  world’s  demand  seems  to  have  more  than  made  np  for  tlie  increase 
ill  the  world's  production,  notably  that  of  Brazil.  The  cacao  ont- 
pnt  of  the  State  of  Bahia  is  reported  to  have  nearly  doubled  within 
the  last  six  years,  the  exports  in  BKK)  being:  g:iven  as  13.000  tons,  as 
agfainst  23..')00  tons  in  lOOt).  The  planters  have  found  that  more  cer¬ 
tain  and  larg:er  profits  are  obtained  throngfh  this  culture  than  from 
either  tobacco  or  cotl’ee. 

The  production  of  sngfar  in  the  State  of  Pernambuco  for  the  crop 
year,  which  extends  from  September  1.  1000,  to  Augfust  31.  1007.  Avas 
1,478.402  bag:s.  compared  Avith  2,047.038  bags  in  1005-0.  The  cotton 
crop  of  this  State  for  1000-7  amounted  to  274.524  bales,  compared 
Avith  240.217  bales  in  100.5-0. 

INDl  STRIES. 

There  are  2.400  industrial  establishments  in  Brazil,  Avith  a  total 
capital  of  approximately  SI 80.750.000. 

Textile  production  is  increasing  at  a  rajiid  rate,  Avhich  fact  explains 
the  decline  noted  in  receipts  from  various  exporting  countries,  and 
the  commercial  value  of  the  neAV  perini  fiber  is  receiving  goA'ern- 
mental  exploitation  with  the  vieAv  of  introducing  a  rival  to  cotton  in 
Brazilian  trade.  Much  is  hoped  in  this  connection.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  granted  a  concession  to  a  private  company  for  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  plant,  and  the  GoAernor  of  the  State  of  Bio  de  Janeiro 
has  giAen  an  annual  sibsidy  of  30  contos  for  four  years  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  factory  in  that  State  for  the  manufacture  of  goods, 
jiaper,  and  cordage  out  of  said  fiber. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  in  Brazil  110  textile  mills,  employing 
734,928  spindles  and  29,420  looms,  and  having  a  total  capital  of 
about  850,(K)0,000.  4'hese  mills  giA’e  emiilovment  to  39,159  operatives, 
produce  annually  242,087.181  meters  of  cloth,  and  consume  annually 
4,7.50  tons  of  cotton. 

Practically  all  the  Avheat  used  in  the  Brazilian  mills  is  imported,  of 
Avhich  nearly  90  per  cent  is  from  the  Argentine  Kepublic.  During 
the  last  five  years  Brazil  imported  from  that  republic  the  folloAving 
quantities:  1902,  129,807  tons,  or  87  per  cent  of  the  total  imports: 
1903,  155,730  tons,  or  92  per  cent:  1904,  168,747  tons,  or  89  per  cent: 
1905,  181,047  tons,  or  85  per  cent :  1900,  209,927  tons,  or  96  per  cent. 

A  bill  has  beim  introduced  in  the  Brazilian  Congress  Avhereby  it  is 
purposed  to  encourage  iron  and  steel  manufactures  in  the  country  by 
granting  a  4  per  cent  guaranty  up  to  $900,000  to  the  first  five  factories 
employing  national  minerals.  This  bounty  is  to  be  increased  to  6  per 
cent  if  Brazilian  coal  is  used. 

To  encourage  the  establishment  of  rubber  manufactories  in  Brazil, 
a  bill  recently  introduced  grants  to  the  first  fiA^e  rubber  factories 
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which  within  two  years  are  established  in  the  Acre  Territory  and  in 
the  States  of  Amazonas,  Para,  Bahia,  Sao  Panlo,  and  Bio  de  Janeiro 
exemption  from  the  payment  of  import  duties  for  a  period  of  live 
years  on  all  material  and  machinery  imported  for  said  mills.  The 
Government  is  also  authorized  to  grant  a  premium  of  50  eottfos  to 
any  person  who  shall  invent  an  economic  ])rocess  for  the  extraction 
of  rubber  without  causing  injury  to  the  trees,  and  for  its  prompt 
coagulation. 

AVhile  mining  mav  not  be  regarded  as  a  distinctively  Brazilian  in¬ 
dustry,  with  the  installation  of  dredging  machinery  at  points  along 
the  Jequitinhonha  Kiver  in  the  State  of  Alinas  Geraes  a  revolution  in 
the  industry  of  the  diamond  district  of  Brazil  is  effected  which  will 


A  DIAMOND  MINE  IN  MINAS  UKKAES,  BKAZIE. 

Diiimonds  were  first  discovered  in  this  Stiite  in  I7'27.  Its  output  in  lUtt.')  amounted  to  SloO.OOtland  to 
8310,000  in  I'.KXl.  The  famous dianionil.  ‘‘Star  of  the  South.”  weitthing  before  eutting2,T4  eariits,  was 
found  in  tliis  State  in  ISM.  Gold  mining  is  also  suecessful'.y  carried  on  in  the  district. 

greatly  influence  the  diamond  markets  of  the  world.  United  States 
capital  has  obtained  po.ssession  of  practically  all  the  diamond-bearing 
territory  in  the  Diamantina  country. 

The  existence  of  platinum  in  Brazil  has  been  known  for  over  one 
hundred  years  and  was  for  a  long  time  confounded  with  palladic 
gold,  and  the  coal  deposits  have  been  found  to  give  satisfactory 
results  upon  analysis. 

RAII.WAA'S. 


The  total  increase  in  railway  construction  throughout  Brazil  during 
1907  amounted  to  43G|  miles.  Added  to  the  10,891  miles  reported  in 
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operation  in  the  Kepublic  at  the  openinjr  of  1000,  during  which  year 
but  42  miles  were  added,  the  total  length  of  railwaj’s  in  operation  at 
the  close  of  1007  was  11.300  niile.s. 

'J'he  survey 'of  the  line  from  Sao  Luiz  to  Caxias  has  been  approved 
and  the  work  of  con.struction  begun.  A  coidract  has  been  made  for 
the  construction  of  the  extension  of  the  Sobral  Railway,  from  Ipu 
to  Cratheus.  The  definite  survey  of  the  line  connecting  Cratheus 
with  Therezina  has  been  concluded. 

PropfKsals  will  shortly  be  called  for  for  the  constriuTion  of  the 
Central  Railwav  of  Rio  Grande  do  Aorte  and  for  the  extension  of 


TUK  KAILKOAI)  STATION  AT  SAO  PAI  I.o,  THK  CHICAOO  OK  KKAZII. 


It  was  built  by  tho  Enttlisb  company 
ported  the  larger  part  of  the  coffi 
the  most  beautiful  buibliiiKs  of  i 

ifl.r.dd.min. 


peratins  the  tidewater  railroad  over  which  is  trans- 
exported  tliroiutli  the  port  of  Santos.  It  is  one  of 
!  kiixl  in  South  Ann‘ri<-a  and  cost,  approximately. 


the  Baturite  Railway,  and  work  has  been  begun  on  the  railway  ex¬ 
tending  from  Timo  to  Propria,  while  the  line  connecting  this  rail¬ 
way  with  the  Central  Railway  of  Alagoas  is  in  course  of  survey. 

The  survey  of  the  line  connecting  the  railway  system  of  the  State 
of  Bahia  with  the  Victoriii-Diamantina  Railway  is  alnio.st  completed, 
the  original  route  having  been  very  much  shortened.  A  contract  has 
been  entered  into  with  the  Leopoldina  Railway  Company  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  line  connecting  the  States  of  Espirito  Santo,  Minas 
Geraes.  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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Work  is  progressing  rapidly  on  the  extension  of  the  Central  Kail- 
way.  Another  section  of  *28  miles  has  been  opened  to  traffic,  and  the 
survey  of  the  last  section  has  been  made  as  far  as  Pirapora,  on  the 
.'sao  Francisco  River,  a  distance  of  62(5  miles  from  Kio  de  Janeiro. 
The  line  extending  from  Sahara  to  Santa  Anna  dos  Ferros,  owned  by 
the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  has  been  incorporated  with  the  Brazilian 
Central. 

Surveys  have  been  made  for  a  line  to  connect  the  west  of  Minas 
Railway  with  the  Brazilian  Central,  via  Carrancas.  and  a  branch 
of  the  Bello  Horizonte.  A  branch  line  has  been  built  to  Pitanguy. 

Construction  work  on  the  Goyaz  Railway  was  begun  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1907,  25  miles  of  this  line  having  been  already  completed,  of 
which  19  miles  are  in  operation. 

The  surveys  for  the  two  branch  lines  of  the  Sorocabana  Railway, 
one  extending  to  Harare,  the  other  to  llha  Grande  on  the  Parana- 
panema  line,  have  been  approved  and  construction  work  liegun.  A 
section  of  the  Itarare  branch  is  already  in  operation,  while  45  miles 
of  the  llha  Grande  branch  are  already  open  to  traffic. 

On  March  24,  1908,  the  Government  of  Brazil  signed  a  contract 
with  the  Xorthwestern  Railway  ('ompany  of  Brazil  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  railway  connecting  Itapura  and  Corumba,  in  the  State  of 
Matto  Grosso.  The  railway  will  be  extended  to  the  Bolivian  frontier 
and  will  have  a  total  length  of  560  miles.  By  the  teiins  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  the  line  must  be  in  operation  as  far  as  Porto  Esperanca,  on 
the  Paraguay  River,  by  September  30,  1910.  and  be  completed  to 
the  Bolivian  frontier  Avithin  fifteen  months  from  this  date. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  with  the  Sao-Paulo-Rio 
Grande  Railway  Company,  the  entire  line  from  Itarare  to  the  Uru¬ 
guay  River  must  be  in  operation  by  June  20.  1910.  A  section  of  this 
line,  connecting  Jaguarahyva  with  Uniao  da  Victoria,  is  already  open 
to  traffic,  and  the  opening  of  two  other  sections  has  been  author¬ 
ized.  On  April  20.  1907.  the  rails  had  been  laid  as  far  as  Itarare, 
so  that  there  remains  to  be  built  only  the  Sorocabana  section  from 
Aracassu  to  Itarare  (which  is  expected  to  be  finished  by  the  end  of 
the  year)  to  connect  Santa  Catharina  by  rail  with  Kio  de  Janeiro. 

Finally,  the  Government  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Com- 
pagnie  Auxiliaire  des  Chemins  de  Fer  for  the  construction,  within 
two  and  one-half  years,  of  a  line  to  extend  from  l*asso  Fundo  to  the 
Uruguay  River,  and  connecting  with  the  Sao  Paulo-Rio  Grande  Rail¬ 
way  after  crossing  this  river.  The  section  between  Cacequy  and  Ale- 
grete  is  already  finished  and  open  to  traffic,  and  work  has  been  begun 
on  the  branch  line  extending  from  Saycan  to  Santa  Anna  do  Livra- 
mento.  Work  is  progressing  on  the  railway  connecting  Cruz  Alta 
with  the  mouth  of  the  Ijuhy. 
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A  decree  of  Jamiaiy  20,  1008,  authorizes  the  transfer  to  the  ISIa- 
deira-Mamore  Railway  Company  of  the  contract  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Madeira-Maniore  Railway. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  made  a  special  visit  to  the  city  of 
Sao  Paulo  recently  to  he  j)resent  at  the  inauguration  of  the  final  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  liroad-gauge  railway  between  the  Federal  capital  and  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  work  of  substituting  the 
broad  gauge  for  the  narrow  gauge  on  this  the  main  trunk  of  the 
Central  Railway  of  Brazil  has  been  going  on  for  many  years,  and  its 
(completion  jirovides  for  much  faster  and  altogether  better  service 
l>etween  Brazil's  two  largest  cities. 

Inauguration  ceremonies  have  also  mai'ked  the  opening  of  traffic 
on  extensions  of  two  branches  of  the  Sorocabana  Railway,  both  of 
whose  terminals  have  been  pushed  nearer  to  the  border  of  Parana. 
'I'he  southern  branch  is  to  connect  at  the  Parana  River  with  the  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  and  Sao  Paulo  Railway,  which  is  being  rapidly  ex- 
temh'd  northward  across  the  State  of  Parana. 

A  bill  was  recently  introduced  in  the  Brazilian  Congress  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  Government  to  revise  the  cont raids  for  the  lease  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  railways.  The  changes  proposed  include  the  equijiping  of  the 
lines  with  cold-storage,  dining,  and  sleeping  cars;  the  establishment 
of  cold-storage  warehouses  at  the  terminals  and  other  convenient 
points  of  the  railways,  and  the  adoption  of  measures  to  promote  the 
settlement  of  lands  through  which  the  lines  I’un. 

AVork  is  progressing  rapidly  on  the  highway  connecting  the  seats 
of  the  three  administrative  divisions  into  which  the  Acre  Territory 
has  been  divided — Alto  Jurua,  Alto  l*urus,  and  Alto  Acre.  The 
road  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  current  year.  It  is  being 
solidly  built  with  the  view  of  running  a  line  of  automobiles  between 
the  three  points  mentioned.  It  is  calculated  that  the  trij)  between 
Alto  Jurua  and  Alto  Purus  can  be  made  by  automobile  in  fifteen  days, 
and  from  Alto  Purus  to  Alto  Acre  in  two  days.  AVhen  completed, 
this  road  will  undoubtedly  give  a  great  impulse  to  the  development  of 
this  rich  territory. 

MARITIME  MOVEMENT. 

During  the  first  half  of  1907  there  arrived  from  Europe  81  ships  of 
14  knots  speed  or  over,  with  a  net  registered  tonnage  of  283,795,  or 
about  430.000  tons  gross,  as  against  46  ships  in  the  corresponding 
jieriod  of  1900.  Ninety-one  ships  of  like  speed  departed  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  for  Europe  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  with  a 
net  registered  tonnage  of  338,692. 

The  increase  in  tonnage  between  Brazil  and  Europe  reflects,  in 
general,  the  increase  in  the  country’s  trade  as  a  result  of  the  immense 
coffee  crop.  There  was  no  similar  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels 
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lowiird  Aniericitii  ports,  the  record  for  steamers  bein<r  64  for  the  half 
year.  The  arrivals  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  for  the 
precediii"  year. 

Durinjr  the  six  months  of  the  year  under  review.  1  American  ship, 
a  siilin^  vessel,  entered  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  2  American 
sailin<r  ships  cleared  from  the  port. 

'File  Lloyd  Brazileiro  Steamship  Company  brought  to  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro  3  vessels  from  England  for  use  on  Brazilian  routes.  Two  of 
them  were  for  coastwise  trade,  the  third  to  be  used  in  the  New  York 
trade.  There  has  been  a  large  redtiction  in  rates  to  New  York  since 
the  Brazilian  line  started. 

The  purchase  by  the  Hamburg  South  American  Steamship  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  New  York  Brazilian  line  of  the  Union  Shipping  Company 


BAHIA.  THE  CKESCEXT  CITY  OF  BKAZIE. 

Tliis  lioHUtifnI  city,  on  tlic  Bay  of  .All  Saints,  is  the  princi|>al  port  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Kepuhlic. 
it  was  fonn(le<1  in  l.>49  and  lias  a  [lopulation  of  174,412  inhabitants. 


Started  a  rate  Avar  by  the  Lamport  and  Holt  Line.  Avhich  has  brought 
iibout  a  reduction  in  rates  from  Brazil  to  Europe. 

On  the  line  of  steamships  running  betAveen  NeAv  York  and  Brazilian 
and  other  ports  of  the  east  coast  of  South  America  a  fortnightly  serv¬ 
ice  of  large  ships  Avas  established  during  1007  and  Avill  be  maintained 
so  long  as  business  justifies.  The  arrangement  also  includes  one 
>teamer  a  month,  or  rather  about  ev’ery  three  Aveeks.  to  the  River 
Plate.  The  establishment  of  a  neAv  navigation  service  by  the  Lloyd 
Company  betAveen  Brazil  and  Chile  has  been  etfected,  and  a  naviga¬ 
tion  company  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  steamship  service 
betAveen  the  poi’ts  of  Paranagua,  Cananea,  Iguape,  Santos,  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro  organized.  The  inauguration  of  this  service  Avill  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  ports  of  Iguape  and  Cananea,  as  the  steamers  of 
other  lines  seldom  touch  at  these  jiorts. 
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POSTS  AND  TELKCRAPIIS. 

The  j)ostal  service  ilevelojiecl  greatly  during  the  year,  the  length  of 
postal  lines  being  78,556  miles,  the  number  of  journeys  made  332,856, 
and  the  number  of  agencies  3,033.  The  value  of  postal  orders  issued 
and  paid  amounts  to  $14,683,680. 

Telegraph  lines  aggregate  a  total  length  of  41.750  miles.  Increased 
extent  during  the  j’ear  is  calculated  at  788  miles,  more  than  half  of 
which  is  credited  to  the  great  line  which  is  to  liidv  up  the  Acre  Terri¬ 
tory  and  Amazonas  with  Matto  (irosso  and  other  States.  Telegrams 
for  the  interior  numbered  1,782.002,  as  compared  with  1,642.582  in  the 
jireceding  3’ear,  and  those  sent  abroad  were  also  in  excess  of  1006. 
During  the  Avar  30  neAv  stations  weiv  opened.  The  revenue  from 
this  source  declined  somewhat,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  rates  tomoi’e 
distant  States.  The  international  service  was  opened  to  traffic  in 
July. 

IMMIGRATION. 

The  total  population  of  Brazil  in  1007  was  10,010,646,  as  against 
10,523.222  in  1006.  The  number  of  voluntarv  immigrants  arriving 
in  Brazil  in  1007  Avas  0,330  greater  than  the  aAvrage  of  the  last 
seA'enteen  Avars.  Bureaus  of  immigration  and  colonization  haw  been 
established,  giving  everv  guaranty'  and  facility’  to  intending  settlers. 

According  to  figures  furnished  In'  the  board  of  health  of  Bio  de 
Janeiro,  there  Avas  a  marked  decrease  in  the  inortalitA'  of  that  citA' 
for  1007,  notwithstanding  a  considerable  growth  in  popidation,  the 
mortalitv  for  1006  and  1007  being  13.0()0  and  12.106,  respect iveh'. 

The  (ioAernment  of  the  State  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  has  entered  into  a 
contract  Avith  the  Japanese  Emigration  Companv  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Japanese  immigrants  and  the  establishment  of  colonies  at 
Jmbe  Macahe  and  Itaboraln’.  Ba’  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  com¬ 
pany'  Avill  mark  and  divide  the  lots,  build  the  houses,  and  furnish  the 
colonists  Avith  agricultural  machinerv  and  implements,  as  Avell  as 
food,  until  their  first  crops  have  been  harvested.  The  State  of  Sao 
Paulo  is  also  negotiating  Avith  the  same  coniiiany  for  the  introduction 
into  that  State  of  3,000  Japanese  immigrants.  In  order  to  devvlop 
the  import  and  export  trade  lietAveen  Brazil  and  Japan,  an  associa¬ 
tion  has  been  formed  to  send  to  each  country  of  South  America  repre- 
sentatiA'es  for  studA'ing  the  conditions  of  the  countrA'. 

During  15)07  iieAV  companies  and  enterprises  to  the  number  of  23, 
and  Avith  a  total  capital  of  $100,000,000,  Avere  authorized  to  operate 
in  the  Bepublic. 

PUBLIC  AVORKS. 

The  port  Avorks  of  Santos,  Bio  de  Janeiro,  and  Bahia  are  being 
vigorouslA'  prosecuted;  those  of  Para  are  begun,  and  arrangements 
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have  been  made  foi-  inaiifruvatiiijr  work  at  Rio  (iraiule  do  Sul  and 
Viet(»ria.  The  Pernainbuoo  ])ort  works  have  been  sulnnitted  for  bids, 
and  other  similar  improvements  are  under  survey. 

When  the  final  work  on  the  jjort  of  .Santos  is  eom])leted.  the 
new  (plays  will  have  a  lenjrth  of  nearly  miles  of  (piay  wall,  served 
by  railways  and  with  warehouses  at  hand,  with  deep  water  alongside, 
suited  to  the  merchant  liiH'ts  of  the  world.  A  "reat  improvement  has 
l)eeu  introduced  into  the  .Santos  cotton  market,  consistinjr  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  public  stoi'es  and  the  issue  of  waiTants. 

'I'he  President  of  the  .State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  supplemented  the 
action  of  the  Federal  Government  of  Brazil  by  creatinjr  an  admin¬ 
istrative  board  attaclu'd  to  the  departnumt  of  ajrriculture.  commerce, 
and  public  works  of  Sfio  Paulo.  charj;ed  with  a  study  of  the  cotfee- 
consumin/j:  centers  of  the  Avorld  and  the  consideratioti  of  such  nunis- 


THK  I.nz  I)K  IJl  KIKOZ  .UlKIOri.Tl  KAL  COI.I.ECE,  AT  IMKACICABA.  STATE  OE  S.to 
I’Ari.O,  BKAZIL. 


KimiuU'd  in  UKK).  The  scIum)!  1ms  livo  ileimrtmonts.  iind  tlu‘  course  of  study  covers  a  term  of 

three  years. 


ures  iis  may  tend  to  either  develop  new  markets  or  compter  existing 
one.s.  Grants  in  aid  of  coffee  propaganda  will  be  made  to  private 
individuals  or  companies  who  Avill  advertise  and  promote  the  use  and 
sale  of  coffee  from  the  State. 

Various  municipal  improvements  are  being  carried  out  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  for  Avhich  two  loans  of  $*2r).00().()()0  and  $15,000,000.  respec¬ 
tively.  were  jihiced  in  London  in  100;b  These  loans  were  .secured  hy  a 
speciiil  tiix  of  2  ])er  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  goods  imported  into  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  paying  other  duties. 

The  new  market  huilding.  situated  on  the  wharf  Del  Vecchio,  was 
formally  opened  on  December  14,  covering  an  area  of  22,5(X)  square 
meters. 

liegulations  issued  by  the  Brazilian  Government  covering  the  im¬ 
portation  of  animals  for  breeding  purposes  were  made  public  on 
474(58— Hull.  1.  pt  1—08 - 7 
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Ajiril  18,  1007,  and  provide  for  such  Government  aid  in  the  matter 
as  is  rendered  possible  by  the  budget  resources. 

A  recent  supplement  to  the  Brazilian  tariff  decrees  that  during  the 
present  financial  3’ear  there  shall  be  levied  an  additional  dutj^  of  2  per 
cent  gold  (upon  official  imiiort  valuations)  on  goods  imported  through 
the  custom-houses  of  Para,  l‘ernambuco,  and  Bahia,  exception  being 
made  in  the  case  of  cereals,  which  are  subject  to  the  2  i)er  cent  (gold) 
surtax. 

In  accordance  with  two  recent  decisions  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Court  of  Appeals,  it  is  held  that  the  international  registration  of  a 
trade-mark  at  Beine  is  of  no  etl’ect  in  Brazil  unless  the  provision  of 
the  Brazilian  trade-mark  law,  which  jirescribes  publication  in  the 
''Jornal  O^cial,''  is  complied  with.  These  decisions  are  important, 
as  they  affect  all  international  registrations  that  have  not  been  pub¬ 
lished  as  indicated. 

There  exists  the  probabilitj’  of  a  revision  of  the  tariff  of  the  coun¬ 
try  during  the  session  of  the  National  Congress  in  ^la^',  11)08,  and  the 
active  operation  of  the  same  by  August  of  the  same  \'ear.  In  the 
meantime,  important  modifications  of  the  import  duties  levied  on 
industrial  materials  and  machineiy  are  covered  b^"  the  Budget  Law 
issued  on  Januaiy  1,  1008.  The  20  per  cent  reduction  allowed  on 
certain  specified  articles  of  United  States  origin  b\’  the  act  of  June 
30,  100(5,  is  continued. 

Imperative  restrictions  are  applied  to  the  importation  of  foodstuffs 
and  beverages  on  which  preservatives  detrimental  to  the  public  health 
have  been  used,  and  an  active  propaganda  is  to  be  initiated,  under 
Government  supervision,  for  the  introduction  and  popularization  of 
native  products  abroad. 


Chilean  energy  has  never  been  more  ablv  demonstrated  than  by 
the  elasticitv'  with  which  the  nation  has  recovered  from  the  great 
losses  sustained  through  the  earthquake  of  1900,  and  under  President 
Montt  a  veritable  fuiy  of  progress  and  industrial  development  seems 
to  have  seized  upon  the  nation,  bankers  estimating  that  within  the 
last  three  vears  about  $300,000,000  have  been  invested  in  new  indus¬ 
trial  undertakings.  This  sum  is  being  expended  in  working  new 
nitrate  fields;  in  resuming  copper  mining;  develojiing  gold,  silver, 
tin,  and  coal  deposits:  building  railways,  steamships,  canals  for  irri- 
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•ration,  cokl-storafre  plants,  sawmills,  etc.;  stockinjr  sheep  farms,  and 
inaiifrnrating  a  "I'eat  number  of  smaller  enterprises. 

'I'he  capital  city  of  the  Republic.  Santiago,  is  classed  as  one  of  the 
most  attractive  cities  of  the  southern  continent.  At  its  principal 
port,  Valparaiso,  the  Chilean  Government  is  spending  $10,000,000  for 
harbor  and  dockage  facilities,  thus  making  it  the  most  complete  port 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and.  although  Chile  is  well  provided  with  rail¬ 
roads.  the  Government  is  now  at  work  on  a  scheme  for  a  longitudinal 
road  to  run  the  entire  length  of  the  country,  and  to  connect  the  capital 
with  every  section.  The  enormous  wealth  of  the  nitrate  fields  of 
Chile  brings  to  the  country  a  vast  revenue,  which  makes  it  most  inde- 
jiendent  of  other  sources  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Government. 
Chile  is  anxious  for  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  so  that  it 
can  get  into  closer  touch  with  the  United  States. 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

Diplomatic  representation  between  Chile  and  Peru  was  reestab¬ 
lished  during  the  year,  and  conventions  were  signed  with  the  Bolivian 
Government  which  have  settled  satisfactorily  the  difficulties  origi¬ 
nating  in  the  vagueness  of  certain  protocols  that  were  added  to  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  1004.  The  relations  with  the  Argentine  Republic 
liave  been  strengthened  since  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  (piestion, 
and  in  February,  1907,  two  conventions  were  signed  Avith  that  nation, 
one  of  them  for  the  exchange  of  official  and  literary  publications,  and 
the  other  for  the  prevention  of  counterfeiting  of  legal  money  and 
bonds  and  certificates  of  indebtedness  of  either  country  in  the  terri- 
toiT  of  the  other.  Both  Governments  are  also  considering  the  means 
of  giving  ample  facilities  to  commercial  intercourse  with  each  other. 

A  treaty  ratified  at  Berlin  on  Aju-il  0, 1907,  provides  for  reciprocal 
most- favored-nation  treatment  between  the  Governments  of  Chile  and 
Denmark  in  all  that  concerns  commerce  and  navigation.  It  is  agreed, 
however,  that  any  special  reductions  of  customs,  or  any  commercial 
privileges,  as  well  as  special  concessions  in  the  matter  of  port  and 
mole  duties  and  navigation  dues,  which  may  be  accorded  by  Chile  to 
other  Central  or  South  American  states  exclusively  can  not  be 
claimed  by  Denmark  under  the  most-favored-nation  clause  of  the 
treaty. 

A  treaty  providing  for  the  exchange  of  postal  money  orders  has 
been  signed  with  Great  Britain,  and  another  with  Japan  in  regal’d  to 
parcels  post,  and  on  August  23,1907,  the  Senate  of  the  Chilean  Repub¬ 
lic  ratified  the  Universal  Postal  Convention  of  Rome,  signed  on  the 
26th  of  May,  1906,  and  which  became  effective  on  October  1,  1907. 

Sefior  Anibal  Cruz,  avIio  succeeded  Senor  Walker-Martinez  as 
Minister  of  Chile  in  Washington,  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  his 
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cmlpiitials  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  November  10. 
1007,  coininunieated  the  desire  of  his  (lovernment  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  happy  relations  existing  between  the  two  countries,  which  ex¬ 
pression  was  earnestly  echoed  in  the  reply  of  President  Koosevelt. 

EIXAXCE. 

After  having  paid  all  the  expenses  of  the  budget  of  1000,  as  well 
as  the  extraordinary  expenses  caused  by  the  eartlupiake  in  August  of 
that  year,  the  financial  position  on  the  1st  of  .January,  1007,  was  satis¬ 
factory,  with  a  (lOvernment  surj)lus  of  nearly  $4,000,000. 

The  receipts  for  1007  were  estimated  at  $03.r)00,000,  approximately, 
and  the  expenditures  at  $04.,500.000.  approximately,  less  $7,000,000 
derived  from  apj)ro])iiations  for  the  construction  of  the  Arica  to 
Alto  de  La  Paz  Kailway  and  the  stnver  system  of  Santiago. 

On  September  10,  1007.  the  Chilean  (Tovernment,  represented  by 
its  ^linister  Plenipotentiary  in  London,  issued  treasury  bonds  payable 
at  the  banking  house  of  the  Kothschild  firm  in  London  on  ^larch  ‘24, 
1009.  for  the  floating  of  a  loan  of  $.“».r)00.000,  while  another  loan  of 
$.').000,000  has  been  negotiated  through  the  German  Transatlantic 
Bank  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  city  of  Valparaiso. 

According  to  a  statement  ])ublished  by  the  Bureau  of  Accounts  of 
the  Department  of  Finance,  the  conversion  fund  amounted  on  .Tune 
;10.  1007.  to  $-20,400,000. 

By  law  of  the  ('hilean  ('ongress,  promulgated  on  December  0.  1007. 
the  President  of  the  Kepublic  was  authorized  to  order  the  coin¬ 
age,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  10.000.000  pcsoa,  of  silver  pieces  of 
40.  20,  10,  and  o  rcutarox.  The  law  in  reference  j)rohibits  the  ex{)or 
tation  of  subsidiary  silver  coins  under  penalty  of  seizure. 

The  financial  bill  recently  passed  by  the  Chilean  Congress  has  for 
its  leading  features  the  following  provisions:  Customs  duties  will 
not  1m‘  ])aid  in  gold,  as  has  been  the  practice  hitherto,  but  in  ])ai)er 
money  of  legal  currency.  4'be  total  amount  of  paper  issued  remains 
definitely  fixed  at  loO.OOO.OOO  7>c.so,v  at  a  noi’inal  value  of  18  pence  j)er 
pexo.  'I'he  (iovernment.  whicb  now  has  100.000.000  pesoK  in  gold  with 
which  to  1‘edeem  its  notes,  is  authorized,  when  the  time  for  conversion 
arrives,  to  contract,  if  necessary,  a  loan  for  the  redemption  of  the 
l>alance. 

'I'he  sources  from  which  Chile  derives  her  ordinary  revenues  are: 
’I'he  duties  collected  by  the  custom-ho\ises  of  the  Kepublic  on  foreign 
merchandise*  and  export  of  nitrate  and  iodine;  post  and  telegraj)h 
receipts  and  products  of  the  State  railways;  national  taxes,  taxes  and 
elues  collected  by  the  fiscal  treasurers  of  the  country;  dues  received  by 
the  C/hilean  consuls  in  foreign  countries,  etc. 

The  total  customs  revenue  for  1007  reached  the  sum  of  $4:1.300,020, 
against  $40.70:i.S40  in  1000.  an  increase  of  $2,510,070. 
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The  proposed  modification  of  the  customs  duties  on  cattle,  sheep, 
and  certain  textiles  has  been  enacted  and  promulf>ated  as  a  law, 
whereby  the  suspension  of  cattle  duties  and  the  reduction,  by  50 
per  cent,  of  duties  on  the  other  aiTicles  specified  will  be  effected. 

Chile  is  under  an  extremely  hiffh  protection  tariff,  and  if  some 
articles  are  exempt  from  duty  on  their  importation  into  Chile,  the 
greater  part  pay  a  high  import  rate;  nevertheless,  the  importation 
of  foreign  merchandise  is  constantly  developing. 

COMMERCE. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Chile  in  the  year  1007  amounted  to 
$209,423.34:1.  as  against  $192,471.44S  in  the  jireceding  year,  the 
imports  reaching  the  sum  of  $107,193,877,  as  compared  with  $86,759.- 
639  in  1906.  and  the  exports,  $102,229,466,  in  comparison  Avith 
$105,711,809  in  1906. 

An  increased  trade  value  for  the  Republic  in  1907  of  $16,951,895 
is  shown  by  these  figures.  This  increase  is  entirel}’  on  the  side  of 
imports,  for  which  a  gain  of  $20,434,238  is  shown,  while  exports  de¬ 
creased  by  $3,482.:i:i3.  The  falling  off  in  export  values  is  attributable 
to  lower  prices  for  nitrate  in  the  latter  jiart  of  the  year,  the  aggregate 
value  lieing  given  as  $75,264,076  against  $79,320,710  in  1906. 

In  1907.  of  Chile’s  total  imports,  $11,439,821,  or  10.6  per  cent, 
came  from  the  United  States,  as  against  9.9  per  cent  in  1906,  while 
of  the  total  exports  $17,944,580.  or  17.5  per  cent,  were  sent  to  the 
United  States,  against  15.1  j)er  cent  in  1906).  The  leading  articles 
imported  from  the  United  States  were  cotton  cloths,  $654,707 ;  illumi¬ 
nating  oils,  $741,316.  and  lumber,  $1,517,046. 

(Ireat  Britain  heads  the  list  of  countries  of  origin  for  imports,  with 
$28,215,000  in  1906,  followed  by  Germany,  the  United  States.  France, 
and  other  countries. 

Among  the  countries  of  destination  of  exports  Great  Britain  is 
likewise  at  the  head  of  the  list,  being  credited  with  $41,000,000  for 
1906,  followed  by  Germany,  the  Imited  States,  France,  and  other 
countries. 

The  year  1907  ivas  marked  by  a  great  business  activity  in  Chile,  as 
is  shown  by  the  great  increase  in  imports  reported.  During  the  two 
preceding  years,  many  nitrate,  sheep,  cattle,  and  other  companies  were 
started  and  purchases  abroad  of  goods  led  to  greater  import  values. 
Exports,  while  not  keeping  pace  with  this  increase,  were,  however, 
well  maintained,  and  Avould  have  reached  higher  proportions  were  it 
not  for  the  scarcity  of  labor  prevailing  throughout  the  Republic. 
New  industries  have  given  extended  employment  to  workmen,  and 
the  deficiency  in  men  arising  from  this  fact  was  not  made  up  by 
immigration.  As  a  consequence,  ivages  Avent  up.  This  Avas  espe- 
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ciillly  the  case  in  regard  to  the  rebuilding  operations  required  by  the 
disastrous  eartlKjuake  of  IhOh. 

The  general  classification  and  values  of  imports  were  as  follows 
in  com])arison  with  the  preceding  year: 

Animal  products.  $7.b75.3h3.  a  gain  of  $’2.*271.000;  vegetable  prod¬ 
ucts.  :sll.747.().‘)().  a  loss  of  $834,000;  mineral  products.  $21.200. 111.  a 
gain  of  $4,213,000;  textiles  and  manufactures  thereof,  $24,003,173,  a 
gain  of  $4,431,000;  industrial  oils,  fuels,  etc.,  $15,073,027.  a  gain  of 
$5,401,000;  paper  and  manufactures.  $2,553,717,  a  gain  of  $557,000; 
wines  and  liquors.  $2,345,207.  a  gain  of  $000,000;  drugs,  perfumexw, 
etc..  $2,147,377.  a  gain  of  $000,000;  machinery,  etc..  $17,070,055.  a 


1*UXTA  ARKXAS.  CHILI,  OX  BRUNSWICK  I'EXIXSULA,  TERRITORY  OF  MAGELLAN. 


This  is  the  southernmost  city  of  the  globe  and  coaling  port  for  steamers  passing  through 
tlie  Strait  of  Mageilan.  It  was  formerly  a  penal  settlement  but  is  now  an  enterprising 
commerciai  cit.v  of  lO.OOd  inhabitants  and  the  leading  port  in  southern  Chiie  for  the 
export  of  fur,  wool,  and  minerals. 


gain  of  $3,300,000;  arms  and  munitions,  $1,230,119,  a  gain  of  $056,400; 
miscellaneous,  $614,442,  a  gain  of  $121,300. 

Exports  show  the  following  classifications  and  values; 

Animal  products,  $6,079,769,  a  loss  of  $1,200,000;  vegetable  prod¬ 
ucts,  $4,858,038,  a  gain  of  $1,400,000;  mineral  products,  $88,340,939, 
a  loss  of  $3,800,000;  wines  and  liquors,  $47,223,  a  loss  of  $24,600; 
specie,  $602,250,  a  gain  of  $308,500;  miscellaneous.  $366,934,  a  gain 
of  $95,000. 

The  effect  of  extensive  building  is  shown  in  the  character  of  im¬ 
ports — galvanized  iron,  cement,  nails,  lumber,  etc. — being  ordered  in 
large  quantities. 
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Mi  ichincrv  for  the  nitrate  works  is  imported  eliiedv  from  the  United 
Kin<;dom  and  (Jermany,  hut  in  the  case  of  electrical  jroods  the  United 
States  and  (Germany  lead.  The  United  States  also  leads  in  the  siqiply 
of  farming  machinery,  while  for  the  new  development  of  the  Inmher 
industry  (freat  Britain  and  the  United  States  share  about  alike,  the 
former  country  furnishing  the  engines  and  the  latter  the  sawmills. 

Fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  represents  articles  for  use 
in  native  industries  and  only  jH‘r  cent  articles  of  luxury.  Among 
the  most  impoi  tant  of  the  former  are  mining,  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  railway  machinery,  imported  jirincipally  from  (Ireat  Britain. 
United  States.  Belgium,  and  France. 

'I'he  coimti  ies  of  greatest  importance  in  the  international  commerce 
of  Uhile  are  (Ireat  Britain.  (Jermany.  the  United  States,  France.  Aus¬ 
tralia.  the  Argentine  Kepuhlic,  Italy.  Peru,  Belgium,  and  Spain. 

(ireat  Britain  sends  to  Cliile  mineral  coals,  textile  fabrics,  machin¬ 
ery.  and  manufactured  iron:  (lermany.  machinery  and  dry  goods: 
France,  dry  goods  and  other  manufactured  articles. 

Exports  of  nitrate  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  more  than 

$i;}.000,00(). 

As  regards  the  exports.  (Ireat  Britain  receives  nitrate,  copper,  bar¬ 
ley.  wool,  and  other  farm  produce:  (lermany.  nitrate,  borax,  wax. 
b.ides.  and  soles:  the  United  States,  nitrate  and  iodine;  France,  nitrate 
and  copper:  Holland  and  Belgium,  nitrate,  and  Peiai.  wheat  and  flour. 

The  small  importance  of  the  trade  relations  between  Chile  and  the 
United  States  is  due  to  st'veral  causes,  principally  lack  of  interest 
on  the  pai’t  of  American  capitalists  in  South  American  investments, 
while  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  jirogress.  productive  capacity  of 
the  country,  and  the  enormous  wealth  of  its  soil  are  also  to  be  counted 
among  other  factors  in  the  slow  development  of  the  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  countries. 

d'he  commeire  betwwn  Chile  and  Brazil  dining  the  year  was  as 
follows:  Exports  from  (diile  to  Brazil.  l..‘)7r).148  kilograms  of  mer¬ 
chandise  consisting  of  kidney  beans,  carol)  beans,  lentils,  potatoes, 
chick-peas,  walnuts,  small  cocoanuts.  and  wines;  as  compared  with 
llKMt  theiv  was  a  decreasi'  of  -JSO.-UT  kilograms.  The  imports  from 
Brazil  consisted  of  :2.'J3.').'2S8  pounds  of  coffee,  valued  at  $188,000, 
showing  an  increase  over  1000  of  $00,000. 

I’Rom  I'TIOX  AM)  IXm  STKIES. 

Although  agriculture  in  ('Idle  offers  a  wide  field  to  man's  activities, 
the  richest  products  of  the  country  are  from  its  mines,  particu¬ 
larly  from  its  immense  nitrate  deposits,  nitrate  being  indispensable 
to  modern  industry  and  agriculture.  Until  a  few  years  ago  English 
capital  only  was  invested  in  the  development  of  the  nitrate  industry. 
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but  at  j)rt'sent  United  States,  Chilean,  and  (iennan  capital  has  en¬ 
tered  the  field,  and  under  this  influence  powerful  companies  have  de¬ 
veloped,  increasing  the  production  of  nitrate  of  soda,  borax,  and 
iodine  over  ifO  per  cent  during  the  last  five  years,  exjiorts  now  reach¬ 
ing  the  enormous  amount  of  S.oOO.OOO  tons. 

The  Chilean  nitrate  year  1907-8.  ending  with  March.  lt)08,  shows 
a  total  protluction  of  nitrate  of  -U,lT9,0r)8  (juitifafu  (101  pounds),  as 
compared  with  dO.ldl.oiJii  qK'odah  in  190()-7.  Export  figures  were 
fixed  at  -15,000,000  quintoJK,  which  (piantity.  though  1..500,000  more 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  was.  nevertheless,  lower  than  the  limit 
originalh’  established  for  1907-8  by  nearly  10.000,000  qiu'tifols. 

Shipment  abroad  was  made  of  39,875,735  qulntdh  (over  2,000,000 
tons),  as  compared  with  37,8-13,000  quintals  exported  in  1900-7.  to 
the  following  destinations:  Euroiie,  31,210,470  qaitttalx;  United 
States,  7,401,008  quintals;  and  elsewhere,  1.203,.507  quintals,  in  each 
case  an  advance  being  made  over  the  previous  year. 

The  price  of  nitrate  was  maintained  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  year,  and  it  was  only  from  January  to  March,  when  retained 
stocks  were  placed  on  sale,  in  spite  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  in 
the  world's  markets,  that  a  decline  in  value  occurred. 

The  present  nitrate  association,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  com¬ 
bination  of  producers  entered  into  in  1900  and  renewed  in  1900, 
expires  on  March  31,  190!),  and  negotiations  for  its  renewal  for  a 
further  period  are  now  in  progress. 

At  the  opening  of  1907  nitrate  Avorks  in  the  country  numbered  121, 
operated  by  machinery  almost  exclusively  of  European  origin,  mainly 
from  (Ireat  Britain. 

Most  of  the  nitrate  industries  of  Chile  have  been  organized  with 
English  capital  and  under  English  management.  I'he  railroads  in 
the  north  of  the  country  were  in  part  established  for  the  use  of  this 
enterprise.  The  two  most  important  lines  belong  to  the  English 
Nitrate  Railway  Company,  whose  shares  are  tpioted  in  the  I’aris 
bourse,  and  to  the  Antofagasta  and  Bolivian  Railway  Conniany.  A 
French  company  in  Dunkirk  maintains  a  fleet  of  sailing  vessels.  Avhich 
carry  coal  from  Europe  and  return  laden  with  nitrate. 

Greater  activity  was  shown  by  the  mining  interests  of  Chile  during 
the  fix’st  six  months  of  1907  than  for  the  same  period  for  several 
years.  This  is  particularly  true  in  copper  mining,  the  exports  show¬ 
ing  a  gain  of  2,000  tons  during  that  time  over  the  same  period  of 
1900.  During  1907  several  rich  discoveries  in  silver  and  copper  prop¬ 
erties  were  made  in  the  Co(|uimbo.  Atacama,  and  Antofagasta  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  rapid  advance  of  these  districts  is  only  delayed  for  lack 
of  better  transportation  facilities.  Some  of  the  newly  reported  dis¬ 
coveries  are  said  to  be  fabulously  rich,  yielding  as  high  as  60  and  70 
per  cent  of  silver,  while  others  are  said  to  yield  from  80  to  90  per  cent 
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of  copper.  The  gold  fields  of  southern  Chile  so  far  have  not  proven 
to  be  very  rich,  outside  of  now  and  then  a  pocket.  The  yield  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1007  l)arely  covered  the  expenses  of  working  the 
dredges,  by  which  means  nearly  all  the  mining  is  done  in  that  district. 


The  salt  deposits  of  Chile  are  said  to  be  the  greatest  in  the  world. 
The  Salar  (irande  mine,  in  the  Province  of  Tarapaca,  about  00  miles 
south  and  east  of  lipiique,  covers  an  area  of  80,000  acres  to  the  depth 
of  25  feet.  This  body  of  salt  is  nearly  ])ure  and  contains  more  than 
14,000.000.000  tons,  or  enough  to  supply  the  world's  demands  for 
many  decades.  There  are  several  other  deposits  in  the  interior  that 
cover  two  or  three  times  the  area  of  the  above. 


A  CHII.KAX  CARTEIC 

The  coal  at  present  mined  in  Chile  has  been  almost  unanimously 
classified  as  “  lignite,”  but  there  are  other  kinds  of  coal  that  can  not 
be  so  classified.  The  deposits  that  are  at  present  being  mined  are 
situated  in  the  southern  coast  of  the  Republic.  The  important  de¬ 
posits  extend  a  considerable  distance  under  the  sea,  and  a  coal  mine 
is  also  being  exploited  in  the  Territory  of  Magallanes,  near  Punta 
Arenas. 
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The  culture  of  flax  in  Chile  is  protected  and  encouraged  by  a  gov- 
•‘rnniental  bounty,  and  $150,000  is  set  apart  annually  for  the  payment 
of  bounties  on  flax  produced,  manufactured,  and  exported  in  the 
Republic  for  a  period  of  twelve  years. 

The  present  production  of  wheat  amounts  to  25,510,000  bushels  and 
that  of  barley  to  5,500,000  bushels.  The  Chilean  grape,  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  which  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  France,  yields  over  ()t).000,000 
gallons  of  wine.  In  the  central  portion  of  the  Republic  alone  there 
are  1,500,000  head  of  cattle,  while  in  the  Magellan  Straits,  where 
lands  tintil  lately  have  been  considered  worthless,  there  are  at  present 
over  1,800,000  sheep.  The  develojunent  in  the  cattle-raising  industry 
is  shown  by  the  great  increase  in  wool  exports. 

Besides  the  activity  shown  in  the  agricultural  and  mining  indus¬ 
tries,  the  construction  of  works  of  public  utility,  such  as  railroads, 
harbor  improvements,  school  buildings,  and  others,  national  foundries 
and  machine  works  are  also  worthy  of  attention,  furnishing  locomo¬ 
tives,  mining  machinery,  agricultural  implements  of  home  manufac¬ 
ture,  besides  other  industries,  such  as  pottery  works,  shoe  factories, 
and  others,  canning  and  packing  plants,  etc.,  for  home  consumption. 

At  the  exposition  held  in  Santiago  during  the  year  the  exhibition 
departments  included  forestry,  agriculture,  horticulture,  fisheries  and 
fish  culture,  and  also  machinery,  appliances,  methods,  and  produc¬ 
tions.  The  Chilean  Government  made  a  liberal  appropriation  to  as¬ 
sist  the  enterprise,  as  the  country  is  making  great  progress  and  much 
interest  is  being  taken  in  the  development  of  her  natural  resources. 

The  exposition  of  the  shoe  and  leather  industries  of  the  Republic, 
held  in  Santiago  during  the  latter  part  of  1907,  has  served  to  show 
that  the}"  are  at  present  in  a  remarkable  condition  of  progress  and 
perfection.  The  total  capital  invested  is  estimated  at  the  minimum 
amount  of  $15,000,000.  These  two  industries  promote  and  give  life  to 
several  important  ones,  such  as  the  preparation  of  tanning  woods,  lime, 
etc.,  and  the  manufacture  of  pasteboard  boxes,  the  total  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  which  industries  ranges  from  $4,000,000  to  $5,000,000. 

The  acclimatization  and  raising  of  salmon  in  the  Imperial  River 
and  its  affluents  has  given  highly  satisfactory  results.  A  company 
has  been  formed  at  Punta  Arenas,  with  a  capital  of  $15,000,000,  for 
the  marketing  of  frozen  meats,  principally  in  Tacna.  Specially  con¬ 
structed  steamers  are  to  be  jirovided,  as  well  as  model  abattoirs,  while 
extensive  land  areas  are  to  be  required  for  the  raising  of  cattle. 

RAILROADS. 

The  receipts  from  the  railroad  lines  operated  by  the  Chilean  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  1907  were  over  $25,000,000,  and  the  estimate  for  1908 
anticipates  an  advance  over  these  figures  of  $2,000,000.  The  lines 
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liave  at  present  an  extent  of  nearly  1.800  miles,  and  many  impn)ve- 
ments  in  the  service  have  been  inanjuirated,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  handling  of  live  stock  and  fai'in  products. 

In  1900  the  rolling  stiu-k  of  the  Government  railroads  aggregated 
4.000  cars,  representing  about  oO.OOO  tons;  in  1907  this  amount  was 
increased  by  1,400  new  cais.  representing  40.000  tons  more;  adding 
to  this  amount  the  12.000  tons  represented  by  800  private  cars  oper¬ 
ated  in  connection  with  the  Government  railroads,  the  total  weight 
of  rolling  stock  is  102.000  tons.  The  number  of  locomotives  [lur- 
chased  in  1907  was  140.  The  merchandise  transported  over  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  lines  in  1900  aggregated  2,800.000  tons,  and  .‘1.400.000  tons  in 

1907.  an  increase  of  20  per  cent. 

The  total  appropriation  for  expenditures  of  the  Government  rail¬ 
roads  during  the  year  1908  amounts  to  $1 5.408, 7r)0. 

The  railways  in  Chile  are  both  State  and  private  property.  1.:190 
miles  belonging  to  the  Government  and  1.491  to  companies.  The  im¬ 
portant  longitudinal  line,  whose  construction  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  Government  at  a  cost  of  $37,000,000  under  the  c<mtract  system,  has 
already  been  constructed  from  Osorno  in  the  south  to  (’alera  in  the 
north,  but  is  to  be  extended  as  far  as  Tacna.  Among  the  privately 
owned  roads,  that  running  Ixdween  Antofagasta  and  Oruro,  in  Bolivia, 
is  one  of  the  most  important.  This  railway  taps  rich  nitrate  and 
borax  Helds  and  mining  districts. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Pitrubpien  and  Temuco,  944  miles  have  Ix^en 
added  to  the  railroad  service  and  000  miles  are  under  construction. 
The  Arica-Alto  de  La  Paz  is  the  most  important  of  those  under  con¬ 
struction.  as  it  will  provide  increased  facilities  of  communication  with 
Bolivia.  Much  rolling  stock  has  been  purchased  and  placed  in  serv¬ 
ice.  and  many  concessions  granted  by  the  Government  for  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  new  lines. 

The  construction  of  the  Trans-Andine  Bailway  via  Uspallata  is 
pi’ogressing.  the  Government  having  taken  over  the  section  between 
IjOs  Andes  and  Juncal ;  the  second  section  is  promised  by  the  middle  of 

1908.  and  the  Avhole  is  to  be  completed  in  June,  1910.  On  the  Trans- 
Andine  via  Antuco.  the  Government  has  taken  over  .‘58  miles,  and  work 
is  being  continued. 

:m ariti  ai e  aiovem ext. 

J'he  progressive  si)ii-it  animating  the  Ghilean  Government  under 
President  Mox'ur's  initiative  is  showing  itself  not  only  in  extensive 
railway  contracts  and  local  impr<»vements.  but  also  a  subsidized  steam¬ 
ship  service  between  Valparaiso  and  Panama  has  been  authorized  for 
which  the  Government  guai-anty  is  $100,000  annually.  It  is  especially 
stijudated  in  the  terms  of  the  bill  that  the  trip  shall  be  made  within 
eight  days,  thus  establishing,  via  the  Panama  Isthmus,  siieedy  t rathe 
between  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  C’ontinent.  In  the  same  ratio. 
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11k“  fH'owth  of  the  niercliiuit-iiiarint*  ser\ ic-e  is  boiiijr  fostoivd.  niul  at 
])rt'si‘iit  Brazil  alone,  ainon<r  the  countries  of  South  America,  exceeds 
the  tonna<re  reported  for  Chilean  ships,  which  a<rj?re<;ates  l.")(>,81()  tons. 

'I'he  statistics  relatin*;  to  the  movement  of  vessels  in  the  port  of  Val- 
])araiso  dnrinjr  the  year  show  entries  from  foreiirn  ports  of  4()()  steam¬ 
ers  and  14.“)  sailinj;  vessels,  (’oastwise  entries  were  ()07  steamers  and 
41  sailing  vessels.  Clearances  for  foreign  [lorts,  417  steamers  and  03 
sailing  vessels;  coastwise  clearances.  000  steamers  and  113  sailing 
vessels. 

COSTS  .VXD  TELECKACIIS. 

'Phe  postal  movement  for  the  Keiinhlic  during  the  year,  according  to 
approximate  estimates,  amounted  to  84.700.405  pieces  of  mail  matter, 
against  77.0S7.005  in  1000.  The  nnmher  of  intex’iiational  jiarcels  post 
received  during  the  year  was  5i>,405.  and  those  sent  were  3,040.  The 
movement  of  interior  parcels  post  during  the  last  two  years  assumed 
such  proportions  that  the  Government  was  obliged  to  enforce  restric¬ 
tions  in  order  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  packages,  which  was 
an  obstruction  to  the  jiroper  operation  of  the  various  post-offices.  The 
postal  service  was  improved  in  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  the 
Be])ublic;  803  offices  were  in  operation  on  January  1,  1907,  9  new  ones 
having  been  created  during  the  jn’eceding  year. 

The  telegraph  lines  of  the  liepublic  have  an  extent  of  8,080  miles, 
with  10,700  miles  of  wire,  and  .3*29  offices  were  in  operation  during 
the  year. 

I’l  lU.IC  INSTIU  (  TIOX. 

Public  education  in  the  Republic  has  been  encouraged  with  the  in¬ 
crease  of  national  wealth  and  the  schools  and  universities  are  on  a 
l)ar  with  the  best  institutions  of  learning  of  the  world.  Under  the 
board  of  jxrimary  education  over  3.000  schools  have  been  opened  in 
the  Rejiublic  for  the  free  education  of  over  200,000  students.  The 
professional  schools,  following  the  best  systems  of  modern  education 
which  have  been  established  in  the  country  for  the  last  ten  years, 
have  also  received  special  attention.  .Agricultural  and  mining  schools, 
so  useful  in  the  development  of  the  country,  have  not  been  forgotten, 
nor  the  normal  schools,  where  })rimary  school  teachers  are  graduated. 
Secondary  education  may  be  obtained  free  in  the  national  lyceums  or 
in  private  institutions.  The  average  attendance  at  these  secondary 
schools  is  estimated  at  25.000  j)uj)ils.  The  general  supervision  and 
control  of  the  whole  system  of  ])ublic  instruction  is  under  a  board  of 
public  education,  which  also  has  direct  supervision  in  the  election  of 
the  director  of  the  University  of  Chile,  its  principal  institution  for 
sujxerior  oi'  higher  education. 

POril.ATIOX. 

The  population  at  the  close  of  the  year  1907  had  increased  by 
520.864  over  the  preceding  census  of  1895,  the  figures  for  the  two 
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years  beiiio-  S.iSD.OOO  and  *2,7] 2,145,  respectively.  The  two  centers  of 
j)oi)ulation  are  the  Departments  of  Santiafjfo  and  Valparaiso,  the 
former  comprising  408, 12G  and  the  latter  188,455  inhabitants  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  Foi-  Santiago  a  gain  of  nearly  100,000  is  reported, 
while  Valparaiso  shows  an  increase  of  over  50.000  in  the  twelve-year 
jieriod. 

The  two  great  drawbacks  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country  are  a 
lack  of  capital  to  give  life  to  the  home  industries  and  scarcity  of  labor. 
To  eliminate  the  latter  the  Government  has  had  to  struggle  against 
the  difficulty  of  the  great  distance  of  the  country  from  the  principal 
European  centers,  but  now.  due  to  an  excellent  colonization  plan,  has 
established  a  well-directed  flow  of  immigration.  This  system  will 
secure  the  needed  labor  to  work  and  industrial  resources.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  immigrants  entering  the  Republic  in  IDOG  was  1,442,  while 
<luring  the  first  six  months  of  1007  the  number  was  3,700. 

I'l'BLTC  WORKS. 

The  construction  of  imblic  works  received  a  great  impulse  during 
the  year  under  review.  The  Government  contributed  $75,000  to  the 
continuation  of  the  works  of  the  water  and  sewer  systems  in  Runta 
Arenas.  ^lagellan  Territory.  There  is  under  consideration  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  telegraph  line  to  establish  communication  between  that 
territory  and  the  center  of  the  country,  and  a  steamship  company  has 
been  subsidized  for  service  with  Punta  .Vrenas.  Twenty-four  per¬ 
mits  were  granted  during  the  year  for  the  installation  of  electric 
power,  light,  and  heating  in  various  cities  of  the  Republic. 

The  projected  harbor  improvements  of  Valparaiso  alone  will  cost 
about  $20,000,000.  This  amount  suffices  to  show  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  work. 

The  Government  also  proposes  the  building  of  several  bridges  and 
has  advertised  in  the  United  States  for  bids  from  bridge  contractors. 


The  tour  recently  made  by  the  Colombian  President-General  Reyes 
throughout  the  Republic  with  the  purpose  of  personally  inspecting 
the  possibilities  for  native  industries  is  evidence  of  the  attitude  of  the 
present  administration  toward  national  development.  Prior  to  his 
departure  from  the  capital  the  President  made  a  notable  address,  in 
which  the  importance  of  opening  up  new  transportation  routes  for  the 
carrying  of  ])roducts  to  nearby  markets  was  urged. 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

The  Xatioiiiil  Constituent  Assembly  on  April  24  approved  the 
lioundary  treaty  with  l*eru.  which  was  signed  in  Bogota  on  September 
12,  1005,  between  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Republic  and  Peru.  By 
the  terms  of  the  ti'eaty  the  question  of  boundary  lines  between  the  two 
countries  is  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  His  Holiness  the  Pope,  or 
of  some  dignitary  designated  by  the  Pope.  The  treaty  is  expressly 
subordinated  to  the  treaty  between  Peru  and  Ecuador  of  August  1, 
1887.  now  in  process  of  hearing  by  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  is  to  be  effective  only  in  case  the  award  of  the  King  of  Spain,  as 
between  Peru  and  Ecuador,  adjudges  the  territory  claimed  by 
Colombia  as  belonging  to  Peru. 

( )n  May  17  a  treaty  signed  Avith  Brazil  on  Ajiril  24  was  ratified,  by 
the  terms  of  Avhich  the  boundaries  of  a  part  of  the  frontier  betAveen 
Colombia  and  Brazil  are  definitely  fixed  and  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Amazon  and  other  Colombian-Brazilian  rivers  is  stipulated. 

On  August  5  the  UniAersal  Postal  CouA  ention  of  Rome  Avas  ratified, 
the  Colombian  GoA^ernment  i*eserving  to  itself  the  right  to  make 
special  conA'entions  Avith  those  countries  that  maintain  commercial 
relations  Avith  the  Republic. 

The  signing  of  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation  by  the 
Republic  and  Ecuador,  and  the  exchange  of  ratifications  thereof  on 
October  24,  mark  an  important  era  in  the  development  of  both  coun¬ 
tries.  The  Colombian  colony  in  Ecuador  numbers  more  than  40,000, 
and  the  treaty  in  reference  cov’ers  all  questions  of  international  law 
that  might  arise  betAveen  countries  so  closely  allied  by  natural  ties. 

The  GoA’ernment  Avas  represented  at  the  Third  International  Sani¬ 
tary  Conference,  held  in  the  City  of  ^Mexico  during  the  month  of 
December. 

FINANCE. 

The  national  reA'enues  amount  to  about  $14,000,000  annually,  col¬ 
lected  from  customs  and  taxes  on  salt,  emeralds,  liquors,  hides,  to¬ 
bacco,  cigarettes,  matches,  and  stamps.  The  monetary  unit  is  the 
gold  dollar,  but  a  compulsory  paper  currency  has  circulation  at  the 
legal  rate  of  1,000  to  1.  The  foreign  debt  is  l)ut  $15,000,000,  Avhich  is 
served  punctually,  so  that  national  credit  is  enhanced  dail}’. 

'I'he  Banco  Central  has  a  monopoly  of  Government  banking,  col¬ 
lecting  all  customs  dues  and  rev'enues  of  the  Gov'ernment,  and  all 
Government  funds  are  banked  Avith  this  institution. 

.\t  a  session  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  held  on  Max’ch  5,  1908,  the 
Government  resolved  to  introduce  important  economies  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures  for  1908,  as  a  result  of  Avhich  the  amount  orig¬ 
inally  appropriated  has  been  reduced  from  $10,244,384.20  to  $14,237,- 
997.08,  thus  effecting  a  total  saving  of  $2,006,315.12. 
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'File  revenues  collwted  l)_v  the  diri'erent  cnstoin-h()Use.s  of  the  Ke- 
jBihlic  during  aniounted  to  a  total  of  $7,2h4.4{)T.70  frold,  the 

expenditures  l)ein^  only  $r)5)0.()28.2r).  while  revenues  produced  by  the 
salt  dejwsits  of  Zipaquira.  controlled  by  tbe  (loverninent.  amounted 
in  11*07  to  ^olSjOl.lO  frold.  as  coinpai'ed  with  $415.(;7‘2.()9  ^old  in 
11*0(».  an  increase  of  $103,088.71  jrold. 

COMMERCE. 

The  total  trade  of  the  country  in  11*07  is  estimated  at  about 
82().(*00.(*(*(*.  divided  eipially  betMeen  iinj)orts  and  exi)orts. 

IiniK)rts  fi-om  tbe  United  States  were  valued  at  $3.1()1*.382.  Avbile 
exports  to  that  country  fiirured  for  $0,400,421).  The  total  foreign 
trade  in  .11*0(»  was  valued  at  $24,188,100.  composed  of  imports. 
$l*.3r)3.34r)  and  exjjorts.  $14,834.81.“).  In  that  year,  the  latest  for 
which  comj)lete  Uolomhian  statistics  are  furnished,  the  United  States 
supplied  $2.1*01,()71.  or  31.0  ])(‘r  cent,  of  the  imports,  and  took 
$0.(i01*.401.  or  45  per  cent,  of  the  exi)orts.  The  leading  article  im¬ 
ported  from  the  United  States  was  cotton  cloths,  valued  at  $713,108, 
while  exj)orts  thither  comprise  colfee  to  the  value  of  $4,000,000, 
cacao,  hides,  bananas,  and  rubber. 

The  total  shipments  from  the  port  of  Cartagena  during  11*07  aggre¬ 
gated  $2,810.1*35.18  in  value,  as  comi)ared  Avith  $1,51)3.454.00  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  leading  items  .shipped  were:  Coffee.  $1,140.- 
1*30.30;  gold,  $1.000.572.88 ;  hats.  $125.1*1*1);  rubber,  $121,707 ;  platinum. 
$1*3.530.10:  cedar  and  mahogany.  $72,750.03,  and  ipecac.  $53,420.35. 

.V  marked  increase  is  indicated  in  regard  to  coffee  and  gold  ex¬ 
ports.  j)ractically  double  the  value  being  reported  for  1007  as  com- 
])ared  with  1000  in  both  items.  In  hats  also  the  advance  is  made 
from  $10,300  in  the  previous  year.  M'hile  the  other  articles  cited  show 
noteworthy  increases. 

At  Ihirraiupiilla.  the  principal  port  of  the  Republic,  the  imports 
amounted  in  1000  to  $5,783,055  and  the  exports  to  $7,085,525.  The 
principal  exports  were:  Coffee,  304.200  bags;  hides,  250,133  in  num¬ 
ber;  tobacco,  20,732  bales;  dividivi,  23,008  bags;  plants,  2,154  boxes; 
ivory  nuts.  13,402  bags;  rubber,  1.018  bales;  cotton,  405  bales;  cotton 
seed,  7,302  bags;  minerals,  10.818  bags,  and  asphalt,  2,000  bags. 

About  07  per  cent  of  Colombian  coffee  goes  to  the  United  States, 
most  of  the  tobacco  to  Germany,  and  the  cotton  to  Liverpool  or 
Havre.  The  chief  imports  into  the  country  are  Hour,  lard,  2>etroleum, 
and  cotton  goods  from  the  United  States;  sugar,  rice,  and  potatoes 
from  Germany,  and  cotton  goods  from  Great  Bi  itain. 

The  importation  of  cotton  cloths  of  all  kinds  through  Cartagena 
during  the  half  year  ended  June  30.  1007,  reached  the  amount  of 
403,825  kilograms  in  weight,  of  Avhich  2<)3,052  came  from  England 
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iiMtl  1S.'),1'2.‘)  from  the  United  States:  the  rest  from  Italy  (‘Jo.SSS). 
(iermanv  (h.Ohl),  Spain  ((),()38).  and  France  (3.371). 

I’ROOUCTIOX  AND  INDCSTKIKS. 

That  President  Kkyks  is  continnally  endeavoring  to  take  advan- 
la<re  of  the  natural  resources  of  his  country  is  .shown  by  the  decree  of 
Aufrust  13,  for  the  protection  of  the  national  forests,  which  contains 
specific  I'estrictions  to  he  applied  to  the  e.xploitation  of  rubber  and 
ta<rua  or  vegetable  ivory. 

'I'he  mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  Republic  are  attract¬ 
ing  unusual  attention.  The  remarkable  location  of  the  country  with 
relation  to  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  its  intermingling  of 
fertile  valleys  and  cool  plateaus  give  it  great  opportunities  of  e.xploi¬ 
tation  in  these  respects.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  (irerman  mer¬ 
chants  and  capitalists  are  fidly  apjireciative  of  what  can  he  done  in 
('olomhia  and  are  losing  no  opportunity  to  increase,  their  invest¬ 
ments. 

The  banana  industry  has  been  developed  most  satisfactorily,  expor¬ 
tation  having  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
j)lant  covers  already  a  very  extensive  area  of  fertile  land.  During 
the  period  from  January  1,  IhOfi,  to  June  30,  1007,  the  United 
Fruit  Company  shipped  to  the  United  States  from  La  Cienaga, 
in  100  steamers,  ‘2,500,000  hunches,  valued  at  $1,000,000,  approxi¬ 
mately.  In  the  Santa  Marta  District  the  exportation  of  bananas 
commenced  in  180*2,  when  171,801  hunches  were  exjioi’ted,  and  in  1007 
the  exports  amounted  to  1,858,070  bunches,  valued  at  $711,574.23. 
The  exportation  of  bananas  is  exempt  from  the  payment  of  duties 
until  1014. 

All  the  region  of  the  Leon  River  in  a  radius  of  over  150  leagues 
(450  miles)  is  full  of  ivory  nuts,  which  are  collected  for  several  mer¬ 
chants  of  Cartagena  and  Turbo  and  exported  by  them  to  Europe. 
The  production  of  vegetable  ivory  in  Cartagena  during  the  year  1000 
amounted  to  4,125.000  pounds,  as  compared  with  3.383,500  pounds 
during  the  prtM’eding  year.  The  ex])loitation  of  ivory  nuts  is  free 
from  .Vpril  1.  1008,  in  the  Atrato  River  Basin,  the  ha.sin  of  the  River 
Leon,  and  in  the  region  adjoining  the  Gulf  of  Uraha.  An  export 
duty  of  $2  per  ton  will  he  collected  on  all  the  nuts  exported.  Most  of 
the  ivory  nuts  exported  are  from  this  territory. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  output  of  tobacco  in  the  Reiniblic  of 
Colombia,  principally  from  the  districts  of  Carmen,  Savana,  and 
iSinu,  places  the  1907  crop  at  about  120,000  bales  of  024  kilograms 
each.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  German  merchants  have  advanced  very 
large  sums  of  money  to  the  tobacco  growers  of  these  districts,  the 
entire  output  goes  to  Bremen.  The  manufacture  of  cigarettes  in  the 
47018—111111.  1.  i.t  1—08 - 8 
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country  is  declared  free,  but  subject  to  the  provisions  and  regulations 
in  force. 

The  establishment  of  new  industries  is  being  fostered  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular.  the  cultivation  of  rubber  and  the  planting  of  cotton.  There 
is  but  little  increase  in  the  output  of  rubber  in  the  Eepublic.  though 
the  establishment  of  plantations  is  extending.  Improvement  in  meth¬ 
ods  of  tobacco  culture  is  urged,  and  the  Government  proposes  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  model  seed-culture  plant  for  the  improvement  of  seed  and  its 
distribution.  The  manufacture  of  straw  hats  and  cotton  textiles  is 
recommended. 


A  SIX'TIOX  OF  THE  HISTORIC  WALL  OF  CARTAGENA,  COLOMBIA. 

Erected  by  Spain  at  a  cost  of  .^.'io.OOO.OOO.  for  protection  against  pirates.  Cartagena  was 
the  port  wlience  Peruvian  gold  was  shipped  to  Europe,  and  is  now  one  of  the  leading 
ports  of  Colombia. 

In  con.sequence  of  the  increased  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  theii’ 
importation  is  decreasing,  the  imports  for  the  year  being  calculated 
at  $4,000,000. 

The  Government,  convinced  that  cotton  growing  can  be  successfully 
carried  on  in  the  Kepublic,  has  provided  a  premium  of  $1  for  each 
quintal  of  cotton  which  may  be  presented  to  the  authorities  iiacked 
for  shipment  or  home  consumption  before  October  1,  1908,  after 
which  date  the  premium  will  be  paid  on  such  cotton  as  may  be 
presented  to  the  custom-house  for  shipment  abroad.  Further  boun- 
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ties  include  a  premium  of  $1  per  quintal  on  all  tobacco  exported 
until  July  20,  1910;  a  premium  of  $1  on  caucho  (rubber)  on  each 
quintal  exported  from  present  plants,  and  in  case  of  new  plantations 
the  Government  afjrees  to  pay  a  premium  of  $4  for  every  quintal  of 
the  product  of  such  plantations  as  maj'^  be  established  ami  cultivated 
in  the  Kepublic  from  and  after  July  20,  1907 :  a  premium  of  $1  per 
quintal  on  coffee  that  may  be  exported  through  the  custom-houses  of 
the  Kepublic  until  July  20,  1910.  The  Government  also  issued  a  de¬ 
cree  reducing  the  export  duty  on  cattle  (steers  and  other  males) 
from  $3  to  $1  per  head.  This  will  at  once  stimulate  the  exportation 
of  cattle.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  has  given 
general  satisfaction.  The  premiums  provided  for  are  to  be  paid  by 
bonds  protected  by  5  per  cent  of  the  customs  duties  on  imports. 

The  straw  known  as  paja  toquilla  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
Presidential  decree,  whereby  an  export  duty  of  75  cents  is  imposed  on 
each  kilogram  thereof  exported  for  the  manufacture  of  Panama  hats, 
the  purpose  being  to  stimulate  this  industry. 

The  growth  of  cane  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  of  denatured 
alcohol  for  use  in  the  arts  is  being  encouraged,  and  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Bolivar  one  large  sugar  plant  is  rapidly  being  carried  to 
completion  and  another  is  under  piornotion. 

In  the  region  of  INIarmota  and  Kio  Sucio  there  are  mineral  deposits 
said  to  be  richer  than  those  of  the  Transvaal,  and  all  that  is  lacking 
for  their  exploitation  is  transport  facilities.  A  large  French  com¬ 
pany  has  been  organized  to  operate  mines  in  the  Department  of 
Santander,  and  in  all  the  coast  region  of  the  Bepublic  there  exist  im¬ 
mense  and  abundant  mines  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  cinnibar,  etc. 
The  Condoto  platinum  deposits  are  said  to  be  the  most  extensive  in 
the  world ;  the  emeralds  of  iMuzo  are  of  recognized  preeminence  among 
jewels,  and  the  mines  of  the  liepublic  can  furnish  an  output  of  coal 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  whole  Continent. 

The  platinum  deposits  of  the  Kepublic  are  comparatively  easily 
accessible  for  international  exportation.  ISIost  of  the  platinum  ex¬ 
tracted  is  exported  from  the  Pacific  {)ort  of  Buenaventura,  on  the 
bay  of  Choco,  which  is  conveniently  reached,  in  a  few  days,  by  steam¬ 
ers  sailing  southward  from  Panama  City,  This  branch  of  mining 
has  never  been  taken  up  extensively,  and  only  661  pounds  of  the 
product  were  turned  out  from  the  Choco  in  1905.  It  is  reported  that 
4,202  pounds  of  it  were  shipped  to  the  Spanish  King  in  1788,  and  that 
it  was  found  in  the  country  as  far  back  as  1720.  The  export  duty 
on  the  metal  is  1  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  section  of  the  country  most  noted  for  its  gold  production 
is  the  Department  of  Antioquia,  followed  by  Cauca,  Bolivar, 
Tolima,  Santander,  Magdalena,  Boyaca,  Cundinamarca  in  the  order 
named.  Antioquia  comprises  a  collection  of  cordilleras  unusually 
favored  for  the  formation  of  gold  veins.  Labor  conditions  are  excel- 
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lent  and  tlie  eliniate  is  not  only  salubrious  and  temperate,  but  adapted 
to  agricultural  and  pastoral  enterprises.  (lold  is  found  in  almost  all 
the  rejrion  of  the  Atrato  Province. 

A  recent  law  authorizes  the  (fovernment  to  establish  a  monopoly 
on  the  exj)ortation  and  sale  abroad  of  the  following  metals:  Plati¬ 
num.  paladium.  iridium,  rhodium,  osmium,  ruthenium,  and  all  radio¬ 
active  metals.  This  law  also  contains  dispositions  respecting  the 
taxation  of  emerald  mines  and  the  denunciation  and  taxation  of 
coj)j)er-producin<r  properties. 

An  executive  decree  of  January  jJO.  190S.  increases  the  price  of  salt 
cominjr  from  the  ('hita  and  Muneiiue  mines  and  limits  the  output  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  supply  only  the  neijrhborin"  towns  and  the 
northern  jiart  of  the  Kepublic.  This  measure  will  jirevent  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  salt  from  the  aforesaid  mines  to  Tundama  and  Boyaca  and 
will  eliminate  competition  with  the  product  of  the  Government  salt 
mines  at  Zipaijuira. 

During  the  years  190r)  and  IDOb  there  were  <rranted  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Gauca  iiOl  miniiifr  claims. 

Amonjr  the  obstacles  encountered  in  minin<r  operations  in  the  Re¬ 
public  are  scarcity  of  labor,  unfavorable  climatic  conditions  in  some 
sections,  and  the  difficulty  of  adequate  communications. 

Established  industries  include  cotton  mills,  shoe  factories,  packinjr 
houses,  brick  and  tile  factories,  and  petroleum  reffneries.  while  deep- 
sea  ffshin<r  on  the  coast  seems  worthy  of  consideration. 

COMMIXICATION. 

About  850  miles  constitute  the  total  of  workiiifr  railway  lines, but  1(> 
lines  are  under  construction,  and  during  the  year  1907  the  Government 
expended  $898,878.55  in  the  construction,  repair,  and  impi’ovement 
of  the  public  roads  of  the  nation.  In  many  instances  the  extension 
of  wafjon  roads  into  new  and  practically  undeveloped  territory  ne¬ 
cessitated  the  bridfriiijr  of  important  streams  and  the  crossing  of 
difficult  and  daiifrerous  mountain  passes.  The  amount  to  be  paid 
duriii"  1908  by  the  Government  to  railroad  companies  on  account  of 
subsidies,  interests,  and  other  exjienses  on  railroad  lines  under  ex¬ 
ploitation  or  construction  is  $900,000. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  wa<ron  roads  that  have  recently  been 
improved  and  constructed  in  the  Republic,  the  Cauca  Railway,  which 
has  been  many  years  under  construction  and  in  which  several  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  Government  funds  have  been  invested,  is  nearinjr 
completion.  The  construction  company  now  has  at  its  disposal 
$1,400,000.  jilus  50  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  customs  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Republic,  with  which  to  complete  the 
building  of  the  line,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  railway  will  be  tei'ini- 
nated  as  far  as  Papagayeros  before  the  close  of  1908  and  that  the 
entire  line  will  reach  Cali  by  July.  1910. 
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In  reference  to  railway  development,  the  line  leading  from  Cauca 
to  the  port  of  Buenaventura,  on  the  Pacific  side,  is  characterized 
as  the  most  important  of  all  the  lines  in  construction,  because  of 
its  proximity  to  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  fact  of  the  discovery 
and  actual  development  of  rich  coal  deposits  at  Cali  and  in  the 
Occidental  cordillera  of  the  Andes.  Examinations  which  have  been 
made  of  these  mines  indicate  them  to  be  of  sufficient  body  to  supply 
all  vessels  passing  for  the  canal.  AVith  this  end  in  view,  a  coaling 
station  will  be  established  in  due  time  at  Buenaventura.  It  is  believed 
that  the  exploitation  of  these  mines  will  not  only  pay  all  expenses  of 
the  construction  of  this  road,  but  leave  a  large  profit. 

The  construction  of  Pan-American  links  in  the  Kepublic  is 
dependent  on  the  working  out  of  the  general  railway  scheme  which 
President  Beyes  has  inaugurated,  and  which  is  progressing.  AVith 
Bogota  connected  by  I’ailway  with  the  upper  Magdalena  lliver  at 
(lirai'dot,  there  is  opportunity  for  carrying  forward  the  projects 
east  of  the  Magdalena  to  the  city  of  Medellin,  which  is  the  first  point 
in  the  Government  plan  of  consolidating  into  a  single  system  the 
lines  which  will  give  access  from  Buenaventura  on  the  Pacific  coast 
to  the  capital.  Under  this  scheme  Medellin  is  on  a  branch  of  the 
Colombia  Central  line,  which  is  expected  to  constitute  a  main  trunk 
of  the  Pan-American  outlet  on  the  Caribbean.  The  American  cap¬ 
italists  who  hold  this  concession  have  begun  the  preliminary  work  on 
the  Caribbean  terminus  at  the  mouth  of  the  Leon  lliver,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Uraba,  where  it  is  proposed  to  establish  the  city  and  port  of 
Ciudad  Reyes.  This  line  follows  the  rich  Cauca  AT'alley,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  assume  that  the  capital  necessary  for  continuing 
the  enterprise,  which  has  the  active  support  of  the  Government, 
will  be  raised  when  the  general  financial  condition  improves. 

The  report  of  the  Colombian  Xorthern  Railway  Companj'  for  the 
year  to  June  30,  19.07,  shows  very  satisfactory  progress.  The  gross 
receipts  amounted  to  $150,000,  and  the  net  revenue  is  reported  as 
$90,000.  The  economical  working  of  the  road  has  been  still  further 
improved,  and  the  ratio  of  operating  costs  to  income  is  reduced  to 
40.31,  against  a  former  43.29. 

The  new  regulations  governing  the  navigation  of  the  Magdalena 
and  other  Colombian  rivers  as  recently  promulgated  provide  for  the 
payment,  among  other  charges  on  navigation,  of  $2  gold  per  ton  on 
foreign  goods  and  $1  on  native  goods.  Provisions  are  exempted 
from  payment  of  the  duty  in  question. 

POSTS  AND  TEI.EGRAPHS. 

The  postal  service  comprises  520  offices  and  as  many  telegraphic 
stations,  controlling  about  8,000  miles  of  wire.  New  customs  regu¬ 
lations  for  merchandise  entered  through  the  parcels  post  were  issued 
on  October  19.  The  Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  has  ex- 
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(onded,  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  January  1,  1908,  the  contract 
made  on  June  12,  1906,  for  the  construction,  repair,  and  operation  of 
the  Federal  telegraph  and  telephone  lines. 

Amonj;  the  Government  decrees  modifying  tariff  duties  during 
the  year  were  the  following:  On  June  6  the  surtax  of  70  per  cent 
of  the  duty  on  wheat  imported  into  the  departments  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  was  suspended  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  action  of  the 
Government  is  due  to  the  great  devastation  caused  by  locusts  in  the 
departments  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  same  decree  provides  that 
flour  made  of  imported  wheat  and  brought  into  the  interior  of  the 
country  shall  be  considered  as  imported  flour,  and  consequently  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  regular  customs  duties.  On  December  5  the  free  impor¬ 
tation  of  maize  and  rice  at  Atlantic  ports  was  extended  until  May  1, 
1908.  This  measure  was  taken  as  a  result  of  the  shortage  of  the 
crops  in  reference  throughout  the  Eepublic.  Others  include  one 
abolishing  the  monopoly  on  hides  and  substituting  therefor  the  tax 
on  slaughter  of  cattle;  one  reducing  from  15  centavos  to  10  centavos 
per  kilogram  the  tax  on  tobacco,  the  reduction  to  be  made  at  the  rate 
of  1  centavo  every  two  months;  and  one  abolishing  the  fluvial  tax 
on  articles  of  export.  Further  decrees  provide  for  a  reorganization 
of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  of  the  Eepublic. 

It  is  the  desire  of  President  Eeyes  to  attract  moneyed  enterprises 
to  the  Eepublic,  and  Government  aid  and  protection  are  promised 
and  guaranteed  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  the  country  is  to  be  made 
better  known  throughout  the  Avorld  by  organizing  in  Bogota  a  Cen¬ 
tral  Colombian  Office  of  Information,  which  will  have  branches  in 
London,  Paris,  Brussels,  Hamburg,  Barcelona,  and  New  York.  The 
energy  which  German  capitalists  are  exhibiting  in  developing  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  opportunities  in  the  Eepublic  is  worthy  of 
consideration. 


Under  President  Gonzalez  Viquez  the  maintenance  of  public 
order  and  prosperity  continued  without  cessation  in  Costa  Eica  dur¬ 
ing  1907,  and  relations  with  foreign  powers  were  friendly.  The 
Peace  Conference  at  Washington  was  participated  in  and  conventions 
there  signed  were  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  Government.  The 
selection  of  San  Jose  as  the  seat  of  the  first  Central  American  Court 
of  Justice  "was  a  feature  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference,  and 
June,  1908,  chosen  as  the  time  for  the  assembling  of  the  court.  The 
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installation  of  the  Peda^rofrical  Institute,  another  subject  of  action 
by  the  conference,  was  also  larjrely  intrusted  to  the  Ivepublic. 

In  connection  with  his  duties  as  one  of  the  Delejrates  of  Costa  Rica 
to  the  Central  American  Peace  ('onjrress  held  in  IVashinjrton  durinjr 
the  closing  months  of  11)07,  Senor  Don  Luis  Anderson  was  also 
honored  l)y  apiiointment  as  hhivoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  Costa  Rica  on  a  special  mission  to  the  United 
States.  He  was  received  in  this  capacity  on  November  1‘2,  and  pre- 
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Whcro  the  eeremonies  on  the  oci'ieiioii  of  the  inant'imition  of  the  Central  American  Court  of 
•lustiee  were  held. 

sented  the  cordial  greetings  of  Presitlent  (tonzalez  Vi'quez  and  of 
the  Government  and  jieople  of  (’osta  Rica  to  President  Roosevelt. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

The  interviews  between  the  Presidents  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua, 
postponed  from  Augii.st.  11)07,  to  January,  IDOJS,  were  productive  of 
results  beneficial  to  both  Republics.  It  was  agreed  that  the  export 
and  import  duties  on  cattle  of  certain  grade  should  be  for  the  present 
limited  to  $1  jier  head,  with  the  siihseqiieut  abolition  of  all  duties  at 
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the  end  of  two  and  a  lialf  years.  The  work  of  iinprovinj;  the  port 
of  San  Jnan  del  Xorte  for  the  eoininon  benefit  of  the  two  Republics 
was  also  afrreed  upon,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  this  measure  will  con¬ 
tribute  larjfely  to  the  development  of  the  adjacent  districts.  The 
treaty  covering  the  conventions  was  submitted  to  the  ('onjri-ess  of  the 
nation. 

The  Republic,  bavin/;  been  fortunate  enonf;h  to  have  attracted  to 
it  a  lar/re  foreign  population  and  an  amount  of  foreign  capital  only 
excmled  in  Mexico  and  ('uha,  enjoys  the  blessings  of  not  having  to¬ 
day  claims  presented  to  her  for  damages  or  injuries  against  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  other  nations,  (’onsequer.tly,  in  matters  of  arbitration  the 
Hepuhlic  has  had  but  boundary  (piestions.  The  (juestion  of  limits 
with  the  two  neighboring  countries  was  submitted  to  arbitration. 
'Ihat  with  Xicaragua  was  successfully  settled  by  the  award  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Ci.KVKi.AXD  in  1888.  That  with  Colombia — now  transferred  to 
Panama — submitted  to  President  Ijoi  hkt.  of  France,  has  not  been 
finally  settled.  A  new  arbitration  may  be  necessary  for  its  final 
settlement. 

KINAX'CK. 

'I'he  total  fiscal  receipts  in  11)07  aggregated  $3.1)58.235,  which  was 
$1!)(),()74  in  excess  of  the  budget  estimate  and  $-182,()42  greater  than 
the  receipts  for  the  preceding  year.  Expenditures  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $4,51)5,725.75,  as  compared  with  $4,511,840.33  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  With  the  exception  of  the  $124,007.74  advanced  to  cer¬ 
tain  municipalities,  the  entire  amount  was  covered  by  the  budget  and 
specially  enacted  laws. 

The  internal  debt  of  the  country  advanced  to  $4,87(>,382.3G,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $4,21)0,043.38  at  the  end  of  March,  11)07.  Certain  reduc¬ 
tions  in  expenditures  are  urged  for  the  year  11)08  in  order  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  conditions,  and  the  new  budget  has  been  prepared 
with  a  view  to  the  strictest  economy.  Negotiations  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  (iovernment  and  the  bondholders  of  the  foreign 
debt,  to  meet  which  the  President  depends  largely  on  banana  export 
duties. 

Total  customs  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  $2,520,378,  exceed¬ 
ing  the  estimate  by  $354,178  and  the  preceding  year  by  $355,081).  The 
placing  of  leaf  tobacco  on  the  tariti'  list,  instead  of  retaining  it  as  a 
monopoly,  is  jiartly  accountable  for  this  rapid  increase  in  customs 
revenues,  though  it  is  otfset  in  a  measure  by  the  suppression  of  wharf¬ 
age  dues  on  coffee  exports  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  September  11. 

COMMKIiCK. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  in  1000  amounted  to 
$10,080,404,  the  imports  being  $7,278,404  and  exports  $8,802,000.  Of 
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the  imports,  the  United  States  contributed  $3,901,224,  or  ol.l  per¬ 
cent;  Great  Britain,  $1,49.5,520;  Germany,  $770,779;  France,  $343,- 
578;  Spain,  $183,179;  Italy,  $159,578.  Of  the  exports,  the  United 
States  took  $4,171,500,  or  47.4  per  cent;  Great  Britain,  $3,943,097; 
Germany,  $493,753;  France,  $130,001. 

United  States  statistics  fix  the  value  of  merchandise  shipped  to  the 
Republic  by  that  country  during  the  year  1907  at  $2,840,281,  and  of 
imports  therefrom  at  $5,281,877. 

The  export  values  in  1906  were  distributed  as  follows:  Coffee, 
$3,350,870;  bananas,  $4,430,304;  gold  in  bars,  $297,920;  silver  in  bars, 
$239,801;  lumber,  $104,933;  hides,  $100,330;  caoutchouc,  $78,057; 
cacao,  $70,497;  tortoise  shells,  $7,975;  mother-of-pearl,  $1,013;  other 
articles,  $43,389.  There  was  a  decrease  of  4,273,281  kilograms  in 
the  exports  of  coffee  in  1900  as  compared  with  1905.  The  net  average 
price  was  $11.21  for  each  46  kilograms. 

According  to  official  statistics,  the  coffee  exports  from  September 
30,  1907,  to  March  31,  1908,  amounted  to  17,480,723  pounds,  of  which 
Great  Britain  alone  received  15,060,843  pounds.  In  1906  (year  end¬ 
ing  September  30)  the  exports  of  coffee  reached  30,237,308  pounds,  of 
which  about  one-half  was  shelled  and  the  remainder  in  husks.  The 
foreign  ports  of  importation  of  the  country’s  coffee  were,  according 
to  their  importance:  London,  70  per  cent;  Hamburg,  11  per  cent; 
Xew  Orleans  and  New  York,  9  per  cent;  Bordeaux  and  Havre,  3  per 
cent;  Trieste,  Montreal,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  and  Valparaiso.  The 
shipping  ports  of  coffee  are  Puerto  Limon  and  Puntarenas. 

The  exports  of  bananas  show  constant  increase.  In  1906,  8,872,729 
bunches  were  exported  and  over  10,000,000  bunches  in  1907,  each 
bunch  representing  a  value  of  50  cents.  The  exports  of  cacao  also 
increase  annually.  In  1900  387,734  pounds  were  exported.  The  coun¬ 
tries  taking  the  crop  were :  United  States,  145,394  pounds ;  England, 
122,245;  France,  68,015;  Latin  America,  49,612;  Germany,  6,024; 
Spain,  3,089. 

In  1900  the  exports  of  hides  were  630,113  pounds,  as  compared 
with  090,100  pounds  in  1905.  Recently  the  Government  approved 
the  organization  of  a  stock  company,  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  to 
engage  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  hides  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  company  is  authorized  to  tan  all  kinds  of  hides  and  manufacture 
shoes  and  saddlery.  This  company  has  already  installed  its  machinery 
and  commenced  work.  In  1906  the  exports  of  deerskins  amounted  to 
52,846  pounds. 

Comparing  the  figures  of  1906  with  those  of  1905,  a  large  increase 
is  noted  in  the  imports.  There  were  imported  28.93  per  cent  of  the 
cattle  slaughtered  in  the  Republic.  The  imports  of  rice  in  1906  were 
worth  $109,661.  Corn  imports  were  250,029  pounds,  and  imports  of 
beans  448,925  pounds,  as  compared  with  800,320  pounds  in  1905.  The 
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Governnieut  believes  that  neither  corn  nor  beans  should  pay  import 
duties.  Sug:ar  imports  amounted  to  80.254  pounds  and  salt  889.913 
2>ounds.  There  Avas  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  imports  of  lard, 
winch  amounted  to  2G9.45G  pounds. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  satisfactory  economic  status  of  the  country  in  1907  is  shown 
in  tlie  general  development  of  agricultural  interests.  The  compar¬ 
ative  failure  of  the  country’s  coffee  crop  in  1907  was  partly  compen¬ 
sated  for  by  the  excellent  prices  obtained  for  the  product  in  foreign 
markets,  and  by  the  satisfactory  outlook  for  the  present  crop,  which, 
according  to  all  indications,  will  he  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
Costa  Kican  production. 


TRAXSI'ORTIXO  RA.NANAS  TO  THE  RAILWAY  IN  COSTA  RICA. 

The  first  shipment  of  bananas  from  Costa  Rica  to  the  United  States,  in  1880,  consisted 
of  afiO  bunches,  in  1J)()(!  the  exports  of  this  product  had  increased  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  8.872.079  bunches,  vaiued  at  $4,436,.'J64. 

Agricultural  development  was  the  object  of  fostering  care  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  and  the  constriiction  of  roads  and  bridges 
as  a  supplementary  aid  was  carried  on  efficiently. 

Banana  production  continued  on  the  ascending  scale.  Certain 
United  States  enterprises  desirous  of  establishing  themselves  in  the 
Tortuga  district  have  hitherto  been  prevented  by  reason  of  previously 
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existing  contracts,  Imt  these  matters  have  had  favorable  adjustment, 
to  the  benefit  of  national  interests.  One  of  the  most  important  steps 
recently  taken  is  the  approval  of  the  three  contracts  entered  into 
with  the  Costa  Kican  Railway,  the  United  Fruit  Company,  and  the 
Xorthern  Railway  ('ompany.  In  accordance  with  recent  legislation, 
an  export  duty  of  1  cent  has  been  placed  on  each  hunch  of  bananas. 
Trial  shipments  of  bananas  are  heinj;  made  to  European  ports  with 
encouraging  prospects.  Cane  plantations  increased  on  account  of 
satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  local  production  and  sale  of  alcohol, 
and  the  ])roduction  of  cacao  was  stinndated  by  the  high  prices  put 
upon  it  abroad.  The  cultivation  and  treatment  of  fiber  plants  will 
1k'  considered  by  Congress  by  virtue  of  a  contract  covering  the 
matter. 

Coffee  is  especially  cultivated  on  the  Pacific  slope  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  San  Jose,  Alajuela.  and  Cartago.  In  IDO.').  74.025  acres  were 
planted  in  coffee. 

The  most  promising  industry  in  the  Republic  at  the  present  time, 
and  whose  only  rival  is  the  cultivation  of  bananas,  is  the  raising  of 
cacao.  The  demand  for  this  valuable  i)roduct  is  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  in  the  markets  of  tlie  world,  and  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Costa 
Rica,  especially  the  great  extent  of  fertile  lowlands  in  Sarapaqui  and 
San  Carlos,  is  particularly  suitetl  for  the  growing  of  cacao. 

For  the  purj)ose  of  promoting  the  development  of  agriculture  the 
President  has  ordered  the  establishment  of  agricultural  boards  in 
the  different  cantons,  excejit  San  Jose.  These  boards  shall  be  com¬ 
posed  of  seven  members  and  are  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
National  Society  of  Agriculture. 

A  mining  and  development  company,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$100,(X)().  has  been  established  in  San  Jose  for  the  purpose  of  engag¬ 
ing  in  the  mining,  smelting,  and  refining  of  ores  and  metals,  and  the 
purchase,  development,  and  operation  of  miidng  properties  in  the 
Republic:  and  a  stock  company  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of 
8100.000.  which  may  be  increased  to  $500,000,  has  for  its  object  the 
cultivation  and  manufacture  of  fibers.  During  the  term  of  the  con¬ 
tract  the  company  must  cultivate  500.000  jjlants.  The  concession¬ 
aires  will  establish  a  complete  i)lant  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage, 
hats,  textiles,  sacks,  etc.,  and  shall  manufacture  in  the  country  fibers 
produced  on  its  plantations  and  by  private  })ersons  and  shall  sell  all 
its  products  in  the  country,  being  permitted  to  export  only  the  excess 
production.  The  (Jovernment  guarantees  to  the  concessionliires  an 
annual  earning  of  f>  jier  cent  on  the  capital  of  $100,000. 

A  decree  of  July  10  provides  for  fi’ee  entry  into  the  Republic  of 
various  kinds  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements.  This  will 
surely  give  an  impetus  to  the  interests  concerned  and  is  in  line  with 
the  ])olicy  of  the  Government  to  develoj)  agriculture  throughout  the 
Republic. 
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COMMCXICATIOX. 

'I'he  llepublic  is  c-losin<r  up  the  railroad  <rap  on  the  Pacific  side, 
liavinj;  adopted  the  route  to  Ti\  ivez  instead  of  to  Puntarenas.  With 
the  early  coinpletiou  of  this  extension  the  country  will  also  have  a 
line  throufih  San  dose,  the  ca])ital.  from  Port  Linion  on  the  Atlantic 
to  Tivivez  on  the  Pacific.  The  Tivivez  extension  is  in  the  direct 
Pan-American  location. 

Ueceipts  from  the  Pacific  Paihvay  operation  durinjr  1007-8  were 
$141,048.  hein<i  $10.04S  in  excess  of  the  hudfret  estimate  and  $30,041 
more  than  in  100(5-7.  The  henefits  from  this  line  will  he  jxreater 


SCHOOL  EXERCISKS  AT  SAX  .JOSE.  COSTA  RICA. 

Tliis  ooiintry  is  ci'li'bnUod  for  its  oxoelicnt  scliools.  The  T’niversity  contains  the  Xational 
Lihrary.  which  comprises  voiiimes  of  scientific  and  niisceilaneous  works. 


each  year,  and  the  construction  of  side  roads  and  feeders  from  the 
ajrricultural  districts  will  increase  the  carjroes  to  he  transported. 

An  issue  of  bonds  on  the  pai't  of  the  Government  has  been  recently 
made  covering  $'2.000.000  <ruaranteed  by  the  internal  revenue  of 
litpiors.  This  sum  is  to  he  ttsed  in  railway  con.striiction  throtifrhout 
the  Ivepuhlic. 

POSTS  AXD  TEI.EtJltAPHS. 

Posts  and  telegraphs  netted  the  Government  $142.20,),  as  com- 
])ared  with  $112.7)00  estimated  in  the  htidfret.  and  in  excess  of  re¬ 
ceipts  the  ])recedinjr  year  by  $23,377.  Great  improvements  were 
effected  in  this  branch  by  the  creation  of  new  offices  and  increasing; 
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the  length  of  lines  by  1()9  miles.  It  is  purposed,  in  this  connection, 
to  establish  a  telephone  system  if  the  matter  can  be  satisfactoi-ily 
arranjred. 

The  population  of  the  Kepublic  on  December  31,  1907,  was  351,176. 
The  purpose  of  the  Government  to  increase  the  population  of  the 
country  is  evidenced  by  a  recent  enactment  whereby  the  President 
is  authorized  to  expend  annually,  durin<r  a  period  of  eight  years,  the 
sum  of  $20,000  for  the  encouragement  of  immigration. 

Public  instruction  and  the  administration  of  justice  were  fostered 
and  a  pioject  of  reforms  to  the  existing  penal  code  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

Through  the  initiative  of  the  Minister  of  the  Republic  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  inspection  of  slaughterhouses  is  to  be  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  T’nited  States,  whose  services  have 
been  specially  secured  for  the  purpose.  The  same  personal  activity 
has  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  several  female  graduates  from  a 
United  States  university  for  the  t'osta  Rican  schools  for  instruction 
in  the  English  language  and  in  school  management. 

Public  health  and  sanitation  received  adequate  attention,  and  the 
water-supply  and  sewerage  s5'stems  were  extended  and  improved. 


Tested  by  tangible  evidence,  the  economic  situation  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  (^iiba  was  satisfactory  during  1907.  In  1900  it  was  generally 
feared  that  the  revolution  had  destroyed  the  financial  credit  of  the 
island;  the  long-continued  drought  was  believed  to  have  greatly 
injured  the  cane,  tobacco,  fruit,  and  vegetable  crops;  a  cyclone 
devastated  the  island  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  and  was 
believed  to  have  completed  the  total  loss  of  the  cane  and  tobacco 
crops.  Everyone  expected  the  receipts  of  the  custom-house  would 
diminish,  and  a  general  fear  prevailed  that  the  revenues  of  the 
Government  would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  obligations  and 
current  expenses.  The  outcome  was  quite  the  reverse  of  public  ex¬ 
pectation.  The  island  produced  more  sugar  in  1907  than  ever  before 
in  its  history.  The  tobacco  crop  was  short,  but  superior  in  quality, 
and  commanded  the  highest  price  in  the  history  of  the  industry  in 
Cuba.  The  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  were  large  and  showed  a  grati¬ 
fying  increase  in  acreage  over  previous  years,  and,  although  the  out¬ 
put  was  reduced  by  the  drought,  the  prices  secured  were  high  and 
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re>ults  "ratifyiiifr  to  the  producers.  The  customs  receipts  were  in 
excess  of  any  preceding?  year  and  the  condition  of  the  public  treasury 
continued  excellent.  Takiiifr  into  consideration  that  this  showing  is 
for  a  year  immediately  following  a  revolution  and  cyclone,  and  in¬ 
cludes  a  period  of  panic  and  world-wide  disturbance  of  business 
and  finance,  of  strikes  and  lockouts  throu"hout  the  island  that  para¬ 
lyzed  for  months  the  cigar-making  and  building  industries  and 
otherwise  interfered  Avith  commerce  and  industrial  pursuits,  and 
with  low  prices  for  sugar  prevailing,  some  idea  is  obtained  of  the 
wonderful  richness  and  recuperative  powers  of  the  island.  The 
administration  of  Governor  Ciiaules  E.  Magoox  was  generally  com¬ 
mended.  The  meetings  of  Congress  were  temporarily  suspended  until 
tlie  legislative  body  should  have  been  chosen  in  accordance  with  new 
registration  lists  as  amended  by  a  general  census.  The  census  having 
been  satisfactorily  taken,  an  electoral  law  Avas  promulgated  under 
Avhich  the  first  general  elections  Avill  be  held  in  August,  1008. 

The  Avork  accomplished  by  the  Advisory  LaAv  Commission  is  con¬ 
nected  Avith  the  organization  of  practically  e\'ery  fundamental 
branch  of  the  GoA'ernment.  It  is  as  important  and  far-reaching 
as  Avas  the  drafting  of  the  Constitution  itself,  being  indispensable 
in  order  to  giA'e  the  Constitution  its  proper  etfect,  and  the  American 
provisional  administration,  by  thus  organizing  the  machinery  of 
goA’ernment,  is  not  only  doing  the  Cuban  people  an  extraordinary 
service,  but  is  providing  the  Gov^ernment  to  be  inaugurated  Avith  an 
invaluable  asset. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

Among  the  international  measures  inaugurated  Avere  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Postal  ('oiiA’ention  of  Pome,  adherence  to  The  Hague  Con- 
A’cntion,  ratification  of  the  Pecuniary  Claims  Convention,  and  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  Geneva  ConA'ention.  Avhile  delegates  to  the  Third  Inter¬ 
national  Sanitary  Conference,  held  in  Mexico  in  December,  were 
named. 

FINANCE. 


'I'he  revenues  from  all  sources  of  the  National  GoA^ernment  for  the 
fiscal  year  1907-8  Avill  aggregate  $25,400,325.  The  budget  for  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  GoA’ernment  for  the  same  period  include 
items  aggregating  $23,309,540,  distributed  as  folloAvs:  Chief  Execu- 
tiA'e  (Provisional  GoA’ernment),  $105,980;  Department  of  State  and 
Justice,  $080.205.57 ;  Department  of  the  Interior,  $8,973,002.75;  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  $3,440,954.05;  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
$4,195,808;  Department  of  Public  Works,  $4,445,220;  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Industr}’,  and  Commerce,  $274,988;  Judiciary  Depart¬ 
ment,  $1,193,255.  The  fiscal  reA^enues  of  the  Republic  collected  dur- 
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atriot,  scholar,  and  staic.sman,  who  was  killed  by  the  Spaniards  in 
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iii;Lr  tli(‘  caloiidiir  yc'nr  li>()7  aiiioiiiitcd  to  as  coiiipaicd 

with  $’J7.4l!S.43.").  1 1  in  IIIOC).  or  an  increase  of  17>.  Diiriiii; 

tli(‘  yoar  ltK)7  the  (“olloctions  of  tho  tax  for  tlu‘  amortization  of  the 
loan  ainonnted  to  $.'h(>!>-2.7lS(). IC).  which,  eompan'd  wit’.i  the  snin  of 
S.'i.<'>'^o.742.N 4  collected  in  ItHMi.  shows  an  increase  of  $!).()  13.32. 

'rh(‘  cnstoins  revemu's  of  tin*  Re[)nl)lic  in  1!>()7  amounted  to 
L.V.Xl.sr).  a<rainst  $2r).0!)().();s4.or)  in  the  precediiijr  year,  (histoms 
receipts  at  the  port  of  Havana  a<;^reiiate(l  $20.()()r).()48.12.  a  train  of 
Sl.rxK ».()()( )  over  l!»0(i. 

\hirions  modifications  of  the  customs  tariff  of  the  Repnhlic  became 
(‘fl'ective  on  Fehrnarv  28.  lt)()8.  coverinir  mainly  machinery  and  ai)])a- 
ratns  for  the  sn<riir  and  kindred  industries. 

'I’he  vai’ions  consnlates  of  the  Rei)nl)lic  collected  diiriiijr  the  fiscal 
year  l!X)t)-7  the  amount  of  $371.31)2. tH)  for  consnlar  fees. 

COM  .MKin  K. 

'rin*  total  foreifrii  trade  of  the  Repnhlic  for  the  year  was  valued  at 
$2()M..‘)21).5)72.  as  compared  with  $201.1)33,137)  in  IDOO.  The  imj)orts 
amounted  to  $104.4()().1)37),  against  $1)8.018.7)1)1)  in  IDOO.  and  exports 
$104.0()1),037,  as  compared  with  $103.1)14.7)30. 

'I'he  imports  from  the  United  States  reached  $7)1,30!).2(S8.  afrainst 
$47,002,347)  in  IDOO.  and  exports  thither  were  valued  at  $1)0.774.047), 
as  compared  w  ith  $88,177),47)1  in  11)00. 

Imj)orts  from  other  countries  were  as  follows:  United  Kingdom. 
$17).322.1)81 ;  Spain.  $1).478.017) :  other  America.  $D.277,0)07) :  (lermany. 
$7,7)1)2.320;  France.  $0,044,707);  other  Europe.  $3,004.07)2. 

Exports  to  countries  other  than  the  United  States  had  the  followin*; 
valuation:  United  Kinjrdom,  $4..')00,47)8 ;  (Jermany.  $3,218.71)4;  other 
America.  $2.41)7).2.s4 ;  France.  $1,301.1)74;  other  Europe.  $731).01.'); 
Spain.  $484,870. 

Of  the  total  imports  41). 1  per  cent  were  of  United  States  orijiin.  as 
compared  with  48  per  cent  in  11)00,  and  of  exports  87.2  per  cent  were 
sent  to  the  United  States.  a»rainst  more  than  82  per  cent  in  11)00. 

The  leadinj;  articles  exported  to  the  Uoited  States  were:  Snirar,  not 
above  No.  10  Dutch  standard.  $07.11)7.088;  tobacco  and  manufactures, 
$10,1.')4.S30 ;  iron  ore.  $2.7)22.710;  bananas.  $1.01)7.817). 

The  leadiiijr  articles  imi)orted  fi’om  the  Uiuted  States  were:  Wheat 
Hour.  $3.7)20.7)41);  lard.  $3.07)1.040);  coal,  $2.3.')0.17)1 ;  Ininher.  $2,340.- 
81)0:  corn.  $1.. ‘>47.7)20;  pipes  and  fittin<rs,  $1,111,003;  cotton  cloths, 
$1,003.1)14;  passeiifrer  and  frei<;ht  cars.  $847).221);  pork.  $S08.087 ;  fur¬ 
niture.  $737.1)28;  steam  e»ifri)B‘s  sind  i)arts  of,  $710,000;  wire.  $022,230; 
hams,  $030.1)08;  hnilders'  hardware,  etc..  $011.37)0;  bacon.  $7)72,77)8. 

A  comparison  of  (’nhan-United  States  trade  shows  the  advance  in 
the  mntnal  trade  relations  since  the  establishment  of  the  reifrninfr 
47648-4)1111.  1,  i)t  1—08 - 0 
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reciprocity  ajrrocniciits  between  the  two  countries.  United  States 
iinjiorts  from  C'uba  for  the  fiscal  year  I'.IOT  show  an  increase  of  about 
oO  per  cent  over  thost*  of  ItKKi.  wliile  exports  to  ('uha  have  advanced 
12“)  per  cent  duriiifr  the  same  period. 

PROnCCTION  AND  INDCSTRIES. 

The  principal  products  of  the  Kepuhlic  are  su<rar.  tobacco,  timber, 
fruits,  vefifetahles.  and  iron  ore. 

'I'he  su^ar  industry  is  at  present  in  a  flourishing;  condition  and 
easily  able  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  liipiidation.  The  crop  of  the 
year  IIXIS  is  estimated  at  l.l.VI.OOO  tons,  and  in  conse(|uence  of  a  re¬ 
duced  ju’oduction  throufrhout  the  world  it  is  thouirlit  the  price  will 
he  hifrher  than  that  now  j)revailin<r.  The  cro])  in  1907  ajr^re<;ated 
1.427.()7:{  tons,  ajrainst  1.178,741)  tons  in  11)00.  and  practically  all  of 
it  jroes  to  the  United  States. 

The  latest  statement  as  to  the  ownership  of  ('uhan  su<;ar  planta¬ 
tions.  meaning;  those  which  are  produciiif;  siijrar  and  not  cane  alone, 
assijrns  30  to  Americans.  70  to  Europeans,  and  74  to  ('uhans.  a  net 
•rain  of  3  plantations  over  11)07.  the  <;ains  showin*;  T)  to  Americans 
and  4  to  ('uhans.  while  the  Kuroiieans  lost  0.  The  IJepuhlic  is  in  a 
position  to  he  a  jirominent  factor  in  shapin';  prices  on  the  European 
suj;ar  markets,  and  the  conditions  in  the  island  more  than  any  other 
impulse  arouse  in  these  markets  the  disposition  to  buy. 

Tobacco  jiroduction  was  440.000  hales,  or  nearly  double  that  of  the 
precedin';  year,  with  a  total  value  of  $42.343..“)48.  The  exports  of 
tobacco  and  manufactures  are  valued  for  11)07  at  $2S,()4.').1)08.()0, 
as  compared  with  $3().702..")8.'').7.‘)  in  the  precedin';  year,  while  the 
native  consumption  is  estimated  at  $13.()07.040.04  and  $T2.334,1.')4.72 
durin«;  the  two  years.  makin<;  the  total  crop  value  a<;^re^ate  $42,343,- 
.■■)48.()4  in  11)07  and  $49,030,740.47  in  1900. 

The  demand  for  Havana  tobacco  in  Europe  and  the  United  States 
is  so  j;reat  that  the  ('uhan  manufacturers  import  larf;e  (piantities  of 
tobacco  from  other  countries,  which  they  manufacture  and  then  sell 
under  the  name  of  Havana  tobacco.  In  order  to  prevent  this  fraud 
and  to  preserve  the  I’eputation  of  the  latter,  the  Government  has 
levied  an  import  duty  of  $7.00  jier  kilo<;ram  on  foreif;n  tobacco. 

The  acpiisition  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Coinjiany  of  the  United 
States  of  an  important  ii’on  ore  deposit  kwated  near  Santia<;o  has 
been  reported  as  a  feature  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  Kepuhlic.  The  ore  beds  have  been  measured  uj)  by  engineers 
as  emhracinf;  70.000,000  tons,  a  peculiarity  of  the  newly  discovered 
deposit  consistiiif;  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  2  ])er  cent  nickel  and 
1  per  cent  chromium.  ,  The  tract  covers  87o  acres  and  lies  about  12 
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iiiilfs  east  of  Santiajro.  It  is  re<rar(le(l  by  experts  to  be  the  most 
important  discovery  of  iron  ore  deposits  made  within  twenty  years. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  decree  of  November  11  a  deposit 
of  isA.OOO.OOO  in  the  l»anks  of  the  Uepublic  is  authorized  by  the  (lov- 
ernment.  that  amount  to  l)e  devoted  to  assistinjr  the  native  industries 
of  the  country. 

On  June  JO.  1!K)7.  the  island  containe<l  '2..')S4.S7T  head  of  cattle. 
ll.').0J7  horses.  .■»0.()J7  mules,  and  2.<S10  donkeys,  and  on  Au<rust  1. 
lOOS.  a  very  important  law  <r(K‘s  into  effect,  havinjr  for  its  purjmse 
the  development  of  improved  live  st<x-k  throufrhout  the  island. 
Female  sheep  and  cattle  of  specilied  hi-eeds  under  0  years  of  ajre  are 
admitted  free  of  duty.  The  live  stock  of  the  country  has  been  replen¬ 
ished  durin<r  recent  years  by  larjre  shipments  received  from  abroad. 
notal)ly  Venezuela  and  Mexico. 

riie  census  of  the  Uepublic.  taken  in  1907.  reports  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  as  2.028.2M2.  compared  with  1  ..‘»7‘2.84.')  in  1899.  the  Provinces 
of  Havana  and  Santa  CMai’a  hein<r  the  most  poi)ulous.  Immigration 
for  the  fiscal  year  l!>0()-7  shows  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year  of  2J.080  ai’rivals,  the  total  for  the  year  heinjr  29J)72. 

Ileal  estate  has  an  estimated  valuation  of  $J42,7r)8,l JJ,  the  annual 
rental  of  which  is  <riven  as  $J2.409.04J. 

'I'lie  year  was  sijtnalized  by  a  prevalence  of  satisfactory  coiiditions 
as  a  result  of  the  nationalization  of  the  health  service  of  the  Kepuhlic 
in  accoi'dance  with  the  decree  of  Au^rust  2(>.  .Vn  api)ropriation  was 
made  of  SJJO.OOO  for  the  sanitation  service  in  the  various  municipal¬ 
ities  and  for  precautionary  measures  a<rainst  yellow  fever.  Only 
7  cases  of  yellow  fever  ai’e  reported  for  tl»e  city  of  Havana  and  K'd 
in  the  rest  of  the  island,  and  the  19()()  record  was  71  cases  in  the  cap¬ 
ital  and  41  in  the  interior. 

'I'lie  health  department  <rave  special  attention  to  the  extermina¬ 
tion  of  mosipiitoes.  to  jiroper  re<rulation  of  the  milk  supply,  and 
ade(|uate  inspection  was  made  of  such  establishments  as  are  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  food  products.  includin<r  iee,  mineral  waters, 
confectionery,  etc.  Ohemical  analyses  of  beers  and  other  liquors 
were  enforced,  and  in  all  private  and  |)uhlic  schools  medical  inspec¬ 
tion  was  made  at  rejrular  intervals,  the  number  of  scholars  vaccinated 
as  a  precaution  afruinst  infection  numlierinjr 

Pnder  date  of  December  31  the  Provisional  (Jovernor  of  the 
Kepuhlic  issued  a  decree  providinjr  that  jiersons  who  are  en<ra<^ed  in 
the  ])ractice  of  jJiarmacy  without  heitifr  frraduates  or  doctors  of 
pharmacy  duly  authorized  to  pi’actice.  and  who  have  had  five  or  more 
years'  experience  therein,  shall  demonstrate  their  conqietence  to 
to  practice  the  profession  before  a  hoard  of  examiners,  the  formation 
of  which  is  also  provided  in  the  decree. 


LA  FUERZA  WATCHTOWER,  HAVANA. 

This  tower,  which  was  hnill  l(v  Dc  Soto  in  the  sixtecntli  century  for  the  defense  of  the  settle¬ 
ment.  was  nliiicist  complctciy  destroyed  by  the  French  buccaneers  in  l.ViD.  It  was  rclaiilt 
and  enlarged  in  losy,  and  is  now  used  as  the  depositary  of  tlie  general  archives  of  tlie 
Kepublic. 
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'riu‘  plan  of  makinjr  the  sanitary  service  a  nati<»nal  matter  received 
tlie  hearty  approval  of  the  pnhlie.  it  heinjr  fully  realized  that  the 
thoroiifih  saidtation  of  the  island  has  an  important  hearinjjf  upon  its 
eommereial  development.  The  same  is  true  as  rejrards  permanent 
road  eonstrnetion  and  harhor  improvements. 

I’l  lil.IC:  AVOBKS. 

'I'he  Provisional  Government  has  entered  ni)on  a  plan  of  extensive 
pnhlie  imi)rovements.  sneh  as  road  hnilding.  water  and  sewer  systems 
foi'  the  towns  and  cities,  harhor  improvements,  flood  prevention,  lij^ht- 
hoiises  and  other  aids  to  navigation.  approi)riation  of  pnhlie  funds  to 
the  amount  of  ^l.OOT.ToO  heinjx  made  for  these  purposes.  An  impor¬ 
tant  work  is  the  pavinjr  and  sewerin<;  of  the  city  of  Havana,  the  cost 
of  which  is  to  he  met  hy  It)  ])er  cent  of  the  customs  revenues  of  that 
])ort.  Si.x  years  will  he  required  to  complete  the  work,  and  it  is  cal- 
cnlated  that  10  per  cent  of  the  receipts  dnrin<r  the  period  will  ajrfri’o- 
jrate  $l-2.()t)0.00t). 

Many  j)ortions  of  the  Kepnhlic  are  as  yet  nnsn])plied  with  trans¬ 
port  facilities,  and  the  cost  is  very  "reat.  Orders  have  heen  issued 
to  the  Department  of  Pid)lic  Works  to  i)re])are  a  <reneral  plan  for  a 
system  of  macadamized  roads,  to  consist  of  a  hijrhway  rnnninir  east 
and  west  thron<jh  the  center  of  the  island,  with  branch  roads  r\innin*r 
north  and  sonth.  terminatin<r  at  the  harbors  of  the  six  Provinces  into 
which  the  Pepnhlic  is  divided.  The  ])lans  were  also  to  include  the 
e(|nipment  of  the  harbors  for  handlin<r  car<£oes  with  ease  and  rapidity, 
the  erection  of  lijrht-honses.  and  the  placing;  of  buoys  aloii"  the  coast 
where  needed.  Three  principal  objects  were  contemplated  hy  these 
projected  improvements — the  development  of  the  country,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  economic  waste  resultinj;  from  the  ditliculties  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  the  improvement  of  the  industrial  condition  hy  providing 
employment  for  a  larfre  number  of  workmen. 

On  September  Kl  the  governmental  decree  was  signed  granting  to 
the  United  Fiaiit  Gompany  the  right  to  establish  and  operate  a  wire¬ 
less  telegraph  station  at  Gape  San  Antonio,  the  western  extremity  of 
the  country.  This  company  has  about  sixty  steamers  engaged  in  the 
transport  of  fruit  from  the  West  Indies  and  Geiitral  America  to  the 
United  States,  and  there  are  usually  forty  of  their  ships  in  the  Garib- 
hean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  a  time. 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


A  new  Constitution  for  the  Dominican  Kepublic  was  proinnljrated 
l)V  President  Cacekks  durin<r  11)07,  and  the  report  issued  early  in  11)08 
by  the  Secretary  of  Promotion  and  Public  Works  of  the  country 
shows  a  <rratifyin<r  development  of  internal  conditions.  The  same 
Elxecutive  has  been  reelected  as  President,  and  a  jreneral  condition 
of  prosperity  jirevails. 

d'he  exposition  of  native  products  held  at  the  capital  in  Au<rust 
was  participated  in  by  all  the  Provinces  and  attended  with  satisfac¬ 
tory  results,  while  the  Domiidcan  exhibit  at  the  Jamestown  Exposi¬ 
tion  was  awarded  frold,  silver,  and  cop])er  medals.  Railroad  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  coast  and  interior  sections  is  ])rojrressin^,  and  ii-ri<ra- 
tion  works  are  heinjr  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  a  United 
States  eiifrineer.  while  highways  and  wharfajie  accommodations  are 
lHMn«r  constructed  in  response  to  commercial  nee<ls.  The  public-debt 
afjreemeut  with  a  Xew  York  firm  has  been  favoi-ahly  acted  upon  by 
the  Government  and  ])uhlication  thereof  made  in  the  ollicial  <razette 
of  the  country. 

KORKIOX  AKI  AIRS. 

The  treaty  between  the  Republic  and  the  United  States  was  sij^ned 
in  Santo  Domin<ro  on  February  8  and  ratified  by  the  interested  Gov¬ 
ernments  in  July,  the  newly  appointed  Minister  from  the  United 
States  heiiifr  received  in  May.  On  June  ir»  the  Government  ratified 
the  convention  on  literary  and  artistic  copyrijrhts  and  the  interna¬ 
tional  law  convention  as  ajrreed  upon  at  the  Second  and  Thii’d  Inter¬ 
national  Conferences  of  American  States,  respectively. 

FINANCE. 

Increased  customs  collections  enabled  a  dejiosit  of  $1.. 548.42 1.20  to  he 
made  with  the  Xational  (fity  Bank  of  Xew  York  for  the  purpose  of 
liquidatiiifi  the  national  indebtedness;  a  net  balance  to  this  account  of 
81.13.5,074  results  foi‘  the  transactions  of  the  year.  The  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country  was.  however,  affected  by  the  strinjiency  in 
foreifrn  money  markets  and  a  marked  scarcity  of  circulatin*;  medium 
was  felt.  Importations  were  constHjuently  limited  to  ur<rent  demands 
and  the  actual  needs  of  the  jieople. 

COM  MERCE. 


For  1007.  the  total  foreifrn  commerce  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
exceeded  $12,500,000,  the  frreatest  yet  attained  by  the  country.  The 
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(*x])(»rt  trade  was  the  niaxinuini  in  its  history.  hein<;  valued  at  $7.()88,- 
eoinjiaied  with  $r>.r):5().:^7S  in  the  precediiifr  year.  Imported  mer¬ 
chandise  was  purchased  abroad  to  the  extent  of  $4:,94K,9(»1.  or  $883,524 
more  than  in  1909.  lienee,  tlie  wealth  of  the  ]\e|)nhlic  was  augmented 
hy  its  increase  in  sales  over  purchases  abroad  by  $2,079,395. 

Figures  of  the  total  trade  for  the  year  aggregated  $12,794.0.57. 
against  810.825.209  in  1900.  the  leading  countries  of  origin  for  the 
imports  being:  The  Ignited  States.  $2,803,709,  against  $2,503,423  in  the 
preceding  year ;  (itermany,  $953,903;  (ireat  Britain.  $701,787;  France, 
$2.50.408;  Spain.  $123,448:  Italy.  $103,903,  while  exports  were  sent 
to  the  following  destinations:  United  States,  $3,329,018,  against 
$3,749,284  in  the  preceding  year:  (iermany.  $2,759,024;  France, 
$1,078,308;  (Ireat  Britain,  $330,787;  Porto  Pico,  $32,523;  Cuba, 
$23,899;  Italy,  $11,017.  and  Spain,  $4,329. 


OLD  CITADEL.  SANTO  DOMINGO. 

Th('  city  of  S.mto  Domingo  was  founded  in  14!)t5  l)y  Uartholomcw  Columbus  and  is  the 
original  ImryinK  place  of  Christopher  Coiumluis,  whose  bones  were  kept  in  the  Cathedral 
until  17P5. 

Of  the  imports,  55.5  per  cent  were  from  the  United  States,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  over  48  per  cent  in  1900.  and  of  export.s,  43.0  per  cent  were 
de.stined  to  that  country,  as  compared  with  53  per  cent  in  the  previous 
year. 

The  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  Dominican  foreign  trade  for 
the  year  were  an  increase  of  more  than  $1,000,000  in  value  of  exports 
over  1900  and  a  gain  in  imports  amounting  to  $750,000.  The  increase 
in  imports  over  1905  expanded  $2,000,000,  while  1907  exports  re¬ 
vealed  an  increase  over  that  year  of  approximately  $900,000,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  since  1905  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  heretofore 
the  leading  article  of  export,  has  snlfered  a  decline  of  over  37  per 
cent.  The  snb.stantial  increase  in  the  volume  of  imports  can  not  be 
assigned  to  any  special  cause  but  rather  to  a  general  commercial 
awakening  in  all  lines  of  trade.  The  total  gain  in  export  values  was 
due  to  the  remarkably  advanced  prices  realized  for  cacao  in  Euro- 
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pFiiii  iiiiirkots  and  to  almonnally  lioavy  sliipinontH  of  loaf  tol)a('oo 
to  (iennany.  (ionnany's  sales  to  and  pnrcliasos  from  the  Doininiean 
Ivepnhlic  have  pro<rressed  rapidly  sinee  IhO.l.  both  hranehes  of  trade 
haviiifr  I'isen  100  pen’  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  notwithstandinjr  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  eontinues  to  he  the  lar<rest  hnyer  of 
Dominican  products,  tin*  purchases  from  that  country  have*  percep¬ 
tibly  diminished  since  lOO.").  in  which  year  imports  of  United 
States  orijfin  (‘xceeded  those’  eef  1007  by  $1.14.7.078.  the  explanatiem 
lyin^  in  the  elecline  in  sii'rar.  (leiniany  ne»w  bedels  seconel  phu’e  in 
Detininiean  traele.  while  Ki’ane’e  stanels  thirel  e»r  just  aheael  eef  (Jreat 
llritain.  France  has  hern  cemsisteiitly  a  larjfer  purchaser  eef  Demiin- 
ie’an  preeelne’ts  than  a  snppliei’  e»f  ne’e -e'ssi ties,  the  eeppeesite  heinj;  the 
case  as  rejrai’ds  (Ireat  Britain. 

Only  the  four  ceeuntries  spe’e’ifie*ally  name’el  enter  intee  this  traele  to 
any  ma<rnitnele.  hnt  .shipments  tee  Spain  anel  Italy  were  initially 
maele  in  1007.  frivin^  preemise  e»f  expanelin*;  traele  relatiems. 

The  e’eetteni  traele  was  the  nie)st  cemsi)icue)iis  feature  amem<j:  Deemini- 
can  impeu’ts.  anel  in  this  item  is  fonnel  the  create.st  increase  resedtiner 
freun  generally  impreeveel  cemelitieens.  Ceettem  jjeeeeels  e-eenstitiite  the 
j)rincipal  nee’el  eef  the  natives,  and  the  inveeie’eel  value  e)f  e’edtem  manu¬ 
factures  impeu’teel  elurinj;  the  year  exceeded  by  eene-femrth  the  ceun- 
hined  tedals  e»f  all  eether  classe’s  e)f  wares  hreuifrht  inte)  the  ceeuntry. 
Meu’e  than  00  per  cent  was  e)f  British  eu-  American  e)ri<rin.  (Ireat 
Britain  takin<r  the  leael  freem  the  Uniteel  State.s. 

The  ce)nsumj)tie)n  of  rice  has  more  than  doubled  since  1005,  (ier- 
many  still  supplyinjr  about  NO  per  cent,  thoufrh  nearly  all  of  this 
is  frrown  in  India  or  Cochin  China,  transshipment  heiiiif  made  at 
(ierman  ])orts. 

Leadinjr  exports  (lurin<r  1007  from  the  Dominican  Bepuhlic  were 
cacao.  su<rar.  t<d)acco.  bananas,  and  cotfee,  in  the  order  named.  The 
most  favorable  records  in  foreifrn  sales  are  under  the  headiiifrs  of 
cacao  and  tobacco,  the  former  article  havin<r  taken  first  ]>lace  ainonir 
exports.  ])assinfr  su<rar  on  the  export  list,  while  tobacco.  thou<rh 
retaininjr  third  place  in  imiuntance.  shows  an  increased  export  move¬ 
ment  of  (>0  per  cent  over  100(»  and  175  iH’r  cent  over  1005.  Such  de¬ 
velopment  is  very  sijrnificant.  as  the  Bepublic  possesses  climatii’  condi¬ 
tions  that  rival  (hd)a  for  this  particular  culture. 

Of  the  five  principal  |)i’oducts  suirar  alone  suffered  a  reduction  in 
price,  but  the  tonnage  yield  was  satisfactory,  the  export  value  beinjr 
$ij.000.t>70  a<rainst  $:1.80;>.4(>(>  in  the  precediiifr  year.  This  product 
finds  almost  its  entire  market  in  the  United  .States,  that  country  tak- 
injr  45.880  tons  and  (ireat  Britain  S.404  tons. 

The  cacao  exports  amounted  to  ‘22.8N4.08'2  pounds,  valued  at  nearly 
$4,000,000.  (Iennany.  the  United  States,  and  P'rance  takinjr  values 
worth  $1.185,01)().  $08(),057.  ami  $8(15.240.  respectively. 
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'I'ohacco  AViis  e.\|)()i1(>(l  to  tlu*  value  of  a<rainst 

ill  the  preeediiiir  year,  the  (jiiantities  for  the  two  periods  hcMiifi: 
i^l and  I4.lt(>.'».70l>  pounds,  respectively.  (leiiuany  took  over 
!».7  per  cent  of  the  total,  heinjr  practically  the  only  jinrchaser. 

Ihiiiana  <rrowin<r  is  practically  stationary,  the  production  for  the 
yiair  Ikmiij;  t^O.OOO  hunches,  as  compared  with  (UlS.lOO  in  the  precedin'; 
\ear.  the  entire  crop  hein<r  consi<rned  to  the  Fnited  States  at  an  aver- 
aji'e  price  of  ."iO  cents  a  hunch. 

(’otfee  shi])nients  were  :{.-57(>.!»70  pounds,  invoiced  at  $2rrJ.:V.K). 
Krance  taking;  more  than  one-third  of  the  total,  or  l.iJ4;5.-JO()  pounds, 
havitifr  increased  her  purchases  of  the  product  hy  more  than  lOO  per 
cent.  Two  new  buyers  on  the  trade  list  for  this  item  were  Italy  and 
Sjiain. 

Over  hi  per  cent  of  the  export  trade  of  the  country  is  embraced  by 
the  five  aidicles  noted,  but  increased  sales  are  also  to  be  mentioned  for 
many  minor  products,  as  hides  of  <;oats  and  cattle,  honey,  dyewoods, 
li<rnnm-vita‘.  etc.,  in  which  miscellaneous  items  a  <£ain  of  $40,000  for 
the  year  was  made. 

Vessels  of  American  and  (lerman  rejristrv  continue  to  brin<r  to  the 
Kepublic  about  80  per  cent  of  all  imports,  the  same  nationalities 
transporting;  one-third  of  the  prodttcts  shipped  abroad,  in  aliout  ecpial 
})roportions. 

PRODl  CTS. 

A<;rictilture  has  been  made  the  subject  of  special  recommendations 
on  the  j)art  of  the  Dominican  (lovernment.  in  which  the  extension  of 
communication  facilities  and  the  demarcation  of  ])ublic  lands  are 
jnominent  factors.  A  cattle-breedin<;  law  which  went  into  effect 
(lurin';  the  year  has  j)roven  j;reatly  beneficial. 

The  su<;ar  output,  while  equal  to  the  average,  was  supplanted  in 
value  by  the  production  of  cacao,  which  latter  product.  thouf;h  lack¬ 
in';  the  best  culture,  is  destined  to  take  rank  in  the  woidd's  <;i()wth  of 
the  bean.  At  Cibao.  where  there  is  a  railroad  connection  with  San- 
tia<;o  and  Puerto  Plata,  many  plantations  are  beinj;  established,  and 
thouf;h  the  first  crop  of  the  present  year  was  smaller  than  that  of  last 
season,  the  favorable  conditions  of  the  weather  justify  the  most 
ho])eful  outlook  for  the  si'cond  croj). 

Larj;e  aivas  are  planted  in  tobacco,  but  the  lonj;-con tinned  drouj;ht 
of  l!>07  reduced  the  production  from  800.000  bales,  as  anticipated,  to 
•2'20.000  bales,  the  (juality  of  the  product  also  beinj;  affected. 

At  present  vej;etable  filiei-s  are  not  "athered  in  the  Pepiiblic.  thouj;h 
a  fihrous  ])lant  of  the  cactus  species  ^rows  wild  and  densely  in  many 
districts,  and  is  used  advantaf;eously  in  other  countries  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  baf;^;in<;.  etc.  On  the  hij;h  jjlateaus  of  the  central  moun¬ 
tain  ranj;e  of  the  country  there  are  fully  8.000.000  acres  of  first-class 
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long-leaf  yellow  pine  that  will  cut  12.000  to  l.’i.OOO  feet  to  the  acre. 
Between  the  pine  forests  there  is  a  belt  of  hardwoods — mahogany, 
lignuni-vitte.  satin  wood,  walnnt.  haj’ahondo.  gri-gri,  quebracho,  and 
cedar,  covering  about  0.000.000  acres.  The  lowlands  wheiv  the  hard¬ 
woods  grow  are  very  rich,  and  after  the  timber  is  removed  will  make 
j)roductive  plantations  for  the  cidtivation  of  Migar  cane,  cacao,  to¬ 
bacco.  coffee,  oranges,  pineapjiles.  fihei-  jilants.  etc. 

Veins  of  auriferous  <iuart/.  are  found  all  along  the  central  mountain 
chain.  Alluvial  gold  exists  in  the  upjier  Jaina  Kiver  in  the  Province 
of  Santa  Domingo.  It  is  coai’se  and  of  a  deep  yellow  color,  showing 
a  high  degree  of  jnirity;  an  assay  of  12  ounces,  made  at  the  United 
States  Mint,  showed  a  fineness  of  Alluvial  gold  is  found  in 

numerous  jilaces  in  the  north  of  the  island. 

('opper  is  next  in  importance  on  account  of  the  (luantities  in  which 
it  is  found.  Several  mines  are  believed  to  be  profitably  worked  which 
yield  the  very  high  jiercentage  of  from  30  to  33  jkh-  cent  of  pure 
copper.  Iron  is  found  in  immense  (luantities  in  several  sections  of 
the  country.  C'oal  deposits  abound  in  the  extensive  valley  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  central  I'ange.  or  (Iran  Cordillera  and  the  Cordillera  Seten- 
trional  or  Monte  Cristi  chain,  those  of  the  Pacificador  district  being 
the  best  known. 

The  petroleum  belt  measures  over  100  square  miles.  The  oil  is 
found  in  gi’eat  abundance  in  the  Province  of  Azua  and  the  fields  are 
said  to  extend  from  a  point  near  the  town  of  Azua  for  many  miles 
in  the  interior.  At  present  this  deposit  is  under  exploitation  by 
an  American  company,  known  as  the  “  AVest  Indian  Petroleum 
Company." 

Silver  has  been  obtained  in  a  very  juire  state  in  the  Tanci  mine 
in  the  Puerto  Plato  municipality  and  deposits  of  this  metal  are 
found  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  as  well  as  deposits  of  platinum, 
quicksilver,  and  tin. 

The  salt  deposits  in  the  mountains  west  of  Xeyba  (Barahona)  are 
supposed  to  be  inexhaustible.  The  salt  obtained  is  clear  and  trans¬ 
parent  and  perfectly  pure.  There  is  at  Caldera  Bay  a  natural  salt 
pond  of  considerable  extent,  where  salt  is  also  obtained  from  sea 
water  by  solar  evajioration  during  the  diy  season. 

RAILROADS  AM)  I'UBLIC  WORKS. 

I'here  are  at  jiresent  under  process  of  construction  in  the  llepublic 
four  railroad  lines  which  will  connect  the  important  centers  of  pro¬ 
duction  with  the  coast,  greatly  contributing  to  the  possibilities  of 
future  development.  One  line  soon  to  be  completed  runs  from 
Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  to  Moca,  the  trains  being  operated  as  far 
as  the  town  of  Pena,  near  the  latter  city.  This  road  connects  with 
the  Dominican  Central  and  furnishes  an  outlet  for  the  important 
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cacao  rcjrions  of  ^loca  and  Salcodo.  The  (iovernnieiit  is  also  con- 
stnictiiifT  a  road  t(»  connect  the  port  of  La  Itoinana  with  the  city  of 
Seyho.  havinjr  coinnienced  work  in  January.  1!U)T.  This  road  will 
(five  a  ^reat  impulse  to  cacao  production  in  the  Seyho  rejiion,  where 
there  are  more  than  ‘i.OdO.OOO  cacact  trees  in  state  of  production.  The 
other  two  lines  are  hein<>-  hiiilt  under  concession  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  one  to  connect  the  capital  with  the  city  of  San  Cristobal  with 
a  branch  line  to  the  coj)per  mines  of  .San  Francisco,  and  the  other 
will  unite  the  i)ort  of  Barahona  with  the  town  of  San  Juan. 

The  construction  of  a  hijrhway  between  .Santo  Dominjio  and  .San 
(h’istohal  was  prosecuted  with  viiror  diirinj;  the  year  and  additional 
sums  have  been  set  aside  for  its  completion.  Several  municipalities 
carried  out.  at  theii'  own  expense,  important  imi)rovements. 

Public  works  i)ro<rressed.  the  di'ed^injr  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ozama 
Jtiver  at  .Santo  Domin<ro  beinj;  ])rosecuted  with  activity  and  in  the 
Province  of  Monte  ('risty  bridjjes  were  constructed.  dredi;ini''  and 
canalization  processes  inau^ui-ated.  and  irriiration  works  ))rosecuted 
under  the  supervision  of  an  American  engineer  engaged  by  the  Gov- 
ei'iiment  for  the  purpose.  Xew  wharves  and  warehouses  were  for¬ 
mally  opened  and  numerous  plantations  established. 
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Ecuadorian  conditions  during  the  year  1007.  under  the  continued 
administration  of  ]*resident  Ali’aho.  show  an  improvement,  so  far  as 
the  value  of  native  products,  such  as  cacao,  rubber,  hats.  etc.,  is  con- 
cei'iied.  while  imported  articles  also  increased  in  value. 

In  respect  to  public  works  the  Quito  Railroad  was  the  i)rincipal 
undertaking  and  was  gradually  extended  to  Mocha,  Ambato,  liata- 
cunga.  and  (Jiasciui.  while  the  latest  information  reports  its  comple¬ 
tion  in  June.  11)08. 

The  contract  between  the  Government  and  the  Guaya(iuil  and  Quito 
Railroad  Company  stipulated  that  the  line  should  he  finished  to 
Quito  by  June  1 1.  1007.  and.  in  consecpience  of  the  failure  to  fulfill 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  arbitrators,  one  of  whom  was  the  Minister 
from  the  United  .States,  were  ai)])ointed  to  settle  the  various  points 
in  dispute  between  the  contracting  parties.  The  work  on  the  line 
was  made  the  subject  of  an  Executive  decree,  wherel)y  the  ])ayment  of 
the  semiannual  coupons  dated  January  2.  July  2,  1008,  and  January 
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2.  is  to  Ih“  met  1)V  a  new  l)on(l  issue,  the  funds  for  which  are 

<riiai‘autee(l  hy  the  salt  revenues  of  the  Ivepiihlic. 

In  coininenioiat ion  of  the  iasin<i'  for  independence  in  Sontli 
AiiK'iica  on  An<rust  10.  1S()!>.  a  national  exposition  is  to  he  held  at 
Qnit(»  on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  (»f  that  event.  I'he  decree 
pi'ovidinjj:  foi’  the  celehration  was  issued  hy  President  Ai.fvbo  in 
October.  1007.  and  exhibits  will  cover  not  only  the  forestal.  jiastoral. 
a<rricultural.  mining,  railroad,  and  Hshery  resources  of  the  country, 
hut  will  also  jirovide  historical  and  artistic  features  of  international 
interest,  and  prizes  have  been  oti'ered  hy  the  (Joverninent  for  articles 
dealinc'  with  patiaotic  and  historical  subjects.  Arran<ieinents  have 
been  made  for  the  participation  of  other  nations  in  the  exposition. 

CUM.MEKCE. 

d'he  United  States  reports  shipments  to  Ecuador  in  1007  of 
$1.<SS4.107  worth  of  merchandise  and  recei[)ts  therefrom  to  the  value 
of  $LhS3r).8<)r). 

'I'he  total  foreipi  ti’ade  of  the  Kepuhlic  in  IttOO  was  valued  at 
$*20.10().048.  of  which  ^S.oOo.lsOO  reiiresented  imports  and  $11,000,248 
exports. 

Of  the  import  values  for  1000  the  United  States  furnished 
$2.28S.4.-»0.  or  20.8  per  cent.  a<rainst  2S.iS0  per  cent  in  the  ])recedinc; 
year,  while  of  exports  $8,020,770.  or  88.0  per  cent,  had  a  United  States 
destination,  afrainst  27.82  per  cent  in  lOO,").  Imports  from  Oreat  Brit¬ 
ain  were  valued  at  $2,780.1  fo;  (iermany,  $l.r)47,r)70 :  France,  $087,- 
000:  Beljrium,  $8S8,12.');  while  exports  to  France  amounted  to  $:$.412,- 
848’:  (Iermany.  $1,807,850:  (Ireat  Britain.  $008,758:  Spain,  $502,205; 
C'hile.  $480,840. 

The  imports  from  France  in  1000  increased  $78,500,  or  about  14 
jier  cent,  and  those  from  (ireat  Britain  $500,000.  or  about  22  per  cent, 
while  from  Germany  they  show  a  slijjht  decrease  ($8,400)  compared 
with  1005. 

The  commercial  statistics  of  the  Kepublic  for  1000  show  a  very  Hat- 
terinj;  increase  in  the  foreijrn  trade  of  the  country  over  the  record  of 
1005. 

The  leading;  articles  and  their  values  imported  into  the  Heimblic 
were:  Textiles,  other  than  silU.  $2,118,018:  food  jiroducts,  $1,272,850; 
jrnhl  and  silver  coin.  $088,500:  machinery,  $0)80.240:  iron  and  hard¬ 
ware.  $408,758. 

The  materials  for  railways  and  waterworks  are  lar<rely  sui)))lied 
from  the  United  States,  while  from  (ireat  Britain  come  nearly  all 
the  cotton  stutl's,  iron  bedsteads.  <ralvanized  iron,  iron  bars,  tubes,  etc., 
tin  plate  and  tinware,  sacks  and  jute  jroods,  ami  linen  <roods  and 
cashmeres. 
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'I'lu>  ])riiici|)al  articles  exported  from  the  Kepiihlic  were  cacao, 
SC).:’)!  l.C).').") ;  ivory  iiiits.  Sl.-'JOT.tir)!* ;  straw  hats.  ;  ruh- 

her.  ;  coifee.  Jt'ht.'i.tt.s,').  The  increase  in  exports  is  naturally 

attrihiited  to  the  larfrer  amount  of  crops  raised,  on  account  of  a  more 
favorable  season,  and  a  slijxht  advance  in  the  price  of  “  Toqiiilla 
St  law  hats,"  caused  hy  it  scarcity  of  the  straw  and  an  iinusmilly  larj^e 
demand  for  the  hats,  (’acao  also  commanded  a  better  price  tlnin  in 
former  years. 

'I'he  caciio  shipments,  which  form  the  hulk  of  the  Ivepiihlic's  exports, 
remained  practically  nnchanjred  at  a  little  less  than  21.()()()  tons  in  the 
last  reported  years.  IDOo  and  IDOti.  hut  the  increase  in  value  repre¬ 
sents  a  trade  increase.  'Fhe  averatie  jtrice.  which  was  $15  per  50 
kiloiiiams  f.  o.  h.  at  (inayacptil  in  1005.  ad\anced  in  lOOO  to  $17,  and 
in  1007  to  $ii:’.50.  This  has  been  of  irreat  henetit  to  the  ajrrictilttiral 
and  commercial  interests  and  has  jiieatly  increased  the  value  of  the 
country's  exports. 

I'ejretahle  ivory  is  the  second  article  in  volume  and  value  of  all 
Kcuadorian  exports,  heinir  rated  at  10.030  metric  tons  in  1!H)5  and 
21.700  in  1000.  The  price  of  this  article  has  also  increased  consid¬ 
erably.  In  1000  the  pi’ice  advanced  to  $-1.50  and  $3  for  the  shelled 
and  unshelled,  respectively,  and  in  1007.  the  export  duties  havinjr 
been  very  lar<;ely  increased,  the  consumers  in  Europe  (who  draw 
about  75  per  cent  of  their  supplies  from  Ecuador  and  about  25 
per  cent  from  (’olomhia)  were  forced  to  buy  at  much  hi<iher  prices, 
averafrin*;  at  least  $3.50  for  unshelled  and  $5.75  for  shelled  nuts.  The 
l)i’oportion  of  export  is  about  00  per  cent  of  shelled  to  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  unshelled  nuts. 

Straw  hats,  the  third  item  on  the  export  list,  continue  to  show 
increased  valuations. 

UKoni  rTiox  and  iNursTiiiEs. 

Ecuador  ])roduces  one-fifth  of  the  world's  cacao.  rankin<r  next  to 
Brazil.  It  is  the  staple  product  of  the  country,  the  total  output  in 
loot)  heiiifr  50.02S.000  pounds  for  the  whole  liepuhlic.  The  ])roduc- 
tion  durinfr  the  first  half  of  1007  is  reported  as  totaliiijr  23.440.000 
pounds. 

4'he  cacao  ])lant  thiaves  in  the  lowlands,  especially  in  the  valleys 
near  (luayacjuil.  which  furnish  the  best  crops.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  in  the  country  about  5.000  plantations  containiiiir  Gl.OOO.OOO 
trees.  The  trees  <rrow  wild  in  the  Ilepuhlic.  and  the  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  are  especially  favorable. 

Iviihher  exploitation  is  active  and  even  enthusiastic,  the  production 
for  100(1  heinjr  jriven  as  020  tons. 

Sujrar  production  is  steadily  on  the  increase  throujrhout  the  llepuh- 
lic.  the  total  for  1000  beinjr  7.000  tons.  Consumption  has.  however. 
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iiicreastHl  proponionatcly,  and  before  the  crop  of  1907  was  <rathered 
about  l.'JOO  tons  liad  been  iin})orted.  By  a  law  passed  at  the  close 
(»f  190(5  the  import  duty  on  sii<rar  was  removed,  the  conhe(|iience 
beinjr  that  foreijrn  su<rar  from  Peru  and  Central  America  can  mtw 
l)e  imported  with  only  the  additional  cost  of  frei<rht  and  handling. 
The  result  has  been  to  depreciate  prices  to  a  level  with  the  cost  of 
imiiorted  su<rars. 

Cotfee  is  also  <rrown,  the  exports  from  (iuaya<iuil  havin<r  amounted 
to  oJTT.OOO  pounds  in  190(5. 


It  is  one  of  tlio  larjiost  nml  oldest  oonvonts  of  the  c.ipital.  Tlie  city  is  situiitod  near  llic 
eijuator.  at  an  altitude  of  feel,  and  has  recentiy  been  connected  by  rail  with  the 

coast. 


Other  products  are  tajrua  (ivory  nuts),  its  annual  output  beinj; 
about  ilO.OOO  tons,  and  tobacco,  whose  annual  yield  is  from  3,()000()0 
to  -1.000.000  ])ounds.  Cotton  cultivation  has  almost  ceased,  and 
Peruvian  bark  exports  have  fallen  to  (50  or  70  t<»ns  a  year.  Mangrove 
bark  (for  tanninjr).  allijrator  skins,  and  kaitok  are  exported  in  small 
quantities. 

Ecuador  is  an  auriferous  country,  but  its  mines  have  been  exploited 
to  a  small  extent  only.  At  Zaruma.  in  the  Province  of  Oro,  there  are 
quartz  crushings  worked  by  an  American  company  which  in  190G 
produced  gold  to  the  value  of  $97,500  and  cyanide  slimes  (containing 
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gold,  silver,  copper,  zinc,  and  iron)  valued  at  $147,500.  At  Pillzhuin, 
in  Canan,  rich  silver  ore  is  found,  but  it  is  not  worked.  In  the  Esiner- 
aldas  washings  platinum  is  found  in  variable  quantities.  Pitch  is 
fotind.  but  it  is  not  worked.  The  country  is  known  to  be  also  rich 
in  coi)per,  iron.  lead,  and  coal;  suljdiur  exists  in  great  quantities  in 
the  Pichincha  district  and  in  the  Galapagos  Islands, 

Although  the  Kepublic  has  but  few  manufacturing  industries, 
chea])  labor  and  abundant  water  power  atford  ample  opportunity  for 
their  establishment.  The  best-known  native  industry  is  of  course 
the  manufacture  of  the  so-called  Panama  hats.  Jipijaj)a  being  the 
center  of  production,  averaging  annually  $1.5()().()00,  and  ranging  in 
value  from  $1  to  $‘200  each.  Months  are  sometimes  spent  in  the 
preparation  of  one  of  these  high-grade  hats,  which  on  completion  are 
as  pliable  as  silk  or  cotton  fabrics.  To  protect  the  industry  a  duty  is 
charged  on  the  straw  exported. 

Among  the  industries  which  might  be  exploited  with  profit  are  the 
manufacture  of  ivory  buttons  from  the  native  vegetable  ivory,  now 
forming  a  staple  of  export;  cement  factories,  china  and  glass  works, 
canning  and  j)reserving  establishments,  shoe  and  leather  factories,  all 
of  which  would  find  raw  material  close  at  hand. 

The  business  of  the  Guavunpiil  lu’ewery  continued  unaltered,  but 
the  x’eduction  of  import  dues  on  foreign  beer  caused  increased  com¬ 
petition  with  the  German  and  American  product. 

'File  cotton  factories  of  the  interior  have  been  somewhat  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  scarcity  of  raw  material,  and  it  is  25i‘()posed  to  import 
cotton  from  Peru,  though  the  imjjort  duty  is  about  5  cents  ixer  pound. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  flour,  a  law  was  jjassed  in  December,  190G, 
providing  foi-  the  free  entry  of  wheat,  and  also  other  grains,  jxeas, 
beans,  etc. 

Salt,  whose  production  is  a  Government  monojxoly,  was  shijxped 
profitably  during  IhOO-T  to  Tumaco  and  Buenaventura,  in  Colombia. 
This  line  of  exports  is,  luxwever,  limited  as  yet. 

RAILROADS. 

In  connection  with  a  new  railroad  contract  authorized  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Ecuador,  it  is  gratifying  to  record  the  information  to 
the  effect  that  by  June,  1908.  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  line  had 
reached  the  capital. 

.Vside  from  the  wonderful  Guayaijuil  and  Quito  Pailway,  which 
places  the  two  cities  Avithin  fifteen  hours  of  each  other,  an  im- 
jiortant  line  is  under  consideration  from  Ambato  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  Amazon  near  the  Brazilian  boundary.  This  will  tap  the  enor¬ 
mous  rubber-producing  district,  wdiich  now  sends  its  product  to 
Europe  and  the  Cnited  States  by  way  of  Brazil.  Concessions  have 
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iilso  for  tho  const  ruction  of  a  road  from  a  PaciHc  port, 

other  than  (inavaiinil.  to  center  at  the  capital,  while  another  is  to  run 
fi'oin  IlnifTia  to  C’nenca.  in  the  southern  jdatean  of  Ecuador,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  hO  miles. 

While  the  connection  of  the  capital  and  the  interior  with  the  coast 
was  the  prime  object  of  the  (inayacpiil  and  Quito  enterprise,  a  loti" 
section  of  tin*  line  is  in  the  direct  Pan-American  location.  From 
Ilni^ra  t(»  Quito,  a  little  more  than  :i0()  miles,  the  <reneral  Pan-Amer¬ 
ican  route  is  followed.  The  completion  of  this  (inayaipiil  and  Quito 
JJaih'oad  makes  it  feasible  t(»  enter  ui)on  the  construction  of  feeders, 
and  these  will  l)e  mressary  liidvs  in  the  Pan-American  system.  In 
order  to  secure  the  ti’allic  of  southern  Ecuador  it  will  be  necessary  to 
build  a  line  from  some  [)oint  between  IIui<rra  and  (iuamote  to  the 
city  of  (hienca.  a  distance  of  0-2  miles,  ami  this  will  be  alon<;  the 
Pan-American  route.  Surveys  have  been  made  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  measures  of  President  Ai.i’Aifo.  to  whose  vijrorous  policy  the 
completion  of  the  line  from  the  coast  to  the  capital  is  due,  will  now 
be  directed  to  pi‘ovidin<r  means  for  the  Cuenca  prolonj;ation.  After 
the  southern  section  is  tinislu'd  the  effort  will  be  ma<le  to  prolong;  the 
line  from  Quito  to  Ibarra.  !)7  miles  to  the  north,  alon<r  the  intercon¬ 
tinental  location. 

SIIIIM’IXC. 

Duriiifr  the  year  1!>()().  IS-I  steamers.  11  sailin"  vessels,  and  1  cruiser, 
with  a  re"istered  tonnage  of  HoI.Bol.  entered  the  ])ort  of  (ruayacjuil. 
Of  the  steamers  IXt  were  En<rlish.  88  (xerman.  .Vi  Chilean,  and  8 
French,  d'he  cruiser  was  also  French.  Xo  American  vessels  entered 
the  port. 

I*l  lU.lC  WOltKS. 

Ecuadorian  d(‘velo])ment  is  bein<r  furthered  throu<rh  the  "Eantin*; 
of  coucessious  to  colonizin';  companies  endowed  with  special  privi- 
le<res  by  the  (lovernment.  One  recently  contracted  provides  for  the 
settlement  of  .l.OOO  white  families.  Dutch  or  (ierman  preferred, 
within  ten  years  on  pul)lic  lands  covei'inf;  .VtO.OOO  hectares.  The  con¬ 
cession  cai'ries  with  it  the  oblijration  to  erect  churches,  schools,  shops, 
and  dwelliiifrs.  to  construct  a  permanent  railroad,  and  to  deposit  a 
<ruai-anty  fund  with  the  (iovernment  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
contract. 

In  (luayaciuil.  the  new  market  place  has  been  com])leted  and  the 
state  of  public  health  veiv  much  improved  by  the  application  of  the 
Dixon  system  to  the  dejitiaiction  of  city  refuse.  Other  buildin<;  oper¬ 
ations  are  reported  and  an  increase  in  ])opulation  to  between  SO.OOO 
and  1)0.000  inhabitants. 

Electric  li<;htin<;  has  been  applied  to  the  principal  thoroujrhfares. 
the  wharves  and  docks,  and  the  new  .suburbs  of  the  capital.  It  is 
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proposed  to  frenorate  electric  power  throufjli  the  ai;encv  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  streams  or  thosr»  at  the  foot  of  the  (’ordilleras,  about  55  to  58 
miles  distant,  and  the  work  on  the  electric  tramway  line  is  beinji 
pushed  with  vi<;or. 

Measures  are  being  actively  taken  by  the  (iovernment  of  Ecuador 
for  the  enforcement  of  such  sanitary  regulations  as  may  provide 
against  the  spread  of  contagions  iliseases  thronghont  the  He[)nhlic, 
and  a  special  sanitary  commission  has  been  created  for  the  work  in 
(luayacpiil  under  the  direction  of  an  ollicer  of  the  Public  Health  and 
Marine-Hospital  Service  of  the  United  States.  A  modern  water  and 
sewerage  system  is  to  be  installed,  for  which  bids  are  to  be  invited  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  in  Quito  and  Kiobamba  contracts 
have  been  made  for  new  Avaterworks  systems,  the  latter  having  been 
let  to  a  United  States  engineer. 

On  an  aggregate  capital  of  nearly  $5.00().()()()  the  six  banks  in  the 
city  of  (luayacpiil  declared  dividends  for  lh0(5  averaging  a  little  less 
than  14  per  cent.  It  is  rejmrted  that  the  (lerman  Hank  of  Berlin, 
which  has  already  established  branches  in  Peru  and  Chile,  is  about  to 
establish  a  similar  institution  in  (inayacinil. 


I'he  present  j)rosperity  of  (luatemala  is  emphasized  in  the  message 
delivered  to  the  National  Congress  by  President  Ustrada  Cahrera 
in  March,  11)08.  Keference  is  made  to  the  peace  and  progress  that 
prevailed  in  the  country  during  the  preceding  year  and  the  increasing 
traiKjuility  based  upon  the  observance  of  law  and  the  stimnlns  of 
Avork. 

FOREUiN  AFFAIRS. 

d'he  international  relations  of  the  country  are  carefully  culti\’ated, 
and  an  eA'ent  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  life  of  the  nation  Avas 
the  holding  of  the  Central  American  Peace  Conference  at  Wash¬ 
ington  during  December,  1907.  The  inauguration  of  the  Trans¬ 
continental  Ilaihvay,  completed  in  December,  1907,  and  opened  early 
in  the  next  year  for  traffic,  Avas  made  the  occasion  of  a  general  gath¬ 
ering  of  American  representatives,  all  the  members  of  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  being  present,  Avhile  the  GoAernments  of  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  Panama,  and  the  neighboring  Kepnblics  of  Central  America 
sent  special  eiiA^oys. 
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Among  the  congresses  and  conventions  in  which  Guatemala  was 
represented  during  the  year  were  the  Second  International  Peace 
Conference  of  The  Hague,  the  Third  International  Sanitary  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Mexico,  the  C'ongress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography  of  Berlin, 
the  Red  Cross  Conference  of  London,  the  Zoological  Congress  of 
Boston,  the  Dermathological  Congress  of  New  York,  the  Fifteenth 
Irrigation  Convention  of  Sacramento,  the  Conference  on  Electrical 
Units  and  Standards  in  England,  and  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Military  Surgeons  held  at  the  Jamestown  Ex¬ 
position.  Delegates  were  also  ajipointed  to  represent  the  Republic 
in  the  International  Commission  of  Jurists,  while  the  Pan-American 
Medical  Congress,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  during  the 
summer  of  1008.  is  to  be  a  notable  gathering  in  the  forwarding  of 
general  health  conditions. 

FIXAXCE. 

During  1007  the  public  revenues  of  the  country  yielded  a  total 
of  $17,648,011.  an  increase  of  $r).148.r)00  over  the  budget  estimate, 
while  expenditures  were  $10,030,000  in  addition  to  $11.3r)0.000 
applied  to  the  service  of  the  public  debt,  making  a  total  for  disburse¬ 
ments  of  $22,280,000. 

The  customs-house  receipts,  which  had  been  estimated  at  $6,000,000, 
amounted  to  $10,000,000,  those  showing  a  gain  of  $4,000,000  over  the 
budget  estimate,  this  advance  being  due  to  the  rise  in  exchange  and 
to  adequate  administration  of  the  customs  service. 

The  Government  monopolies  yielded  $2,200,000,  or  $200,000  more 
than  the  estimate:  other  taxes,  however,  which  had  been  estimated 
at  $880,000,  yielded  only  $800,000. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  the  public  dept  amounted  to  $12,360,032, 
or  $6.18  per  capita  in  a  population  of  2.000,000. 


COMMERCE. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  country  in  1907  was  valued  at 
$17,491,060.  composed  of  imports  $7,316,574  and  exports  $10,174,486, 
as  compared  with  a  total  of  $14,357,030  in  the  preceding  year,  when 
imports  figured  for  $7,220,759  and  exports  for  $7,136,271. 

In  the  latest  year  the  United  Slates  furnished  $4,243,795.  or  58.1 
per  cent,  of  Guatemalan  imports  as  compared  with  42.1  per  cent  in 
1906,  while  of  total  exports  that  country  took  $2,310,593.  or  21.6 
per  cent,  against  30.2  per  cent  in  the  previous  year. 

The  leading  articles  shipped  abroad  were:  Coffee,  $9,019,948; 
hides.  $292,927:  lumber,  $236,464:  rubber,  $196,079:  bananas, 
$179,904,  and  sugar,  $142,152. 

Of  the  imports,  cotton  goods  comprise  about  28.28  per  cent :  food¬ 
stuffs,  wines,  and  tobaccos,  17  per  cent;  and  machinery  and  metal 
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^oods,  lit  per  cent,  while  linen,  silk,  chemicals,  jrlass.  paper,  etc., 
comprise  the  remainder.  These  imports  are  divided  principally  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States.  Germany,  and  Enjrland.  the  share  of  the 
three  countries  in  lOOIl  heiiifr  $8.037, 70<».  $1..‘)88.8()0.  and  $1. (>(>1.895. 
resj)ectively.  The  prejionderance  of  the  United  States  in  the  import 
trade  of  the  country  is  remarkahle  when  it  is  considered  that  Ger¬ 
many's  purchases  from  Guatemala  are  almost  double  those  of  that 
country.  The  princijial  articles  furnished  by  the  United  States  are: 
Wire  fencinjr.  electrical  a})paratus.  rice,  household  utensils,  jrluss- 
ware.  dried  codfish,  smoked  meats,  and  other  foodstuffs.  a<rricultural 
implements,  machinery,  etc. 

'I’he  leadiiifT  exjiort  item  is  coffee  of  which  from  70.0()0.()()()  to 
so.()(M).(l()(»  pounds  are  shijiped  annually,  Germany  takinj;  more  than 
half,  the  United  States  more  than  one-fourth  and  (ireat  Britain 
about  one-ei<rhth.  Other  important  articles,  though  far  behind  coffee, 
are  rubber,  cabinet  woods,  hides,  and  bananas.  Germany  takes  three- 
fourths  of  the  rubber  and  a  <rreater  jiroportion  of  the  hides,  the 
United  States  fi<rurin<r  for  one-ei<rhth  as  a  rubber  buyer,  but  takinjr 
more  than  half  the  woods  shij)ped  abi-oad.  and  all  the  bananas. 
Su<rar  is  sent  to  Canada,  about  50  per  cent;  to  the  United  States.  38 
j)er  cent,  and  to  Japan.  12  per  cent.  In  19()(>  Germany  took  total 
exports  worth  $3.8Bt.7()7 :  the  United  States.  $2,159,880;  (ireat 
Britain,  $8(>4.991 :  Mexico.  $(>4.(>9(>.  and  South  America,  in  <reneral, 
$(‘>5,351. 

I'RODICTION. 

'I'he  Government  is  <rivin«i:  special  attention  to  the  development  of 
the  ajrricultural  resources  of  the  country,  a  noteworthy  indication  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  decreased  imports  of  breadstuff's — maize 
alone  fijriirinjr  for  but  little  more  than  $1().()()0  in  190(>,  as  compared 
Avith  nearly  $400,000  in  the  precedin';  3T‘ar.  In  1907  it  is  estimated 
that  a  saviiifT  to  the  countrv  of  $82,000  Avas  effected  through  decreased 
importations  of  rice,  maize,  potatoes,  and  Avheat.  Cotton,  heneipien, 
ramie,  cacao,  manila  hemp,  rubber,  and  other  plants  constitute  jirom- 
isin^  cultures.  In  certain  of  the  coast  districts  tAAo  or  three  crops 
are  obtained  annually  of  the  local  products. 

Coffee  is  the  most  important  product,  the  largest  plantations  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  and  the  principal  producing  sections 
lie  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Kiibber  planting  is  being  carried  on  Avith 
satisfactorv  results,  attention  being  given  to  the  preservation  of  the 
trees  and  the  increase  of  the  supplv  through  the  acquisition  of  the 
forests  bv  jirivate  OAvners.  exports  in  190(>  figuring  for  37(),3()0  pounds, 
and  2(K).00()  acres  being  ac'piired  bv  foreign  capitalists.  About  1,()S0 
acres  are  deAoted  to  tobacco  culture.  The  Guatemalan  cacao  is  of 
superior  qiialitv.  and.  though  50  per  cent  more  expensiAe  than  the 
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iiiiportiHl  varieties,  is  consunied  everywhere  throujrhoiit  the  Republic. 
Siijrar  cultivation  is  an  important  industry,  the  area  devoted  to  it 
coverinjr  more  than  37.()f)()  acres  in  IhOG.  while  e.xports  amounted 
to  l.oTl.hOO  j)ounds.  Bananas  jjrow  in  profusion  and  are  of  very 
tine  (|uality.  oKhTlt)  hunches  heinir  shipped  abroad  in  IhOC).  Wheat, 
maize,  sweet  potatoes,  and  hi'ans  are  also  <rrown.  and  the  cotton 
acreajre  is  incivasinjr- 

Over  :2.1  Itt.OOO  scpiare  feet  of  timber  was  exported  in  lJK)t>.  and  the 
(“xtent  of  forest  land  ^ives  j)romise  for  <rreater  exploitation. 

On  the  hi«rh  plateatis  the  area  of  cattle  jri’omids  is  ahotit  TaS.tUO 
acres,  and  hides  shipped  in  IHOC)  were  •2.SS.").ti(il)  pounds  of  cattle  and 
pounds  of  deer  and  sheep  skins. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  country  are  to  he  developed  throujrh 
the  newly  established  hnreaii  of  mines,  industries,  and  commerce,  and 
a  new  mining  code  is  to  he  enacted  for  the  promotion  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  source  of  national  wealth.  There  are  in  the  Republic  rich 
mines  of  <iold.  silver,  copper,  iron.  lead.  zinc,  antimony,  coal,  marble, 
sulphur,  and  mica,  but  few  have  been  developed  save  in  a  very  primi¬ 
tive  manner.  Placer  jrold  mines  at  Las  Quebradas  are  worked  suc¬ 
cessfully.  while  silver  is  commercially  mined  in  the  Departments  of 
Santa  Rosa  and  Chicpiimtila.  and  salt  in  the  Departments  of  Alta 
Veracruz  and  Santa  Rosa.  The  lack  of  "ood  means  of  transportation 
has  hitherto  prevented  the  adequate  exploitation  of  this  industry, 
thoujrh  the  laws  of  the  country  are  very  favorable  to  the  acquisition 
of  minin"  rij;hts  by  foreijrn  capital. 

INDISTIUES. 

^rannfactures  have  attained  a  noteworthy  dejrree  of  excellence  in 
some  directions,  certain  Avoolen  and  cotton  textiles  of  native  make 
heiiifr  e(|ual  in  quality  to  the  imported  varieties,  while  in  footwear  and 
furniture,  hats,  saddles,  rush  weaves,  earthenware,  candles,  soaj), 
cifrars.  cheese,  butter,  beer,  mineral  waters,  ice.  and  brandy  a  remark¬ 
able  ])roficiency  is  to  be  noted.  Native  workmen  display  much  apti¬ 
tude  in  learninjr  new  crafts,  and  raw  materials  are  varied  and  ex¬ 
cellent. 

Amoiiijf  the  industries  may  be  mentioned  the  cotton  factory  of  Can- 
tel.  near  Quezaltenan<ro.  employin';  hands  and  consumin';  from 
l.ThO.OOO  to  "i.'iOO.OOO  pounds  of  cotton  yearly:  the  Ventral  American 
brewery,  makini;  beer  from  Chilean  barley  and  Bavarian  hops,  other 
breweries  and  mineral  factories,  suj;ar  mills,  and  tanneries. 

UAIUtOADS. 

In  the  openin';  of  the  Trans-Continental  Railway  of  (iuatemala  in 
•Tanuary,  1908,  the  Continent  is  provided  with  a  third  ocean-to-ocean 
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route,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  inuueuse  influence  its  operation  will 
have  upon  the  national  development.  The  road  links  Puerto  Bar¬ 
rios  on  the  C’arihhean  Sea  with  San  Jose  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
runs  for  270  miles  throujrh  a  vast  area  of  rich  and  fertile  lands.  Other 
railways  in  present  exploitation  are  the  Central,  the  IVestern.  Ocos. 
Verapaz.  and  (Tiiatemala  lines. 

On  the  lower  OO  miles  of  the  Xorthern.  or  Trans-Continental  route, 
some  S.OOO  acres  are  planted  in  hananas,  and  the  traffic  built  uj)  hv  this 
culture  and  the  transportation  of  hardwoods  will  he  a  valuable  source 
of  revenue  to  the  road.  The  road  also  serves  the  coffee  districts  of  the 
west  coast,  and  with  the  completion  of  the  branch  from  Zacapa  to 
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This  lino,  miles  in  Ien»;th.  eonnoots  the  I’acific  ami  Atlantie  coasts,  traversing  a  rich  and  hoau- 
tifnl  country.  It  was  comidetod  in  January,  190x. 


Santa  Ana  it  is  the  expectation  of  the  owners  that  a  large  part  of  the 
entire  coftee  crop  will  be  forwarded  to  Puerto  Barrios  over  its  line. 
'I'lie  seaport  of  the  Western  line  is  Champerico.  and  these  two  roads 
connect  at  Mazatenango.  constituting  a  link  in  the  ultimate  Pan- 
American  road.  The  railway  connecting  with  the  ti’unk  lines  in 
Mexico  is  almost  completed  to  the  (Tuatemalan  frontier,  which  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  Western  route  by  a  distance  of  about  35  miles. 

By  the  opening  of  the  Trans-C'ontinental  Line  the  port  of  New 
Orleans  will  be  in  close  touch  with  the  commerce  of  the  west  coast 
of  Nicaragua  and  Salvador,  effecting  a  saving  of  eight  days  in  trans- 
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j)()rt.  The  trade  route  hitherto  in  use  for  the  transport  of  merchan¬ 
dise  from  Europe  or  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  to  the  city 
of  (luatemala  has  been  by  way  of  Uolon  and  the  Isthmus  for  the 
better  class  of  <j:oods  and  l)y  the  lon^  sea  route  through  the  Straits  for 
cheaper  articles.  For  many  years  the  cotl'ee  crop  of  (iuatemala  has 
been  handled  by  the  Guatemala  Central,  being  transferred  at  the 
Pacific  coast  to  vessels  transporting  either  to  San  Francisco  or  to 
Panama  for  transit  across  the  Isthmus  en  route  to  England  and 
Germany.  A  new  fortnightly  service  between  New  York  and  Puerto 
Barrios  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  United  Fruit  Company  in  conse- 
((uence  of  the  opening  of  the  road,  ami  wireless  connection  has  been 
established  with  Port  Linion,  the  center  of  distribution  for  Central 
American  stations. 

'I'he  bulk  of  the  carrying  trade  on  the  Pacific  is  performed  by  the 
steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company,  the  principal  ports  being  San 
Jose  and  Champerico.  On  the  Atlantic  side  are  two  excellent,  well- 
sheltered  harbors,  Puerto  Barrios  and  Livingston,  which  until 
recently  were  cut  off  froju  adetpiate  communication  with  the  interior. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGKAPIIS. 

In  the  post  and  telegraph  service  of  the  Ilepublic  for  1907  there 
was  the  general  increase  of  $ii().881,  the  advance  in  the  receipts  from 
the  former  having  offset  the  $‘2M.473  decrease  reported  for  the  latter. 
The  estimate  for  the  telegraph  receipts  was  $400,000.  whereas  they 
aggregated  oidy  $370,520.  while  the  ])ostal  estimate  was  fixed  at  $120.- 
000  and  $170.3.54  were  received.  Telegraph  and  telephone  services 
were  greatly  im])roved.  new  lines  being  built,  old  ones  repaired,  and 
new  stations  established,  while  the  postal  service  was  rendered  as 
etlicient  as  possible.  Keveiiues  from  parcels  j)ost  amount  for  the  year 
to  $07,000,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  nearly  $30,000. 

IXSTHl'CriOX  AM)  Pl'lSLIC  WOKKS. 

Public  instruction  received  especial  attention,  and  on  March  8  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  draft  amendments  to  the  school  law 
with  the  purpose  of  extending  to  all  the  towns  of  the  Republic  the 
system  of  practical  instruction  that  has  been  tried  with  satisfactory 
results  in  the  capital.  For  primary  education  1.2G2  schools  are  in  the 
country,  attended  by  44.240  i)upils.  Tn  November  buildings  to  be  used 
as  ])ractical  schools  for  men  were  opened  throughout  almost  the  entire 
Republic,  and  within  a  short  time  similar  opportunities  will  be 
afforded  the  women  and  girls,  as  school  materials  for  the  purpose 
have  been  ordered  abroad  at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 


J 
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The  estiihlisliineiit  (tf  an  expei’iinental  farm  was  ordered  hy  a  reso¬ 
lution  of  Fehrnarv  iJl.  and  it  is  intended  to  establish  agricultural 
stations  throughout  the  conntiy. 

Pnhlie  works  received  an  extraordinary  impulse  during  IttOT.  The 
construction  of  several  roads  was  completed  and  many  others  are 
in  process  of  hnilding,  while  in  the  national  capital  several  public 
buildings  were  erected  and  water  systems  installed  in  various  cities. 

A  chamber  of  commerce  on  a  level  with  similar  institutions  in 
other  countries  is  under  contemplation  and  sanitary  measures  are 
l)C“ing  carrietl  into  etiect  under  the  direction  of  a  I’nited  States  olHcial. 

The  fish  cultures  established  in  Lake  Amatitlan  by  decree  of  August 
23,  1JH)T,  are  reported  as  giving  satisfactory  results. 


The  Haitian  Congress  adjourning  in  August,  1007.  reports  that 
among  measures  for  tlie  ju'omotion  of  international  amity  under  the 
administration  of  Gen.  Xoru  At.exis.  conventions  were  signed  be¬ 
tween  the  Haitian  Government  and  Gi'eat  Britain,  between  the  State 
and  the  cable  company  for  a  reduction  of  their  indemnities  and  rates, 
and  a  treaty  between  the  French  Bepnblic  and  Haiti. 

Other  bills  passed  related  to  the  following  measures:  Coinage  of 
nickel  money;  modification  of  the  civil  code,  code  of  civil  procedure, 
criminal  instruction  and  commerce;  opening  of  the  ])ort  of  Hole  St. 
Nicholas  to  foreign  commerce:  regulations  relating  to  the  exposition 
of  Haitian  ])rodncts  by  consuls  and  consular  agents;  customs  tariff, 
maximum  and  minimum:  establishment  of  an  insane  asylum  and 
a  le])rosy  hos])ital:  cieation  of  a  commission  to  verify  the  tloat- 
ing  del)t:  decrease  of  the  interest  on  the  internal  debt  to  one-half; 
i'ec(»gnition  as  public  debt  the  aid  given  to  the  victims  of  the  disaster 
of  1902;  regulation  of  higher  instiaiction ;  schools  of  medicine,  law, 
pharmacy,  and  api)lied  sciences,  and  numerous  other  laws  affecting 
the  internal  administration  of  the  country. 


FIXANCK. 

The  revenue  of  Haiti  is  derived  almost  exclusively  fiom  customs, 
paid  in  American  gold  on  exports  and  in  currency  (fonrdvn  on  imports. 
The  largest  jmrtion  of  ex})enditures  is  for  debt  charges.  The  customs 
revenue  in  1900  was  as  follows:  Ex])ort  duties.  $2,730,701  United 
States  currency,  and  import  duties  o. 135.250  (jourdes.  The  expendi- 
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tines  for  lOOti-T  were  estitnated  at  <>.180,121  (lotirdes  and  $^1,037,810) 
Tnited  States  currenev. 

At  the  openiiijr  of  the  year  1007  the  public  debt  was:  Gold  debt, 
820.134,437;  j)aj)er.  12,420.730  (jourdeH  ($2 .42. 1 .00.“)). 

'I’he  shortage  in  the  coti'ee  crop  for  the  |)ast  three  seasons  has  been 
productive  of  a  strinj^^ent  financial  situation,  as  the  budget  expense 
account  is  based  on  a  00,0()0,000-pound  crop,  and  these  fi"nres  have 
not  been  attained  in  recent  years. 

I'p  to  January  1.  1007,  the  Governinent  had  redeemed  83.177.,“)00 
of  the  ])aper  currency  in  circulation,  leaving;  an  oiitstandinf;  balance 
of  $7,825,248  in  ])aper  and  $2,000,000  in  nickel  pieces  and  $225,000 
in  cop])er.  This  reduction  in  pajier  currency  had  a  beneficial  effect  on 
exchaiifre  rates. 

A  recent  Haitian  law  rejieals  the  law  of  March  4,  1004.  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  exportation  of  Haitian  silver  coin,  and  that  of  August 
23,  loot),  which  permitted  said  coin  to  be  paid  into  the  custom-house 
for  a  certain  })er  cent  of  exjiort  duties  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  gold 
on  the  dollar  silver.  During  the  last  three  or  four  years  large 
(jiiantities  of  the  Haitian  silver  coin  have  been  exported  and  sold 
as  bullion,  being  worth  many  times  more  as  such  than  as  currency. 
'I'he  law,  therefore,  affects  only  the  small  quantity  of  coins  which 
remain.  These  are  chiefly  in  the  Government’s  hand,  and  will  now 
be  shipped  for  sale  as  bullion. 

Owing  to  the  high  jirices  obtained  for  cotton  and  cotton  seed  in 
foreign  markets,  where  it  is  used  for  making  cotton-seed  oil.  a 
“  statistical  ”  duty  of  $0.20  gold  per  100  jjounds  is  to  be  levied  on 
these  ])roducts  by  the  Haitian  Government  from  October  1.  1007. 

'I'lie  present  law  abrogates  all  contrary  laws  or  by-laws. 

COM  MEKCE. 

Haitian  inqKuts  from  the  United  States  in  1007  were  valued  at 
$3,145,853,  against  $3,2<)(),425  in  lOOO,  and  exports  to  the  latter 
country  are  reported  as  $1,220,420  and  $1,03(>,330  in  the  two  years 
respectively.  The  exports  comprise  logwood,  coffee,  and  cocoa ; 
the  imports  consisted  of  jirovisions,  cotton  goods,  and  breadstuffs. 

Haiti's  trade  year  extends  from  September  to  September,  and  the 
latest  compiled  statistics  from  native  sources  show  results  up  to 
September  30,  lOOC),  a  satisfactory  condition  being  noted  in  all 
established  commercial  interests  and  a  development  of  new  indus- 
tiial  enterprises  under  Government  authorization. 

'I'he  chief  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  IDOO  were  logwood, 
valued  at  $100,135,  and  mahogany  and  other  woods,  $34,330.  'Fhe 
juincipal  articles  im2>orted  from  Great  Britain  were  cotton  nianu- 
facttires,  valued  at  $1,230,575;  linens.  $47,005,  and  iron,  wrought 
and  unwrought,  $80,075, 


A  VIEW  OF  PORT  AU  PRINCE,  HAITI. 

The  capital  aixi  principal  seaport  of  the  Republic,  situated  on  tlie  large  mid  beautiful  Bay  of  Gonaives.  It  was  founded  in  1749,  and  now  has  a  population  of  about 
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The  leadiii"  articles  of  export  from  the  Keimblic  were:  Cotfee, 
r>().S.''>3.r)54  pounds,  an  advance  of  1*2.000,000  pounds  over  the  iireced- 
iiijr  year;  cacao,  4.582,408  pounds  being  practically  the  same  as  re- 
])orted  for  1005;  cotton,  8.8()5.210  pounds,  an  increase  of  about  *200.000 
pounds;  cotton  seed.  (>.*208.281)  pounds,  showing  tbe  remarkal)le  gain 
of  0.150.000  ])ounds;  hemp.  81)8,071)  pounds,  a  gain  of  70,000  pounds; 
hides  and  skins,  051).88O  pounds,  a  decline  of  500.000  pounds;  orange 
peel.  41)4,41)2  pounds,  iiractically  the  same  as  in  11)05;  peanuts.  80.000 
pounds,  a  gain  of  8.000  pounds;  wax.  141).095  pounds,  a  loss  of  50,000 
pounds,  and  woods  of  various  kinds.  122.508.000  pounds,  as  compared 
with  118.422,485  pounds  in  the  i)rece<ling  year. 

d'he  woods  shi|)ped  comjirise  cedar.  (>18,000  pounds;  fustic.  1.007.000 
pounds;  logwood.  110.000.000  pounds;  mahogany,  1.700.000  jmunds. 
and  white  wood.  188.000  pounds. 

Almost  the  entire  cotfee  crop  is  shipped  to  Europe,  but  American 
consumption  of  the  article  is  on  the  increase,  the  same  being  true  of 
Haitian  cotton  and  cacao.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  article,  and  some  attention  has  been  given  to  ruliber 
planting.  Sugar  production  is  increasing,  and  the  home  market  is 
well  supplied  by  native  producers,  though  none  of  the  manufactured 
product  is  exported.  All  machinery  for  the  mills  is  bought  in  the 
Ibiited  States,  and  owing  to  the  increased  manufacture  importation 
of  the  refined  article  has  fallen  off. 

'I'he  imports  of  dry  goods  from  the  United  States  continue  to  oc¬ 
cupy  first  place,  though  during  100(>  considerable  purchases  were 
made  in  (Ireat  Britain,  but  they  were  of  inferior  quality.  Provisions 
and  household  articles  are  mainly  of  United  States  origin,  but  owing 
to  a  dejiressed  financial  condition  purchases  abroad  have  somewhat 
diminished  in  value. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  industries  of  Haiti  are  mainly  agricultural,  and  the  most  im¬ 
portant  product  is  coffee  of  excellent  quality,  but  tbe  export  duty  is 
so  considerable  as  to  prevent  the  development  of  its  cultivation. 
Cacao  is  grown  extensively,  and  cotton  is  exported  in  increasing  quan¬ 
tities.  The  culture  of  f  ite  (an  American  agave)  has  been  successfully 
begun.  Tbe  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  extending,  and  a  cigar  and  ciga¬ 
rette  factory  is  successful.  Sugar  is  grown,  and  there  are  four  sugar- 
making  establishments,  but  no  refineries.  Bum  and  other  spirits  are 
distilled,  but  not  exported.  Logwood  is  an  important  product,  and 
other  valuable  woods  are  now  exported.  Three-fourths  of  the  meat 
consumed  in  the  country  come  from  the  Dominican  liepublic.  Soap, 
candles,  and  matches  are  made.  The  production  of  sisal  hemp  in 
Haiti  is  on  the  decline.  For  1!)05,  1.20S),428  pounds  were  shipped, 
while  in  lOOC  the  quantity  had  decreased  to  609,880  pounds.  The 
bulk  of  the  product  goes  to  the  United  States. 
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Haiti  possesses  eonsiderahle  niiiiin*;  resources  quite  undeveloped. 
(loUl.  silver,  cojiper,  iron,  antimony,  tin.  sulphur,  coal,  kaolin,  nickel. 
<>v])suin.  limestone,  and  iiorphyry  are  found,  hut  are  little  workeil. 
Some  etfort  has  been  made  to  work  copjier  mines  in  the  last  years, 
and  concessions  have  been  fri'iHited  for  mining  coal,  iron,  and  copper. 

'I'he  deposits  of  maniranese  ore  are  very  rich  and  can  he  found  in 
sutlicient  (piantities  to  make  the  workinij:  of  the  mines  profitable. 

One  of  the  most  important  fjold  placer  districts  is  situated  in  the 
southeiii  part  of  the  island,  near  the  town  of  Jacmel.  in  the  re<rion 
lyinjr  between  the  coast  and  the  mountains  of  Morne  de  la  Selle. 
which  i-each  a  heifrht  of  over  h.OOO  feet.  Plans  are  heinjr  perfected 
for  the  thorouj;h  exploitation  of  the  deposits  under  titles  jiranted  in 
perpetuation  by  the  Haitian  (Jovernment. 

i’ITU.k;  woiiKs. 

Amonjr  the  concessions  <rranted  durinj;  the  year  were  included 
the  estahlishment  of  electric  jilants  for  lifilitinw  Port  au  Prince  and 
(’ape  Ilaitien:  also  <rrants  for  the  ojieration  of  frold.  copjier.  iron, 
and  coal  deposits.  The  company  holdini;  the  concession  for  workin*; 
the  cojiper  mine  at  Terre  Xeuve  has  developed  the  principal  veins 
with  enconra»riiijr  residts.  hut  the  copper  mine  at  Maissade  and  the 
coal  deposit  at  Ilinche  have  been  hampered  by  the  lack  of  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities  for  the  necessary  machinery. 

('oncessions  were  also  granted  for  the  exiiloitation  of  the  forest 
of  the  public  domain,  while  there  were  established  in  the  Pepuhlic 
a  lojfwood  distillery,  jiaper  factory,  petroleum  refinery,  candle  fac¬ 
tory.  and  ice  plant.  Li"ht-houses  were  erected  aloiifr  the  coasts, 
wharves  constructed  at  Port  au  Prince,  ('ape  Ilaitien.  and  St.  Marc, 
and  the  cities  of  Port  au  Pidnce,  (’ape  Ilaitien.  Cayes.  Jeremie, 
(ionaives.  Port  de  Paix,  and  St.  Marc  were  provided  with  electric 
lijjhtinjr. 

COMMI’XICATIOX. 

Amon^  the  more  important  (lovernment  measures  and  which  hear 
directly  upon  the  development  of  the  country  are  to  be  mentioned 
the  numerous  railroad  concessions  which  have  been  ‘rninted  to  connect 
(Ionaives  with  Ilinche.  Cape  Ilaitien  with  Port  au  Prince,  (lanthier 
with  Fonds  Parisien,  Port  au  Prince  with  Leojrane.  Leojrane  with 
('ayes,  (’ape  Ilaitien  with  Ouaneminthe.  and  Caves  with  (’amp 
Peril). 

There  is  a  railway  from  Cape  Ilaitien  to  (Jrand  Riviere  (15 
miles),  whence  a  line  will  he  constructed  to  Port  au  Prince.  A  lij;ht 
railway  has  been  constructed  from  Port  au  Prince  to  Lake  Assuel 
(28  miles),  this  railway  being  intended  ultimately  to  connect  the 
capitals  of  Haiti  and  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  A  concession  has 
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IttH'ii  ‘rrantod  from  (ionaives  to  llinche,  and  thence  to  Port  an 
Prince:  it  is  in  operation  from  Gonaives  to  Passerelle.  A  line  from 
('ayes  to  Perin  (171  miles)  has  been  contracted  for.  Port  an  Prince 
has  .-)  miles  of  street  railway. 

At  Port  an  I’rince  in  IhOh  there  entered  and  cleared  200  vessels  of 
.312.40)S  tons,  and  at  Caves  201  vessels  of  312,2!)4  tons.  Several  lines 
of  steamers  (German,  French,  and  Dutch)  connect  the  ports  of 
Haiti  with  New  York.  IIaml)nr<r  and  other  European  ports.  The 
Hamburg- America  Line  has  the  largest  share  in  the  shipping. 

The  i)rincipal  towns  are  connected  by  the  Government  telegraph 
system.  A  cable  runs  from  Mole  St.  Nicholas  to  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
and  from  the  Mole  to  Port  an  Prince  and  Ca])e  llaitien.  whence  it 
runs  to  Puerto  Plata  in  the  Dominican  Pepublic  and  to  South 
America. 

'I'here  are  thirty-one  post-olHces  in  the  Kepuhlic. 

To  fui'ther  the  commercial,  agricultural,  industrial,  and  mai’itime 
interests  of  the  Haitian  Republic,  a  chamber  of  commerce  has  been 
established  at  Port  an  Prince,  in  accordance  with  a  Presidential 
decree  of  November  30,  1007.  An  appropriation  of  $1.S00  to  meet 
the  e.xpenses  of  organization  has  heen  made  and  the  I’resident  of  the 
Republic  named  as  honorary  pre>ident.  Not  only  will  the  organiza¬ 
tion  disseminate  information  concerning  native  products  and  indus¬ 
tries.  but  it  will  also  serve  as  an  intermediary  for  the  local  distribu¬ 
tion  of  foreijiHi  data  of  value  to  the  country. 


General  conditions  throughout  the  Republic  of  Honduras  have 
greatly  improved  since  the  execution  of  the  Central  American  peace 
treaties  at  Washington,  followed  by  the  election  of  Gen.  Miox  el  R. 
Davila,  in  January,  1008.  as  President  for  the  ensuing  four  years. 

Political  disturbances  in  the  early  months  of  1007  materially 
all'ected  the  economic  conditions  of  the  Republic,  but  in  sjiite  of  the 
interruptions  to  maize  jilanting  crops  were  sufficient  for  local  needs 
and  the  price  of  this  staple  remained  at  a  nonnal  figure.  Rubber 
production  increased  and  sugar  was  produced  in  larger  quantities 
than  formerly  though  not  sufficient  for  home  consumption,  dependence 
upon  Nicaragua  and  Salvador  being  .still  a  feature  of  the  foreign 
trade.  In  the  list  of  exports  turpentine  figures  for  the  first  time  in 
recent  yeaisi.  and  but  for  difficulties  in  transport  might  become  an 
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ai  ticle  of  coiisidenilile  connuercial  iinpoi-taiice.  Many  of  the  pine 
forests  whence  it  is  obtained  are  far  from  the  coast,  renderiiif;  ship¬ 
ment  very  inconvenient. 

.Vmon<f  the  important  matters  considered  by  the  National  Con»riTss 
diiriiifr  1S>07  were  the  si'ttlement  of  tlie  foreifrn  debt  of  the  country 
and  the  extension  of  the  IntercM-eanic  liailroad  from  its  present 
terminus  at  La  Pimienta,  '»()  miles  from  Puerto  fortes,  to  tlie  Pacitic 
( )cean.  a  distance  of  miles. 


ITXANCE. 


'I'he  face  of  the  foreiirn  debt,  principal  and  interest,  represented  by 
four  series  of  bonds  issued  in  1S(>7,  ISbU,  and  1870  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  road,  now  exceeds  $100,000,000.  It  is  believed  that  this 
matter  is  on  the  [loint  of  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  as  the  Valentine 
Syndicate,  composed  of  capitalists  and  prominent  railroad  men  of 
New  York,  has  submitted  a  proposition  which  involves  the  handling 
of  the  whole  bond  issue  and  a  completion  of  the  road  to  the  Pacitic 
terminal  within  two  yeai*s. 

'I'he  financial  depression  of  the  rest  of  the  world  had  its  etfect  on 
the  Kejmblic.  This,  combined  with  a  scarcity  of  drafts  and  reduced 
shipments  of  bananas  and  mineral  products,  placed  the  merchants  of 
the  country  in  ditlicidties  unknown  for  many  years.  'Fhe  principal 
mining  enterpr'.se  of  the  country  turned  out  less  silver  than  in  former 
years,  not  for  lack  of  {;ood  ore  but  by  reason  of  an  installation  of  a 
new  system  of  treatment  and  appliances. 

'I'he  expenditures  of  the  (iovernment  duriiiff  lt)0()-7  amounted  to 
$'J.011,t)74  and  the  revenues  to  $1.414,11K5.  a  deficit  of  $597,481  being 
therefore  recorded.  'I'he  revenues  Avere  estimated  in  the  bmlget  at 
$1.5i>l,750. 

COMMERCE. 

'I'he  total  foreign  trade  of  the  country  in  1907  amounted  to  $4,34:5,- 
9*2r).  against  $5.:589.353  in  1906,  imports  being  valued  at  $2,:531,517, 
as  compared  with  $2.511.()10  in  190().  and  the  exports  at  $2.012.409  and 
$•2,877,743,  respectively,  for  the  two  periods. 

'I'he  I'nited  States  furnished  merchandise  to  the  value  of  $1,5(>1.855. 
against  $1,583,871  in  1900,  and  the  exports  taken  by  the  United  States 
were  worth  $1,807,952.  as  compared  with  $2,511,591  in  190(). 

Of  the  total  imports  in  1907,  (>7.7  per  cent  were  of  United  States 
origin,  as  compared  with  (‘>3.0  jier  cent  in  the  preceding  year,  and  of 
exports  89.8  per  cent  were  destined  to  the  United  States,  as  compareil 
with  87.2  per  cent  in  1900. 

The  imports  from  (ireat  Britain  in  1907  Avere  ATilued  at  $209,550; 
(iermany,  $209,089;  France.  $110,425;  British  Honduras,  $03,404; 
Sahador.  $30,173,  Avhile  the  exports  to  (luatemala  amounted  to 
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$64,912;  Cuba,  $55,861;  Germany,  $50,756;  British  Honduras, 
$11,952;  Salvador,  $10,758;  Great  Britain,  $9,611. 

The  United  States  is  the  leading  factor  in  both  branches  of  the 
country's  trade. 

Bananas  form  the  chief  export  item,  the  number  of  bunches  sent 
abroad  being  4.266,567,  valued  at  $930,916.36.  Mineral  ores,  with 
a  valuation  of  $444,332.61,  rank  next,  followed  by  live  animals, 
$136,016.31;  bar  silver,  $132,168.24;  hides,  $66,313.89;  cocoanuts, 
$62,760.25;  dye  and  cabinet  woods,  $41,268.14,  and  rubber,  $38,745.25. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  better  wharfage  accommodations  and 
facilities  for  shipping  bananas  at  the  northern  ports  of  the  Republic, 
the  Government  has  increased  the  export  duty  on  each  bunch  of 
bananas  from  2  to  3  centavos,  part  of  the  proceeds  thereof  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  such  improvements  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

The  quantity  of  rubber  exported  from  Puerto  Cortes  during  the 
twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1907,  was  44,280  pounds  as  compared 
with  46.346  pounds  in  the  preceding  year.  Many  of  the  wild  trees 
are  being  ruined  by  continued  tapping,  and  scarcely  any  rubber  is 
cultivated  although  there  is  an  abundance  of  suitable  land  available. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  cultivation  of  coffee  is  less  developed  in  this  country  than  in 
any  of  the  other  Central  American  Republics,  due  not  to  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  soil,  climate,  and  general  conditions  of  Honduras  in  com¬ 
parison  with  its  sister  Republics,  but  to  the  lack  of  means  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  interior,  and  especially  to  the  preference  given 
to  the  cultivation  of  bananas.  The  yearly  crop  is  about  8,800,000 
pounds,  of  which  about  5,500,000  are  exported.  The  shipping  ports 
are  Puerto  Cortes,  on  the  Atlantic,  for  coffee  destined  to  the  United 
States  and  England;  Amapala,  on  the  Pacific,  for  Hamburg,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Havre,  and  Bordeaux,  and  the  land  frontiers  of  Honduras  for 
Salvador. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Republic  is  famous  for  its  valuable 
woods. 

Cattle  raising  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  wealth  in  the 
country.  More  than  600,000  head,  the  average  value  of  each  being  $6, 
make  up  the  general  total.  The  annual  exports  of  cattle  amount  to 
30,000  head— shipped  to  Cuba,  British  Honduras,  Central  America, 
and  the  United  States. 

There  are  about  45,000  horses  in  the  Republic,  the  exportation  of 
which  is  significant.  Of  mules  there  are  about  15,000  head.  The 
raising  of  swine  is  widely  exploited  throughout  the  Republic,  and 
there  are  about  120,000  hogs,  the  major  part  of  which  is  located  in 
Choluteca.  The  number  of  sheep  amounts  to  15,000. 
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MINING. 

(iold  is  found  in  abundance  throughout  almost  the  entire  territory 
of  the  Republic,  especially  in  veins  or  lodes  in  the  central  mountain¬ 
ous  group  of  the  Departments  of  Olancho  and  Tegucigalpa,  and  is 
also  obtained  in  nuggets  and  dust  in  the  eastern  part.  Rich  placer 
mines  have  been  found  in  the  Guayape,  Jalan,  and  ^Nlanguile  rivers. 
Silver  is  widely  distributed  in  the  Republic,  and  is  generally  found 
combined  with  gold,  copper,  iron,  and  arsenic,  the  yearly  output 
being  about  2,000,000  ounces.  Copper  is  found  in  many  districts, 
but  in  small  quantities,  the  annual  output  being  about  30,000  ounces. 
The  Departments  of  Gracias  and  Choluteca  contain  platinum  in  the 
form  of  leaves,  grains,  and  nuggets,  but  the  quantity  is  small  and 
little  sought  after.  There  are  dejx)sits  of  lead  in  the  high  central 
tablelands,  the  annual  output  of  this  metal  being  about  8,800  pounds. 
The  iron  of  Honduras  is  of  siqierior  quality,  and  is  found  in  the  form 
of  oxides  and  combined  with  sulphur.  There  is  a  nickel  mine  in  the 
Republic,  and  tin,  bismuth,  and  antimony  are  frequently  found. 

Bituminous  coal  is  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  Departmeni 
of  Yoro,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ulna  River.  Cinnabar  and 
opals  are  found  in  the  Department  of  Gracias.  The  opals  are  abun¬ 
dant  at  Erandique,  and  are  equal  to  the  Hungarian  opals.  Petroleum 
is  also  found  in  the  Republic. 

The  annual  exports  of  salt,  through  the  port  of  Amapala,  amount 
to  330,000  pounds.  Alum,  nitrate  of  potash,  sulphur,  asbestos,  and 
mica  are  found  in  different  places,  and  it  is  likely  that  if  the  territory 
were  properly  studied,  petroleum,  precious  stones,  and  deposits  of 
uranium  and  its  compounds  might  be  found. 

COMMUNICATION . 

It  is  in  the  development  of  transport  facilities  that  the  future  of 
the  country  lies.  The  only  public  railway  extends  from  Puerto 
Cortes  for  56  miles  inland,  and  near  the  port  of  La  Ceiba  there  are 
30  miles  of  private  line  connecting  banana  plantations  with  the  coast. 
.Vdditions  have  recently  been  made  to  this  road.  A  wagon  road  from 
Tegucigalpa  to  the  coast  has  been  constructed,  but  in  consequence  of 
heavy  rains  and  floods  is  not  always  in  good  condition.  With  the 
repair  of  the  bridges  and  the  reduction  of  the  curves  in  the  more 
mountainous  parts,  it  will  be  possible  to  restore  the  automobile  wagon 
traffic  which  was  inaugurated  in  1906. 

That  the  Government  is  desirous  of  advancing  the  development  of 
national  industries  is  evidenced  by  the  creation,  under  a  recent  execu¬ 
tive  decree,  of  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  charged  with  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  such  matters  as  logically  appertain  to  its  Avork.  Another 
step  in  this  direction  is  taken  by  the  preliminary  contracts  for  rail- 
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road  buildiiijr  between  tbe  banana  plantations  of  the  interior  and  the 
jiorts  of  shipment,  while  the  project  of  colonizing  certain  sections  of 
the  Kepnhlic  with  natives  of  central  or  northern  Europe  is  under 
consideration. 

In  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  railroad  line  in  northerti 
Honduras  for  the  service  of  the  fruit-shipping  industry,  it  is  noted 
that  the  extension  of  the  interoceanic  line  from  its  present  terminus 
at  La  Pimenta  to  Puerto  Cortes,  a  distance  of  230  miles,  is  on  the 
])oint  of  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  opening  up  of  the  tracts  ti'a- 
versed  by  the  road  under  contemplation  would  give  a  tremendous 
impulse  to  the  already  notable  development  of  the  San  Pedro  dis¬ 
trict.  The  tremendous  increase  in  trade  between  the  Pacific  ports 
of  Central  and  South  America  with  the  United  States  would,  outside 
of  local  traffic,  mal«»  such  a  road  a  paying  investment.  Its  construc¬ 
tion  would  also  open  to  exploitation  rich  fruit  and  agricultural  lands, 
mineral  deposits,  and  tracts  of  valuable  forest  reserve. 

Two  contracts  are  under  consideration  between  the  Republic  and 
the  United  Fruit  Company.  One  stipulates  the  lease,  for  a  period  of 
sixt}"-five  years,  of  the  National  Railroad  from  Puerto  Cortes  to  La 
Pimienta,  with  the  privilege  of  rebuilding  the  same  and  of  construct¬ 
ing  branch  lines  from  the  main  line  to  the  neighboring  banana  plan¬ 
tations,  the  extension  of  branch  lines  to  be  not  less  than  30  miles. 
The  other  contract  relates  to  the  construction  and  exploitation  of  a 
line  from  La  Pimienta  to  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  with  branch  lines  to 
the  neighboring  plantations:  the  life  of  the  contract  Avill  be  seventy- 
five  years. 


At  the  close  of  190G  it  was  thought  that  the  succeeding  year  would 
be  unmarked  by  any  variation  in  tbe  generally  prosperous  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  throughout  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  which  expecta¬ 
tions  have  been  confirmed  by  a  material  development  and  economic 
vitality  indicative  of  continued  growth  and  healthy  vigor  during 
1907  under  the  administrative  direction  of  President  Porfikio  Diaz. 

Import  duties  and  consular  fees  show  a  considerable  increase,  an 
advance  of  more  than  IG  per  cent  being  noted  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  although  the  tariff  rates  remained  unchanged.  The 
sale  of  common  document  stamps  also  reveals  a  marked  increase  in 
the  volume  of  internal  business  transactions  with  the  added  circum- 
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stance  that  durin"  the  course  of  the  fiscal  year  1906-7  the  schedule  of 
the  stamp  revenue  was  modified  in  such  manner  as  to  reduce  consider¬ 
ably  the  rates  payable  on  the  greater  part  of  the  operations  thus 
taxed. 

In  regard  to  the  Federal  contribution,  which  is  assessed  on  all  taxes 
and  all  forms  of  revenue  collected  by  state  and  municipal  authori¬ 
ties,  a  fair  gain  is  also  observable,  thus  proving  a  continued  growth  in 
tax  collections.  The  demand  for  special  stamps  for  the  payment  of 
the  re<juired  taxes  on  mines,  tobacco,  alcoholic  beverages,  cotton  tex¬ 
tiles.  and  explosives  also  indicate  a  sustained  expansion  in  tbe  indus¬ 
tries  art'ected. 

The  earnings  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  lines  show  considerable 
growth,  while  in  the  Federal  District  activity  in  real  estate  deals 
and  in  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  as  a  whole  was  greater 
than  in  previous  years. 

The  importation  of  foreign  corn  and  wheat  is  one  of  the  most 
decisive  factors  in  determining  the  status  of  the  local  money  market, 
owing  to  the  large  remittances  abroad  necessitated  b}^  the  condition. 

During  the  early  months  of  the  year  the  value  of  real  estate  and 
the  quotations  of  industrial,  mining,  and  commercial  securities  con¬ 
tinued  to  rise,  and  a  comparison  of  similar  quotations  with  those  of 
1906  would,  in  general,  show  satisfactory  results.  By  the  middle  of 
the  year,  however,  the  stringency  in  foreign  money  markets  began 
to  affect  the  Mexican  situation  and  capital  became  more  and  more 
reluctant  to  engage  in  Mexican  undertakings.  The  fiscal  year  1908-9 
may  suffer  from  this  anomalous  and  uneasy  condition,  but  the  Ee- 
public  continues  to  indicate  strength  and  vitality  in  its  public  re¬ 
sources  which  place  it  on  a  satisfactory  plane  among  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

Various  measures  were  taken  for  keeping  the  Kepublic  in  touch 
with  other  parts  of  the  world  through  pai’ticipation  in  agricultural 
and  scientific  expositions,  and  on  July  1  a  new  agricultural  bureau 
was  established  as  part  of  the  National  Government,  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  questions  connected  with  pastoral  and  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits  and  of  disseminating  the  results  of  such  investigations  for  the 
benefit  of  native  husbandmen.  Foreign  companies  were  organized 
for  the  exploitation  of  the  guayule  and  other  shrubs  having  a  com¬ 
mercial  value,  while  concessions  were  granted  for  the  development 
of  marine  industries  and  the  utilization  of  waterways. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

The  spirit  of  concord  and  good  wdll  was  maintained  between  the 
Republic  and  the  various  nations  of  America,  and  a  convention 
signed  at  the  third  International  Conference  of  American  States,  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  providing  for  the  creation  of  an  international  com- 
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mission  of  jurists,  after  beinjr  approved  by  the  Senate,  was  ratified 
by  the  Executive  and  promulgated  officially  with  a  view  to  its  ob¬ 
servance  on  June  25.  The  convention  also  signed  at  this  conference, 
on  August  13,  190G,  extending  until  December  31,  1912,  the  treaty 
on  pecuniary  claims  signed  at  the  City  of  Mexico  January  30,  1902, 
at  the  Second  International  American  Conference,  which  was  ap¬ 
proved  b}'  the  Senate  on  October  23.  1907,  and  ratified  b3’  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  November  18,  1907. 

A  convention  with  Salvador  for  the  exchange  of  parcels  post  was 
signed  at  Mexico  Cit_v  on  October  12, 190G,  and  promulgated  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Diaz  on  May  17,  1907. 

The  arbitration  treaties  under  negotiation  with  the  Washington 
Government  are  favorabW  reported  on,  and  the  adjustment  of  con¬ 
troversial  matters  between  the  two  Governments  in  a  spirit  of  fair¬ 
ness  and  friendliness  is  noted. 

On  September  27. 1907,  the  Republic’s  ac-ceptance  of  the  Declaration 
of  Paris  of  April  IG,  185G.  with  regard  to  special  points  of  maritime 
law,  including  the  abolition  of  letters  of  marque,  was  made  known  by 
the  nation’s  delegates  to  The  Hague  Conference,  other  adopted  con¬ 
ventions  being  also  signed  with  the  exception  of  one  treating  of  the 
firing  of  projectiles  and  balloons.  These  conventions,  as  well  as  an 
extradition  treatv"  with  the  Netherlands,  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  action.  On  August  21  the  final  action  in  regard  to  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  Geneva  Convention  was  taken  on  the  part  of  ^Mexico. 

In  accordance  with  resolutions  of  the  Second  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  States,  the  Third  Sanitary  Convention  was  held  in 
the  capital  in  December,  the  nations  represented  being  Brazil,  Colom¬ 
bia,  Costa  Rica.  Chile.  Ecuador,  the  United  States,  Guatemala.  Hon¬ 
duras,  Nicaragua,  Salvador,  Uruguaj',  and  Mexico,  One  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  this  gathering  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  adhesions  to 
the  Sanitarv  Convention  signed  at  Washington  in  1905,  the  new  signa¬ 
tories  being  Brazil,  Colombia,  and  UruguajL 

The  satisfactor\’  status  of  the  settlement  of  the  Venezuelan  claims 
is  to  be  noted,  and  the  conditions  of  the  Magdalena  Bay  concession 
with  the  United  States  are  favorable  to  the  interests  of  both  countries. 

The  Republic  was  awarded  for  its  exhibits  at  the  Jamestown  Ex¬ 
position  fourteen  first  and  four  second  prizes. 

An  important  event  of  the  j’ear  was  the  participation  of  the  Re¬ 
public  in  the  Central  American  Peace  Conference.  Mexico,  being  in 
accord  with  the  United  States,  invited  the  countries  of  Central 
America  engaged  in  war  to  peacefully  settle  their  disputes  at  a  peace 
conference  which  would  formalh'  secure  for  them  in  the  future  a  state 
of  permanent  peace.  The  united  efforts  of  Presidents  Diaz  and 
Rixisevelt  were  welcomed  by  the  Central  American  nations,  and  all  of 
them  appointed  their  representatives.  The  matter  had  a  favorable 
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solution  at  the  Washington  conference  by  the  signing  of  treaties  and 
conventions,  the  stipulations  of  which,  if  faithfully  complied  with, 
will  insure  the  peace  and  consequently  the  progress  and  development 
of  the  Central  American  Republics.  This  fact  is  of  great  importance 
for  Mexico,  both  because  of  the  direct  part  which  its  Chief  Executive 
took  in  securing  the  agreement  among  the  conflicting  countries  and 
also  because  the  progress  and  peace  of  Central  America  will  rapidly 
develop  its  commercial  relations  with  those  countries. 

The  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  was 
the  guest  of  the  nation  during  a  few  weeks  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  and  thus  had  the  opportunity  of  noting  the  actual  progress  and 
conditions  of  the  Republic. 

FINANCE. 

Particular  mention  is  to  be  made  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
national  exchequer  in  contrast  to  the  financial  stringency  prevailing 
for  several  months  of  the  year  in  the  business  world.  The  decline 
abroad  of  the  prices  of  most  of  the  national  jiroducts  inevitably  af¬ 
fected  many  industrial  enterprises,  but  measures  taken  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Finance  and  the  improved  quotations  lately  given  for  silver, 
henequen,  and  other  staples  of  export  minimized  the  unfavorable 
conditions. 

Normal  revenue  is  placed  at  $51,692,500  and  the  total  expenditure 
at  $51,601,900,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $90,600.  The  fiscal  revenues 
for  the  year  1906-7  are  estimated  to  have  been  $10,000  000  in  excess 
of  expenditures  provided  for  in  the  budget.  Collections  from  normal 
budget  sources  and  profits  obtained  from  the  Exchange  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Commission  reached  the  sum  of  $56,500,000.  Import  duties 
furnished  $3,000,000  and  stamp  taxes  $750,000  of  the  increase  over  the 
preceding  year.  The  $26,000,000  yielded  by  import  duties  is  just 
double  the  amount  collected  from  the  same  source  in  1901-2. 

In  the  budget  estimate  of  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  1908-9  taxes 
on  foreign  commerce  are  placed  at  $24,800,000;  internal  taxes  at 
$16,027,500;  special  taxes  in  the  Federal  District  and  Territories, 
$5,465,000;  public  services,  $3,202,500;  revenue  from  national  lands, 
$132,500;  and  profits  and  minor  sources,  $2,065,000. 

The  revenues  collected  by  the  custom-houses  of  the  Republic  during 
the  fiscal  year  1906-7  were  as  follows;  Import  duties.  $26,191,336; 
export  duties,  $530,690;  port  dues,  $571,790,  making  a  total  of 
$27,293,816. 

The  foreign  debt  of  the  country  was  reduced  in  the  fiscal  year 
1906-7  by  $2,144,600,  but  the  interior  debt  was  increased  by  the  issue 
of  5  per  cent  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,053,600,  jiaid  as  subsidy  to  the 
Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient.  Merida  and  Valladolid,  and  Pan- 
American  railways. 
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IliC  monetary  situation  of  the  country  impi'oved  consideral)ly. 
The  scarcity  of  subsidiary  coins  altogether  disappeared  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  gold  became  more  abundant.  This  i?  in  jiart  nullified  by 
the  exportation  of  silver  pesos,  which  was  due  in  1906-7,  as  in  1905-6, 
to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  bar  silver  as  compared  with  the  gold  A  alue 
of  the  silver  contained  in  the  peso.  The  total  mintage  of  coins  from 
the  time  of  the  installation  of  the  monetary  reform,  on  May  5,  1905, 
up  to  June  30,  1907,  was  $47,780,785.  The  Exchange  and  Currency 
Commission  has  discharged  the  functions  of  its  office  with  marked 
ability  and  has  succeeded  in  two  years  in  replacing  almost  all  the  old 
currency  with  coins  struck  in  accordance  with  the  monetary  law  of 
1905. 

The  solidity  of  banking  institutions  in  the  Republic  is  well  estab¬ 
lished,  and  the  recent  stringency  in  the  money  markets  of  the  Avorld 
did  not  prevent  the  banks  of  the  countiy  from  meeting  their  obliga¬ 
tions  in  cash.  The  proposed  establishment  of  a  national  chamber  of 
commerce,  charged  with  the  iiromotion  of  trade  and  the  management 
of  commercial  affairs.  Avill,  it  is  anticipated,  further  solidify  the 
national  credit,  Avhile  the  conference  called  by  Minister  Limantouk 
for  the  discussion  of  economic  measures  by  delegates  from  the  various 
banks  of  the  Republic  has  met  with  favorable  response. 

The  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  banks  of  the  country  balanced  on 
June  30,  1907,  at  $361,881,000,  as  against  $314,440,000  on  the  same 
date  of  the  preceding  year.  The  subscribed  capital  increased  from 
$73,300,000  on  June  30,  1906,  to  $81,300,000  a  year  later,  showing 
an  increase  of  $8,000,000.  The  holdings  of  cash  diminished  by 
$1,791,000,  which  was  undoubtedly  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  of 
13,000,000  pesos  for  shipment  abroad. 

The  reported  status  of  the  thirty-four  legally  chartered  banks  of 
the  Republic  at  the  close  of  1907  was  most  satisfactory.  The  reforms 
to  be  made  in  the  method  of  operating  banks  in  the  Republic  have 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  I’epresentatives  of  the  chartered  banks  of  the 
country  and  will  be  enacted  into  law  by  the  national  Congress. 

COM  MERCK. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  in  the  fiscal  year  1906-7  was 
valued  at  $240,690,000,  as  compared  Avith  $244,911,000  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 

The  imports  amounted  to  $116,681,000,  against  $109,884,000  in  the 
fiscal  j’ear  1905-6.  Exports  for  the  same  periods  Avere  $124,009,000 
and  $135,027,000,  resjiectively. 

Of  the  imports,  $73,188,000  came  from  the  United  States,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $72,770,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1905-6,  and  of  exports,  the 
same  country  took  $87,904,000,  against  $93,000,000  in  1905-6. 
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The  share  of  imports  from  other  countries  during  the  fiscal  year 
1000-7  was  as  follows:  Germany,  $12,214,000;  Great  Britain,  $11,- 
7!>0,000;  France,  $8,810,000;  Spain,  $3,980,000;  Belgium,  $1,501,000; 
Italy,  $987,000;  Austria-Hungary,  $009,000;  Switzerland,  $537,000. 
Exports  to  other  countries  in  the  same  period  were:  Great  Britain, 
$15,937,000;  Germany,  $10.0.59,000;  France,  $4,077,000;  Belgium, 
$2.054.000 ;  Spain,  $1,499,000 ;  Cuba,  $1,180,000. 

Of  the  total  imports,  02.7  per  cent  came  from  the  United  States,  as 
against  05.99  per  cent  in  the  fiscal  year  1905-6,  and  of  exports,  70.8 
per  cent  went  to  the  United  States,  compared  with  08.0  per  cent  in 
the  pi’eceding  fiscal  year. 

The  leading  articles  exported  to  the  United  States  were:  Coffee, 
$1,732,808;  copper,  $17,881,815;  ixtle,  or  tampico  fiber,  $1,131,567; 
sisal  grass,  $14,153,047 ;  oranges,  $63,703 ;  goatskins,  $2,443,187 ; 
hides  of  cattle,  $1,363,024;  india  rubber,  crude,  $3,812,311;  lead  ore, 
$3,139,253;  sugar,  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard,  $1,023,574;  wood, 
mahogany,  $781,070. 

The  leading  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  were :  Agri¬ 
cultural  implements,  $519,829;  cattle,  $849,492;  corn,  $963,840;  wheat. 
$1,445,052;  automobiles,  $629,807 ;  passenger  and  freight  cars,  $1,788,- 
079;  coal,  $3,273,568;  copper,  $1,029,999;  electrical  machinery,  $1,551,- 
562;  telegraph  and  telephone  instruments,  $753,969;  steel  rails, 
$1,052,189;  structural  iron  and  steel.  $936,493;  wire,  $1,082,570;  hard¬ 
ware,  etc.,  $1,149,006;  pij^es  and  fittings,  $1,624,648;  sewing  machines, 
and  parts  of,  $732,031;  boots  and  shoes,  $1,662,842;  lard,  $805,490; 
mineral  oil,  crude,  $1,121,546;  vegetable  oils,  $1,101,500;  paraffin, 
$656,649;  lumber,  $2,712,264;  furniture,  $1,053,020. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Republic  is  emphasized  by  the  figures  lately 
issued  covering  foreign  trade  from  July  to  December,  1907,  the  first 
half  of  the  fiscal  j'ear  1908,  where  it  is  shown  that  imports  had  in¬ 
creased  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1906  by  $7,615,495  and  ex¬ 
ports  by  $4,951,468,  making  a  total  trade  advance  of  $12,.500,000  for 
the  half  year.  On  the  basis  of  previously  issued  statistics,  the  com¬ 
mercial  movement  of  the  Republic  for  the  calendar  year  1907  is 
represented  by  $213,440,000,  of  which  $93,950,000  is  for  imports  and 
$119,490,000  for  exports. 

In  the  matter  of  imports,  it  is  found  that  the  United  States  remains 
in  the  lead  and  supplies  the  Mexican  market  with  more  goods  than  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  taken  together.  Germany  leads  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  import  list,  a  position  formerly  occupied  by  Great  Britain. 

The  United  States  continues  to  be  the  leading  purchaser  of  Mexican 
products,  the  next  ranking  country  being  Great  Britain,  followed  by 
Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  Spain.  France  and  Spain  during 
the  fiscal  year  1906-7  increased  their  purchases  by  $22,000  and 
$393,000,  respectively,  while  the  United  States  receipts  of  Mexican 
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jroocls  declined  by  $5,100,000;  those  of  Great  Britain  declined  $4,899,- 
000:  Germany  by  $"206,000,  and  Belgium  by  $979,000. 

Out  of  the  total  shipments  to  Latin  America  in  the  fiscal  year 
1906-7.  valued  at  $1,63.3,000.  Cuba  took  $1,186,000.  Imports  from 
Latin  America  figure  for  but  $322,000,  including  the  West  Indies. 

Increased  imports  are  noted  in  animal  substances,  textiles  and  man¬ 
ufactures  thereof,  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  and,  in  gen¬ 
eral.  in  all  the  tariff  groups  of  imported  merchandise.  The  greatest 
and  most  significant  increase  is  shown,  however,  in  machinery  and 
apparatus  of  all  kinds,  imports  under  this  head  advancing  from 
$10,205,000  to  $13,867,000,  a  gain  of  $3,662,000.  Owing  to  the  heavy 
importation  of  freight  cars  and  automobiles,  the  classification  of 
vehicles  ranks  next  among  imports,  showing  a  marked  advance,  the 
figures  for  the  two  years,  1906-7  and  190.5-6,  being  $4,500,000  and 
$2,297,000.  respectively.  The  decline  of  $3,935,000  noted  in  regard  to 
imports  of  mineral  substances  is  largely  explainable  by  the  fact  that 
in  1905-6  large  quantities  of  Mexican  coins  were  minted  in  the  United 
States,  and  though  the  record  for  such  transactions  in  1906-7 
amounted  to  $11,500,000,  it  was  much  less  than  that  noted  for  the 
preceding  year. 

The  production  and  exportation  of  precious  metals,  which  with 
coi^per  and  lead  constitute  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  mineral  out¬ 
put.  is  given  as  follows:  Gold  production,  $18,281,000;  gold  exporta¬ 
tion.  $11,936,000;  silver  production,  $38,544,000;  silver  exportation, 
$49,930,000.  The  gold  output  is  thus  shown  to  have  remained  prac¬ 
tically  stationary,  while  that  of  silver  advanced  by  $741,610  over 
1905-6.  Copper  and  lead  declined  in  the  reported  output,  owing  to 
the  closing  down  of  some  low-grade  mines,  while  zinc,  antimony,  and 
various  other  mineral  substances  were  mined  on  a  larger  scale.  Other 
than  gold  and  silver,  the  exports  of  metals  for  the  year  show  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures:  Copper,  $14,400,000;  lead,  $1,822,000;  others  (includ¬ 
ing  zinc  and  antimony),  $2,036,000. 

Vegetable  products  exported  comprised  henequen,  $15,720,000;  ixtle, 
$1,906,000;  coffee,  $3,618,000;  leaf  tobacco,  $947,000;  chick  peas, 
$2,042,000;  chewing  gum,  $1,072,000;  cabinet  woods,  $1,084,000;  dye- 
woods.  $368,000;  rubber,  including  guayule.  $3,339,000;  guayule 
plants.  $30,612. 

Foremost  among  the  vegetable  products  of  which  the  exportation 
has  increased  are :  Rubber,  including  guayule,  whose  shipment  began 
five  years  ago,  and  which  now  exceeds  $3,250,000  per  year ;  chick  peas, 
whose  export  has  increased  threefold  in  the  same  period ;  ixtle,  which 
advanced  from  $1,500,000  to  $1,900,000,  and  chicle,  or  chewing  gum, 
of  which  the  gain  has  been  50  per  cent.  Henequen  remains  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $15,000,000  and  the  quantity  shipped  fluctuates  between  82,000 
tons  and  110,000  tons,  which  was  the  figure  reached  in  1906-7.  The 
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year  was  not  favorable  to  coffee,  which  shows  a  decline  in  exportation 
value  of  $1,000,000. 

The  value  of  animal  products  shipped  abroad  was  $5,575,000,  show¬ 
ing  a  decline  of  $285,000  as  compared  with  the  year  1905-6.  The 
chief  items  were  cattle,  $600,000,  and  untanned  hides,  $4,437,000.  The 
decline  noted  in  cattle  exports  was  owing  to  the  closing  of  Cuban  mar¬ 
kets  to  Mexican  animals  and  the  increasing  demand  at  home  for  live 
stock.  Untanned  hides  constitute  a  line  of  exports  that  is  gaining  in 
importance  yearly.  Other  items  of  export  consist  of  refined  sugar, 
$582,000;  coarse  sugar,  $13,300;  cotton-seed  meal  and  cakes,  $423,000; 
palmetto  hats,  $315,000;  tanned  hides  and  skins,  $17,000,  and  manu¬ 
factured  tobacco,  $246,000. 

The  continued  development  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Re¬ 
public  has  necessitated  the  reorganization  of  the  consular  service,  and 
a  new  bureau  has  been  added  to  the  Department  of  Foreign  Relations, 
charged  with  the  administrative  features  of  the  service. 

INDUSTRIES. 

A  new  agricultural  bureau  was  established  during  the  year  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  questions  connected  with  pastoral  and  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits  and  disseminating  the  results  of  its  investigations  to 
the  farmers  of  the  country.  This  step  is  sure  to  do  much  to  advance 
agriculture  in  the  Republic. 

Sugar  production  was  119,000  tons,  as  compared  with  107,500  tons 
in  1905-6,  while  for  1907-8  the  estimated  production  is  115,000  tons. 
This  falling  off  is  attiubuted  to  the  scarcity  of  rainfall  in  the  State  of 
Morales,  the  principal  sugar-producing  section.  In  other  districts 
it  is  estimated  that  the  average  yield  may  be  anticipated.  There  are 
773  properties  worked,  and  the  interest  in  sugar  growing  and  manu¬ 
facturing  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  increased  import  duties 
levied  on  the  foreign  product  in  I'chruary,  1908.  Since  last  year 
two  United  States  factories  have  been  established,  one  on  the  Mexican 
Central  between  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Tampico  and  the  other  on  the 
Mexican  Railway,  about  56  miles  from  the  port  of  Veracruz.  Both 
are  equipped  with  modern  machinery  and  have  capacities  of  3,000  and 
800  tons  daily,  respectively.  New  machinery  has  been  installed  in 
many  of  the  old  establishments,  and  the  quality  of  the  product  has 
been  brought  up  to  the  best  standard. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  Republic  for  1907  did  not  exceed  80,000 
bales.  50.000  less  than  the  last  crop.  This  decrease  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  acres  cultivated  was  less  in  1907,  and  also  to 
atmospheric  conditions.  The  conditions  at  the  present  time  are  just 
the  reverse  of  those  of  a  year  ago.  There  was  then  the  largest  crop 
on  record,  which  led  to  an  exportation  of  over  50,000  bales  to  Europe. 
The  area  for  1907  planted  in  cotton  is  estimated  to  have  been  250,000 
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acres.  The  fiber  of  the  Mexican  cotton  is  of  good  length  and  strength, 
thinner,  however,  than  that  of  American  cotton,  less  silky,  and  not  so 
clean. 

The  yield  in  the  Laguna  district  is  only  50  per  cent  of  the  season  of 
lOOG-T,  and  the  total  supply  of  domestic  cotton  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  fill  the  requirements  of  Mexican  mills  for  the  1908  season  until  the 
new  crop  comes  on  in  the  fall.  There  will  probably  be  required  be¬ 
tween  25,000  and  30,000  bales  before  September  1,  1908,  depending 
upon  consumption  by  mills.  This  will  be  somewhat  less  than  the 
preceding  season,  due  to  two  facts:  The  unsatisfactory  labor  con¬ 
ditions  in  mills,  resulting  in  shorter  time  and  less  output  for  ma¬ 
chines,  and  a  further  reduction  in  raw  cotton  used,  owing  to  the 
slightly  increased  proportion  of  finer  yarns,  which  reduces  consump¬ 
tion  per  spindle.  Consumption  in  1900-7  was  about  155,000  bales  of 
500  pounds  each. 

The  quality  of  the  cotton  goods  output  of  the  Republic  is  con¬ 
stantly  improving.  One  of  the  most  productive  and  at  the  same  time 
best  developed  of  the  Mexican  industries,  is  the  manufacture  of  cot¬ 
ton  yarns  and  cloth.  The  production  of  the  staple  in  the  Republic 
yields  about  one-half  the  amount  required  for  use  in  her  industries. 
The  nation  imports  annually  a  small  quantity  of  Egyptian  cotton 
for  use  in  mercerized  weaves.  The  exports  of  cotton  from  the  United 
vStates  to  Mexico  during  the  fiscal  years  1905,  1906,  and  1907  were 
valued  at  $3,768,126,  $1,620,443,  and  $36,413,  respectively. 

For  1906,  125  factories  were  reported  in  operation,  and  the  increase 
in  cotton-manufacturing  plants  in  the  country  since  that  period  has 
been  limited.  The  greater  number  of  the  cotton  mills  are  of  modern 
construction  and  patterned  largely  after  the  mills  of  the  United  States 
and  continental  Europe.  ^lany  of  the  mills  have  recently  abandoned 
their  old  machinery  for  that  of  later  and  more  modern  design,  so  that 
it  may  be  safely  stated  that  practically  all  the  cotton  mills  in  the  Re¬ 
public  are  modern  in  equipment.  The  United  States  furnishes  about 
one-third  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  Republic  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  goods,  the  remaining  two-thirds,  as  now  employed,  coming 
from  England  and  Germany. 

The  henequen  industry,  practically  monopolized  by  the  Yucatan 
peninsula,  was  subjected  to  a  business  crisis  during  the  year,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which,  on  April  23,  1908,  a  law  was  passed  exempting  raw 
henequen  from  the  payment  of  export  duties.  Provision  for  the  re¬ 
fund  to  the  producers  of  henecpien  of  the  amount  of  export  duties 
paid  by  them  on  the  fiber  exported  since  February  16,  1908,  was  also 
made. 

Although  Mexico  as  a  rubber-producing  country  does  not  yet  rank 
very  high,  it  is  the  country  where  rubber  was  originally  found  by 
the  Europeans,  and  is  in  the  lead  in  regard  to  area  under  rubber  cul¬ 
tivation,  figuring  for  95,000  acres. 
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The  Mexican  Kubber  Planters’  Association  assembled  in  conven¬ 
tion  in  the  city  of  Mexico  on  October  9-10,  1907,  for  the  jnirpose  of 
considering  the  best  means  for  promoting  the  development  of  the 
industry  throughout  the  Republic. 

The  guayule  shrub,  which  is  being  milled  in  the  factories  of  the 
country,  grows  over  but  a  limited  area  of  Mexico.  Xo  care  is  taken 
in  its  gathering  and  no  reseeding  or  otherwise  propagating  the  plant 
is  provided  for.  A  recent  contract  made  with  the  Government  in 
this  connection,  however,  includes  certain  stipulations  as  to  this  mat¬ 
ter.  The  high  prices  offered  by  the  factories  have  led  to  a  reckless 
harvesting  of  the  immature  shrubs,  with  the  result  that  in  many 
cases  large  lots  of  guayule  are  received  which  do  not  yield  the  desired 
rubber.  Conservative  experts  place  the  area  covered  by  the  guayule 
plant  in  the  Republic  at  185,000  acres,  situated  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  States  of  Zacatecas  and  San  Luis  Potosi,  the  eastern  part  of 
Durango,  and  particularly  the  southern  part  of  Coahuila.  The  plant 
is  also  found,  in  more  or  less  abundance,  in  the  States  of  Xuevo  Leon 
and  Chihuahua. 

The  present  guayule  reserve  is  estimated  at  375,000  tons,  based  on 
an  average  output  of  from  450  to  700  pounds  per  acre.  The  average 
yield  of  the  grown  plant  is  fixed  at  from  8  to  11  per  cent  of  rubber. 
Some  experts,  however,  consider  that  wdth  improvements  in  the 
process  of  extraction  the  yield  may  become  as  high  as  18  per  cent. 

Rich  companies  have  been  formed  for  the  exploitation  of  this  in¬ 
dustry,  and  there  are  in  northern  Mexico  at  the  present  time  ten 
large  companies,  wdth  fifteen  factories  in  operation  and  several  in 
construction,  in  which  a  number  of  prominent  American  capitalists 
are  concerned.  The  principal  factory  at  Torreon  has  a  motive  force 
of  1,800  horsepower  and  works  large  enough  to  treat  100  tons  of  the 
raw  product  daily.  Some  of  the  guayule  has  to  be  transported  on 
the  backs  of  mules  for  over  100  miles  before  reaching  the  factory. 
German  interests  in  guayule  are  also  represented  on  a  large  scale,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  Dresdner  Bank  and  the  firm  of  Krupp  have  in¬ 
vested  large  sums  of  money  in  this  industry. 

The  tobacco  industry  is  still  subject  to  numerous  vicissitudes,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  difficulties  arising  from  Cuban  competition  have  not  yet 
been  overcome.  Effort  is  being  made  to  stimulate  tobacco  growing 
and  export,  and  the  Mexican  legation  at  Peking,  China,  has  ad¬ 
dressed  a  communication  to  the  various  coi  suls  of  the  Republic  in 
that  Empire,  containing  questions  in  regard  to  the  probabilities  of 
success  for  the  introduction  of  Mexican  tobacco  in  China. 

The  total  production  for  export  in  1907  amounted  to  3,572.452 
pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  and  about  440,000  pounds  of  cigars  and  ciga¬ 
rettes.  noteworthy  shipments  being  made  to  Cuba. 
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One  of  the  principal  measures  adopted  for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture  is  a  law  concentrating  under  the  Department  of  Fomento 
all  establishments  which  are  charged  with  imparting  a  knowledge  of 
husbandry,  the  Department  being  authorized  to  reorganize  the 
methods  of  agricultural  training.  In  consequence  the  National  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Surgery  opened  its  classes  under 
a  new  curriculum  and  with  240  students  from  all  the  States  of  the 
Republic.  A  central  experiment  station  has  been  established  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  college,  the  results  of  whose  labors  will  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  similar  stations  to  be  founded  in  the  various  States  and 
Territories  for  the  acquisition  of  a  scientific  knowledge  of  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits. 

There  is  a  constant  growth  in  the  number  of  applicants  for  con¬ 
cessions  to  use  water  courses  subject  to  Federal  jurisdiction  for  irri¬ 
gation  and  motive  power.  In  1907,  52  concessions,  to  be  used  for 
the  objects  stated,  were  granted,  and  63  title  deeds  were  issued,  some 
for  the  purpose  of  confirming  previously  acquired  rights  and  others 
as  a  result  of  new  concessions. 

The  work  of  the  geographic  and  geodetic  surveys  has  continued 
with  satisfactory  results,  and  the  meteorological  and  astronomical 
services  have  been  extended  and  improved. 

In  the  year  1907  title  deeds  to  the  number  of  4,632  and  covering 
an  area  of  1,825,629  acres  were  issued  by  the  Department  of  Fo¬ 
mento.  Title  deeds  to  mines  for  the  same  period  numbered  5,000, 
against  3.801  in  the  preceding  year,  surpassing  all  previous  records. 
This  is  the  more  surprising  as  the  decline  in  the  price  of  silver  and 
copper  caused  a  suspension  of  work  in  several  mining  properties. 

In  addition  to  the  well-known  wealth  of  the  country  in  gold  and 
silver,  late  statistics  show  that  there  are  now  more  than  1,000  copper 
mines  being  operated  throughout  the  Republic.  Of  these,  302  are  in 
the  State  of  Jalisco,  234  in  Sonora,  95  in  Michoacan,  65  in  Lower 
California,  53  in  Chihuahua,  and  51  in  Durango. 

The  development  of  coal  mines  and  boring  for  petroleum  have  en¬ 
tered  a  practical  commercial  field  in  the  Republic,  and  there  are  said 
to  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  asphalt  in  the  Tampico  and 
Tuxjiam  districts,  but  the  pi-oduction  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  The 
demand  for  asphalt  is  rapidly  increasing  throughout  the  Republic 
in  the  larger  cities,  and  the  next  few  years  will,  it  is  anticipated,  wit¬ 
ness  a  great  development  in  this  branch  of  activity.  The  completion 
of  the  Tuxpam  Canal  will  also  greatly  simplify  the  difficulties  of 
transport  from  the  asphalt  zones  to  the  port  of  Tampico.  Bitumin¬ 
ous  asphalt  occurs  in  parts  of  the  States  of  Veracruz  and  San  Luis 
Potosi. 

Many  of  the  zinc  mines  on  the  northern  Mexican  border  are  to 
resume  shipments  of  ore  to  the  T'nited  States.  The  Government  of 
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tlie  United  States  has  been  collect injr  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  the  imports,  but  under  the  decision  of  the  court  overruling  the 
Treasury  order,  zinc  ores  will  have  a  free  entry  whether  they  con¬ 
tain  carbonates  or  sulphides.  Zinc-ore  shipments  from  Mexico  are 
made  principally  to  the  smelters  in  ^Missouri,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  renewal  of  operations  from  200  to  oOO  cars  will  be  run  monthly 
to  transport  the  ore. 

The  approximate  number  of  hides  and  skins  produced  annually 
in  the  Republic  is  goatskins,  2,000,500,  weighing  20  pounds  a  dozen ; 
beef  hides.  2.000,000,  weighing  40  pounds  each ;  sheepskins,  1,000,000, 
weighing  204  iiounds  a  dozen. 

.Small  tanneries  exist  in  most  of  the  cities  and  towns,  although  the 
tanning  and  leather  trade  of  the  Republic  is  chiefly  centered  in 
Mexico  City  and  Leon.  It  is  customary  also  on  many  haciendas 
throughout  the  country  to  conduct  tanning  operations  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  to  provide  from  the  hides  and  skins  produced  on  the  place  all 
leather  needed  by  the  laborers.  Cascalote  is  the  national  tanning  ma¬ 
terial.  being  used  throughout  the  Republic,  and  is  exported  in  large 
quantities.  Toluca  is  the  most  important  point  of  distribution  of  this 
valuable  product,  the  towns  of  Iguala,  Zitacuaro,  Morelia,  Patzeuaro, 
and  Uruapan  dealing  in  the  same  to  lesser  extent.  Sole  leather  is 
the  principal  product  of  the  tanneries,  but  a  considerable  amount  of 
upper  and  harness  leather  is  produced. 

The  production  of  the  San  Rafael  paper  mills  during  the  year  in¬ 
creased  by  10,267,400  pounds  over  1906.  The  new  buildings  of  the 
Progreso  mills  were  completed  in  the  early  part  of  1908,  and  the  plant 
is  now  in  a  condition  to  produce  44,000  pounds  of  paper  per  day. 
In  1907  the  amount  expended  for  improvements  in  both  plants  was 
i?415,000.  The  sales  in  1907  had  an  increase  of  about  $350,000  over 
those  of  1906,  and  the  net  profits  for  the  year  amounted  to  $558,000. 

Cold-storage  plants  and  deposits  for  the  refrigeration,  preservation, 
and  management  of  food  products  exist  in  the  Republic,  and  the  erec¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  a  fully  equipped  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
hubs,  spokes,  rims,  axles,  and  all  kinds  of  wagon  parts  is  to  be  under¬ 
taken  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca  by  a  United  States  company.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  purchased  125.000  acres  of  land  containing  vast  quantities 
of  hardwoods  and  will  put  up  one  of  the  most  modern  and  complete 
plants  in  the  Republic,  not  only  for  the  manufacture  of  vehicle  parts, 
but  also  will  eventually  manufacture  furniture.  The  mill  and  ma¬ 
chinery  required  for  the  enterprise  has  already  been  purchased,  the 
mill  plant  to  have  a  capacity  of  100,000  feet  of  lumber  daily.  The 
company  desires  to  create  a  demand  and  market  in  Mexico  for  their 
entire  output,  but  will  ship  and  export  considerable  quantities  to  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  as  their  close  proximity  to  Coatzacoalcos 
gives  them  great  shipping  advantages. 
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Many  concessions  were  granted  during  the  year  covering  gnano 
ex2:)loitation  on  the  islands  of  the  coast,  and  the  opening  np  of  Lower 
California  is  being  entered  niion  with  vigor. 


RAILROADS. 

The  Department  of  Communications  reports  a  total  length  of  rail¬ 
ways  in  the  Republic  aggregating  14,181  miles. 

Railroad  progress  in  the  Republic  during  the  year  1907  was  slow, 
but  what  was  accomplished  will  greatly  benefit  important  and  exten¬ 
sive  regions  of  the  country.  Several  isolated  lines  in  different  States 
have  been  united,  and  they  now  constitute  small  systems  which  will 
soon  be  consolidated  into  one.  said  lines  being  the  Cananea  and  the 
Sonora  railroads,  both  in  the  State  of  Sonora ;  the  Topolobampo  branch 
line,  and  the  Altata  and  the  Manzanillo  lines.  In  the  south  the  Pan- 
American  Railroad  is  being  constructed,  and  is  now  very  near  the 
valleys  of  Tapachula,  so  that  one  can  travel  by  railroad  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other  of  the  Republic.  In  Chihuahua  several  local 
lines  were  constructed.  No  pi’ogress  has  been  observed  in  the  Yuca¬ 
tan  system;  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  Campeche  and  the  Tabasco 
lines,  which  in  time  will  serve  to  extend  the  general  system. 

Xo  more  important  legislative  measure  has  been  effected  in  recent 
years  in  the  Republic  than  that  covered  by  the  decree  of  July  6,  1907, 
whereby  President  Diaz  approved  the  formation  of  a  stock  company 
of  limited  liability  between  the  Government  and  seven  or  more  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  Xational  and  Central  Railway  Companies.  In  the 
operations  of  the  consolidated  company  the  payment  of  certain  bonds 
is  guaranteed  unconditionally  by  the  Government.  The  latter  also 
participates  equally  with  other  stockholders  in  all  dividends  accruing 
from  the  working  of  the  lines. 

With  the  signing  of  the  acts  of  incoi'iioration  on  March  28,  1908. 
the  Mexican  Railway  Merger  Company  came  into  full  legal  existence 
with  a  capital  of  $230,000,000  and  securities  representing  $015,000,- 
000. 

The  Government  exercises  absolute  control  over  the  Mexican  Cen¬ 
tral,  including  the  Coahuila  and  Pacific  leased  line,  the  Xational 
Railroad  of  Mexico.  Mexican  International,  Interoceanic,  and  the 
Hidalgo  Xortheastern.  The  International  and  the  Interoceanic  are 
controlled  by  the  Xational.  and  the  Hidalgo  was  purchased  and  is 
owned  by  the  Xational.  In  addition  to  these  roads  the  Government 
controls  the  Tehuantepec  Xational  line,  connecting  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific,  and  the  Veracruz  and  Pacific,  which,  added  to  the  new 
merger  system,  give  the  Government  absolute  control  of  over  7,000 
miles  of  the  railways  in  the  Republic. 

The  status  of  the  various  railways  in  operation  throughout  the 
Republic  is  shown  to  be  satisfactory,  increased  percentages  being 
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noted  in  all  branches  of  traffic.  The  fijrures  for  the  year  show  pas¬ 
sengers  carried.  10.187d21,  an  increase  of  10.7  per  cent;  in  earnings 
from  passenger  traffic,  an  increase  of  30.7  per  cent;  tons  of  freight 
transported,  0.538.354,  an  increase  of  0.4  per  cent :  and  in  earnings 
from  freight  transported,  an  increase  of  0.3  per  cent. 

The  passenger  increase  was  largest  on  the  Mexican  Central,  and  the 
gain  in  freight  traffic  on  the  National  and  Mexican  Central  lines  would 
have  been  greater  had  they  possessed  the  adequate  supply  of  rolling 
stock.  The  falling  off  in  the  tonnage  returns  of  the  Tehuantepec 
National  Railway,  as  compared  with  freight  transported  in  1005-0. 
is  explainable  by  the  cessation  of  the  carriage  of  materials  for  the 
port  works  at  Salina  Cruz  and  Coatzacoalcos.  This  is  offset,  how¬ 
ever.  by  the  increase  in  the  rates  of  traffic  across  the  Isthmus,  so  that 
a  substantial  gain  in  the  earnings  is  reported. 

The  reports  of  the  Tehuantepec  National  Railway  show  constantly 
augmenting  receipts,  an  increase  of  $700,000  being  noted  in  the  last 
half  of  1907  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  The  improvements  in  progress  and  projected  at  the 
.Atlantic  and  Pacific  terminals  of  this  road  are  exciting  great  interest 
among  the  promoters  of  trans-isthmian  traffic,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
make  Salina  Cruz  and  Coatzacoalcos  rank  with  other  world  ports 
for  the  transshipment  of  merchandise. 

Between  Si'25.000.000  and  $30,000,000  represents  the  value  of  Pnited 
States  merchandise  shipped  during  1907  over  the  Tehuantepec  route 
between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports,  tbe  sbortening  of  the  transport 
route  for  Hawaiian  sugar  being  of  especial  value  to  the  dealers. 
This  sudden  and  large  increase  in  the  interchanges  between  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  ports  via  the  narrow  strip  of  land  which  separates  those 
oi'eans  is  chiefly  due  to  the  opening,  eai’ly  in  1907,  of  the  Tehuantepec 
Railway,  which  connects  the  waters  of  those  two  oceans  by  a  land 
haid  of  but  190  miles,  its  termini  being  Coatzacoalcos  on  the  Atlantic 
or  (lulf  of  Mexico  side  and  Salina  Cruz  on  the  Pacific  side.  This 
enterprise  of  connecting  the  two  oceans  by  this  short  land  haul  was 
j)lanned  before  the  construction  of  the  earliest  transcontinental  rail¬ 
way  in  the  Ignited  States,  the  first  concession  for  the  road  having 
been  granted  by  the  Government  in  1857. 

On  June  15,  1907,  the  Government  made  a  payment  of  $600,000  to 
the  Pan-American  Railway  Company  as  a  subsidy  for  the  section  of 
the  line  opened  to  traffic  about  the  beginning  of  that  month.  The 
amounts  paid  by  the  Government  to  the  company  make  a  total  of 
$2,500,000. 

Numerous  industrial  lines  were  built  and  extended  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  matter  of  grading  and  bridge  construction  were  effected. 

At  Puerto  Mexico,  Salina  Cruz,  Manzanillo,  Tampico,  and  Mazat- 
lan  port  and  sanitation  works  continued  their  progress  toward  corn- 
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plotion,  while  lijjht-houses  and  various  river  iniproveinents  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  "enerally  improved  condition  of  water  transit.  Between 
Tuxpam  and  Tampico  the  lenjrth  of  canal  at  present  navigable  is  115 
kilometers. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Kepublic  sees  the  advantage  of  getting  into 
closer  touch  with  Japan,  for  the  Government  has  granted  a  concession 
to  a  company  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  between 
Mexican,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  ports. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

The  revenues  derived  from  the  postal  service  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1007,  amounted  to  $2,015,000,  as  compared  with  $1,826,000  in 
100.5-6,  an  increase  of  10.34  per  cent.  International  money  orders 
were  exchanged  in  the  year  to  the  value  of  $23,240,000. 

On  January  1,  1908,  the  decree  of  November  14,  1001,  allowing  an 
increase  in  the  weight  of  letters  without  any  alteration  in  the  rates  of 
postage,  so  as  to  bring  the  inland  system  into  line  with  the  agreement 
entered  into  at  Rome,  became  operative,  and  on  March  1, 1908,  the  de¬ 
cree  of  December  26,  1907,  became  effective,  whereby  the  use  of  com¬ 
plimentary  stamps  and  the  delivery  of  registered  mail  matter  was 
regulated. 

Postal  conventions  wdth  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Italy,  and  the 
Republic  of  Salvador  have  been  entered  into  for  the  exchange  of 
money  orders  and  parcels-post  packages. 

The  telegraph  system  of  the  Republic  has  been  increased,  and  6  new 
offices  and  1  telephone  exchange  were  opened  to  the  public  during  the 
year.  ^lessages  sent  show  an  increase  of  8  i)er  cent  and  earnings  of 
11  per  cent  over  the  records  for  the  previous  half  year.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  cable  lines  have  a  total  length  of  481  miles. 

The  transactions  of  the  Bureau  of  Patents  and  Trade-marks  of  the 
Rejiublic  during  1907  cover  patents  of  invention  to  the  number  of 
1.241,  946  trade-marks,  27  models  and  industrial  drawings,  and  96 
advertisements  and  commercial  names. 

The  registry  of  business  transactions  during  the  calendar  year  1907 
was  very  great  on  account  of  commercial  enterprises,  the  organization 
of  new  companies,  and  increased  capitalization  of  existing  corpora¬ 
tions. 

Much  interest  is  evidenced  in  connection  with  municipal  conditions 
in  the  Republic  in  the  decree  of  the  Government  providing  for  a  re¬ 
duction  of  municipal  taxation  in  certain  sections  of  the  country. 
I'here  has  been  much  complaint  in  the  past  about  high  taxation,  and 
now  the  Government  is  making  a  very  careful  estimate  of  real  estate 
properties  and  their  taxable  values  in  order  to  make  sure  that  there  is 
no  greater  burden  imposed  on  the  people  than  is  absolutely  required 
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for  the  good  of  the  public  service.  An  official  conunission  has  been 
working  for  several  years  in  order  to  bring  about  this  new  condition. 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

In  educational  measures  the  Kepublic  has  in  every  way  advanced 
its  position,  both  at  home  and  abroad;  new  schools  and  institutes 
being  inaugurated  under  Government  supervision,  while  jiartici^iation 
was  had  in  the  Congress  of  Mothers,  hekl  recently  in  AVashington, 
and  delegates  appointed  to  take  part  in  the  A'ienna  Congress  of 
Architects  and  of  Americanists.  To  the  latter  body  an  invitation 
has  been  extended  to  meet  in  Mexico  in  the  centenary  year  of  the 
nation's  independence. 

At  the  International  Congress  of  Dermatologists,  held  in  New 
York  during  September.  1907,  and  the  National  Association  of 
American  Schoolmastei’s  in  Los  Angeles  in  August,  Mexican  dele¬ 
gates  were  present,  in  the  last-named  instance  iniblic  recognition  and 
appreciation  of  their  attendance  being  unanimously  voted. 

The  Republic  at  present  maintains  568  primary  schools,  of  which 
398  are  situated  in  the  Federal  District  and  170  in  the  Territories. 
Attendance  aggregates  62,686,  or  3,330  more  pupils  than  were  re¬ 
corded  for  last  year. 

Preliminary  measures  are  under  way  for  the  taking  of  a  new  census 
of  the  Republic,  which  is  ordered  for  October  28,  1910. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

In  addition  to  expenditures  previously  authorized  for  public  im¬ 
provements  throughout  the  Republic,  an  Executive  decree  was  pro¬ 
mulgated  on  December  17,  1907,  providing  for  the  outlay  of  about 
$5,345,000  on  the  following  enterprises:  For  port  works  at  Salina 
Cruz  and  Coatzacoalcos.  in  addition  to  sums  previously  authorized, 
$2,585,000;  for  the  erection  of  an  asylum,  $750,000;  for  the  erection 
of  a  college.  $500,000;  for  water  supply  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  in 
addition  to  previous  authorizations.  $1,500,000. 

The  sanitation  works  of  the  capital  include  the  addition  of  2.448 
yards  of  main  sewer,  8,341  yards  of  lateral  sewers,  and  4,136  yards 
of  drains,  while  other  municipal  improvements  cover  new  charitable 
and  corrective  institutions,  public  gardens  and  lighting,  a  new  market, 
extended  paving  areas,  and  road  improvements. 

The  Republic  is  to  be  advertised  in  London  by  an  exhibition  of  its 
railroad,  industrial,  and  mining  activities,  which  will  be  displayed 
in  the  Crystal  Palace,  May  to  October,  1908.  AA’^hile  this  is  being  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  directors  of  that  institution,  and  it  is  not  done  on  the 
initiative  of  the  Mexican  Government,  an  invitation  has  been  extended 
to  President  Diaz  to  lend  his  aid,  and  the  Government  of  Mexico 
signified  its  willingness  to  cooperate  for  the  success  of  the  exhibition. 


On  December  1,  1907,  President  J.  Sa>:tos  Zelaya,  of  Xicaragua, 
addressed  an  important  message  to  the  National  Ijcgislative  Assembly 
in  which  the  work  of  the  Executive  during  the  two  preceding  years 
was  outlined.  Special  reference  was  made  to  the  internecine  troubles 
of  the  independent  States  of  Central  America,  culminating  in  the 
Washington  Conference  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

Relations  with  the  United  States  are  sincere  and  cordial,  and  the 
small  differences  that  have  arisen  in  regard  to  some  contracts  ceded  to 
.\merican  citizens  will  he  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

The  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation,  as  also  the  con¬ 
sular  convention  with  the  German  Empire,  have  been  prorogued  for 
ten  years.  Treaties  were  agreed  upon  with  Great  Britain  covering 
the  recognition  of  Nicaraguan  sovereignty  over  the  iMosquito  Reser¬ 
vation  and  the  annulment  of  the  port  privileges  of  San  Juan  del 
Norte.  With  Italy  and  Belgium  treaties  were  made  of  friendship, 
commerce,  and  navigation,  covering  also  extradition  and  consular 
convention. 

Other  treaties  and  conventions  approved  by  the  National  Assembly 
are : 

Arbitration  treaty  with  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  signed  at  the  city 
of  Guatemala  on  the  6th  of  March,  1906;  Universal  Postal  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Rome,  signed  by  the  delegates  of  various  nations  of  the  world 
in  the  city  of  Rome,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1906,  wdth  the  final  protocol 
of  the  same  date,  which  were  also  signed  by  tbe  representative  of 
Nicaragua;  convention  for  the  establishment  of  an  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  signed  by  the  delegates  of  the  various  nations 
in  the  city  of  Rome  on  the  7th  of  June,  1906 — also  signed  by  the 
Nicaraguan  representative;  naturalization  convention  signed  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  on  the  13th  of  August,  1906,  by  the  delegates  to  the  Third 
International  Conference  of  American  Republics;  convention  on 
patents  of  invention,  drawings  and  industrial  models,  trade-marks, 
and  literary  and  artistic  property,  signed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  August 
23,  1906,  by  the  delegates  to  the  Third  International  Conference  of 
American  Republics;  convention  in  regard  to  pecuniary  claims,  signed 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  13th  of  August,  1906,  by  the  delegates  to  the 
Third  International  Conference  of  American  Republics. 


NATIONAL  PALACE,  MANAGUA,  NICARAGUA. 

This  palace  was  formerly  used  as  a  convent,  but  is  now  tlie  President's  lieadnuarters  and  I.cKislative  Ifall.  The  building  U 
one  of  tile  large.-,t  and  best  constructed  of  its  kind  ni  Central  America. 
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FINANCE. 

All  increase  in  the  issue  of  exportation  bonds  to  meet  the  service  of 
the  foreijrn  debt  was  decreed  by  the  President,  the  orifrinal  sum  fixed 
havinjj  been  $75,000,  which  is  now  advanced  to  $400,000.  The  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  debt  were  punctually  met  during  1907,  and  the  general 
inijirovements  inaugurated  through  concessions  for  the  exploitation 
of  natural  products  indicate  a  continuance  of  so  satisfactory  a  condi¬ 
tion.  A  railroad  contract  has  been  entered  into  for  the  construction 
of  a  line  from  San  Juan  del  Sur,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  into  the 
interior;  the  bar  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  to  be  dredged  and  navigation 
facilities  improved,  while  concessions  for  mineral  and  gutta-percha 
exploitation  have  been  made  whereby  the  Government  receipts  will 
lie  greath'  augmented. 

A  Presidential  decree  of  Xovember  17,  1907,  increased  customs 
duties  on  imports  10  per  cent,  and  from  December  1,  1907,  a  “  wharf 
tax  *'  was  collected  on  all  passengers,  baggage,  and  freight  arriving 
or  departing  from  the  custom-house  wharf  at  the  “  bluff  ”  in  Blue- 
fields.  Bananas  and  Government  mail  are  the  onl}’^  exceptions  to  the 
regulation. 

For  the  two  years  1900  and  1907  the  revenue  was  estimated  at 
$4,080,000  and  the  expenditures  at  $4,188,000. 

The  sale  of  spirits  is  a  Government  monopoly  which  was  leased  for 
six  years  from  January  1,  1904.  to  a  syndicate  of  distillery  owners 
who  pay  annually  $530,400  for  two  years,  and  $568,000  for  four  years. 
The  Government  monopoly  of  the  match  indu.stry  was  also  decreed 
from  January  8,  1908. 

COMMERCE. 

Nicaraguan  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1907  were  valued 
at  $1,790,598,  as  compared  with  $2,041,231  in  1900,  while  exports 
thither  were  $1,202,878  and  $1,331,172,  re.spectively,  for  the  two  years 
under  comparison.  In  1905  the  United  States  furnished  53.8  per  cent 
of  the  imports  and  took  40.5  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  the  Republic. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  in  1905,  the  latest  year 
for  which  statistics  are  available,  was  $6,949,019,  imports  being 
$3,407,204  and  exports  $3,541,815.  The  principal  exports  were  coffee, 
$1,541,102;  timber,  $51,620;  gold,  $642,132;  rubber,  $472,063;  bana¬ 
nas,  $296,414;  cattle,  $192,676;  hides,  $132,283.  Of  the  imports,  the 
value  of  $1,907,053  were  from  the  United  States;  $742,788  from  Great 
Britain;  $424,628  from  Germany;  $264,119  from  France.  Of  the 
exports  the  value  of  $1,691,840  went  to  the  United  States;  $359,010 
to  Great  Britain;  $420,318  to  Germany,  and  $654,266  to  France. 

In  1906  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  amounted  to  $360,380,  while 
the  imports  of  British  origin  into  the  Republic  reached  the  amount  of 
$871,565. 


CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  PETER,  LEON,  NICARAGUA. 

Tills  building  was  thirtv-sevon  years  under  eoiistruction,  liaving  boon  eiimi>leted  in  1743,  at  a  cost  of  8.'),000,<K)0.  Tlie  wails  are 
of  stone  and  from  IS  to  20  feet  thick,  and  the  style  of  architecture  is  Moorish,  reseuihliug  the  Cathedral  at  Seville,  Si>aiu. 
The  great  altar  consists  of  silver  elaborately  chased. 
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The  chief  exports  to  the  Ignited  States  in  1900  were  rubber,  $98.- 
750:  niahofjany,  $158,082;  bananas,  $442,111 ;  coffee,  $90,903;  the  prin- 
ci]ial  imports  were  hardware,  breadstiiffs,  and  cotton  goods. 

The  total  exports  of  rubber  from  Bluefields  for  the  fiscal  year 
(‘nded  June  30,  1907,  were  valued  at  $209,019.57.  These  figures  are 
somewhat  less  than  those  reported  for  the  two  preceding  years,  when 
tlie  valuations  were  $298,404.03  and  $280,009.28.  respectively,  but 
they  are  in  line  with  the  general  advance  in  shipments  noted  for  the 
])ast  six  years.  The  shipments  of  gold  bullion  from  this  port  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1907.  when  a  record  figui’e  was  established, 
were  valued  at  $557,550.00,  as  compared  with  $40)3.110.18  in  1900). 
Gold  exports  have  doubled  during  the  past  six  years. 

The  exports  from  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios  in  1907  amounted  to 
$188,891  against  $318,133  for  the  preceding  year,  and  imports  were 
valued  at  $250,030  as  compared  with  $380,570  in  1900.  The  items 
for  1907  showed  gold,  $131,852;  hides.  $4,013;  rubber,  $53,020,  while 
the  imports  for  the  same  period  with  their  valuations  wei’e  liquors, 
$15,200;  machinery,  $08,110;  merchandise,  $70,120;  provisions. 
$90,510. 

PRODUCTION  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

The  area  of  cultivation  in  the  Republic  has  increased  in  recent 
years  and  would  probably  extend  still  further  but  for  the  scarcity 
of  labor.  The  chief  product  is  coffee,  the  estates  of  which,  largely 
in  German  hands,  lie  in  the  western  districts.  Nicaraguan  coffee  is 
of  superior  quality  and  commands  good  prices.  The  annual  coffee 
production  of  the  country  is  about  01,000,000  pounds,  of  which 
17,()00,000  are  for  home  consumption,  leaving  about  44,000,000 
pounds  for  exportation,  valued  at  about  $4,000,000.  Coffee  grows 
everywhere  in  the  Republic,  especially  on  the  slightly  elevated  places. 
According  to  an  approximate  estimate  there  are  60,000,000  trees 
planted  in  the  various  Departments  of  the  Republic. 

The  planting  of  coffee  in  the  Departments  on  the  Atlantic  slope 
would  develop  greatly  if  there  were  better  and  less  costly  means  of 
communication.  The  creation  of  new  plantations  on  this  slope  will 
increase  wonderfulh'^  with  the  building  of  the  railroad  from  Mata- 
galpa  to  T^eon,  and  especially  with  the  completion  of  the  line  from 
San  ^Nligtielito  to  Monkey  Point  with  a  branch  line  to  Acoyapa. 

In  Matagalpa  and  Jinotega  the  large  coffee  plantations  are  worked 
by  colonies  of  Americans  and  Germans,  who  apply  the  natural  water 
power  of  the  country  to  the  operation  of  such  machinery  as  is  re¬ 
quired.  The  same  Departments  also  yield  a  very  good  quality  of 
Avheat. 

Bananas  are  grown  in  large  quantities  in  the  Bluefields  region 
and  are  all  shipped  to  New  Orleans. 
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Cacao  of  good  quality  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  south  of  the  Paciflc 
coast  region,  the  greater  part  of  the  jiroduct  being  consumed  in  the 
country. 

Sugar  is  widely  cultivated,  and  there  are  several  large  and  many 
small  sugar  factories.  The  output  of  this  article  in  1900  amounted 
to  3,879  metric  tons. 

Tobacco  is  grown  in  several  districts;  the  best  is  produced  in 
Omoteiie,  an  island  in  Lake  Nicaragua.  Tobacco  growing  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  Government. 

Rubber  is  collected  in  the  mountain  forests,  and  there  are  young 
rubber  plantations  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 

A  rubber  concession  recently  granted  will  ultimately  be  taken  over 
by  the  company  at  present  holding  two  large  grants  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  so  that  the  corporation  will  control  the  output  of  all  the  wild 
forest  rubber  of  the  Kei^ublic.  The  production  of  rubber  from  the 
cultivated  plantations  in  the  Republic  will  be  limited  this  season  on 
account  of  the  damage  done  to  the  older  trees  by  the  hurricane.  Sev¬ 
eral  plantations,  howevei’,  have  made  large  returns. 

The  forests  contain,  besides  mahogany  and  cedar  which  are  largely 
exported,  many  valuable  timber  trees,  dyewoods,  gums,  and  medic¬ 
inal  plants.  Gums  and  resins  of  various  kinds  ai‘e  abundant,  and 
the  native  camphor  tree  is  said  to  yield  a  variety  equal  to  if  not 
superior  to  that  produced  in  the  Far  East.  Vanilla  of  an  excellent 
quality  grows  freely,  and  senna  gi’ows  wild  in  Chontales.  Many  of 
the  sections  producing  these  plants  are  covered  by  concessions  pro¬ 
viding  for  rubber  exploitation,  and  as  that  is  the  main  forest  industry 
of  the  country,  the  development  of  the  commercial  poasibilities  in¬ 
volved  is  at  present  restricted. 

There  are  probably  1,200,000  cattle  in  the  Republic.  Cheese  and 
milk  are  largely  consumed.  Horses  and  swine  are  reared.  Maize, 
beans,  and  rice  are  grown  for  local  consumption. 

Local  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  boots  and  shoes, 
cigars  and  cigarettes,  sugar,  rum.  beer,  candles,  and  soap,  but  these 
products  are  almost  entirely  for  local  use. 

MINING. 

Of  the  more  than  500  mines  registered  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  Republic.  494  are  producers  of  gold,  while  silver,  copper,  and 
quarries  of  valuable  stone  are  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
These  resources  are  being  exploited  as  rapidly  as  possible  under 
various  concessions  held  by  natives  and  foreigners. 

The  mining  law.  recently  promulgated,  modifies  in  some  important 
particulars  the  law  of  190G.  and  its  provisions  are  adapted  to  the 
encouragement  of  immigration. 
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Several  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  are  worked  by  American  and 
Ilritish  companies,  the  mines  toward  the  east  coast  in  Mico,  Tunkey, 
Cuicuina,  and  Pizpizare  showing  increased  activity.  Copper,  coal, 
oil.  and  precious  stones  are  also  found. 

The  iirinciiial  mining  districts  of  the  Eepublic  are:  In  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Jerez,  the  La  Libertad,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Rio  Mico  mines; 
in  the  Department  of  Leon,  those  of  Santa  F rancisca  and  Santa  Rosa ; 
in  Esteli,  those  of  San  de  Limay;  in  Segovia,  those  of  Maulizo,  San 
Juan  de  Tepaneca,  Pericon,  Jicanto,  Murra,  and  Los  Encinos,  while 
the  mines  of  the  Department  of  Zelaya  (formerly  the  Mosquito 
Reservation)  are  Pis  Pis,  Cuincuinita,  Prinzapolca,  Cuino,  La  Luz, 
and  Los  Angeles.  The  last-named  Department  comprises  some  of 
the  richest  and  most  fertile  sections  of  the  Republic,  and  after  having 
remained  under  British  rule  for  more  than  half  a  century  is  now 
formally  incorporated  in  the  boundaries  of  Nicaragua. 

COMM  UN  IC  ATION . 

The  Government  is  now  carrying  out  plans  long  contemplated  for 
reaching  the  Atlantic  by  rail,  and  actual  construction  is  under  way. 
The  line  from  the  Pacific  at  Corinto  already  exists,  that  port  being 
reached  by  a  railroad  which  extends  to  Granada,  on  Lake  Nicaragua. 

The  harbor  of  Corinto  permits  the  entrance  of  vessels  of  great 
draft,  and  at  the  opening  of  1907  a  500-foot  wharf  was  put  into 
service,  where  large  vessels  may  tie  up  with  ease. 

The  interior  towns  are  connected  with  Corinto  and  Granada  by 
branch  lines  of  railroad,  the  total  extent  of  the  line  being  17H  Eng¬ 
lish  miles.  In  the  surveys  for  an  intercontinental  railroad  from  New 
York  to  Buenos  Aires  the  National  Railroad  of  Nicaragua  M'as 
accepted  as  one  of  the  integral  parts  of  the  system,  the  portion  therein 
embraced  extending  from  Chinandega  to  Granada. 

From  Monkey  Point,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a  railroad  line  is  under 
construction  which  will  reach  San  Miguelito,  a  distance  of  IIG  miles, 
approximately.  Shipments  of  rails  have  been  received  for  the  -10 
miles  of  trackage  decided  upon,  and  about  500  laborers  have  been 
cmploj'ed.  The  region  traversed  by  this  line  is  an  entirely  virgin 
country.  In  the  Atlantic  section  banana  and  rubber  lands  are  found, 
crossed  by  a  number  of  streams.  Farther  into  the  interior  are  forest 
areas  and  grazing  lands,  the  former  containing  quantities  of  wild 
rubber  trees  and  valuable  hard  and  cabinet  woods.  In  the  lake  region 
the  great  fertility  of  the  soil  renders  it  preeminently  adapted  for 
agriculture.  The  facility  of  transport  from  San  Miguelito  via  the 
San  Juan  River  and  Lake  Nicaragua  is  an  important  consideration 
for  the  planters  of  this  district. 

The  survey  of  a  railroad,  from  100  to  110  miles  in  extent,  has  been 
completed  from  Momotombo,  on  Lake  Managua,  to  Matagalpa.  Con¬ 
nection  is  now  made  from  Momotombo  to  Managua  by  steamers. 
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NATIONAL  RAILWAY  STATION,  GRANADA,  NICARAGUA. 

The  City  of  Granada,  founded  in  1532,  is  situated  on  the  iiorlluvt*sterii  simre  of  Luke  in  one  of  the  richest  njrrietilf»inil 

regions  of  the  Itepiililic.  A  flonrishiiif?  trade  is  curried  on  in  dyewuuds,  indigo,  and  iiides.  tiranuUa  iscelebrulcU  fur  its 
IfiilU  wire  cbaiiis  of  exc^iiiHite  wurkioaiiHlitp. 
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As  a  result  of  a  contract  between  the  Government  of  Xicara<.Gia 
and  the  Com panUt  Iloo<J}inoi(t  de  Xarepodon  Llmifada  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  their  steainshii)  service  alonjr  the  Xicara<ruan  coast  to 
include  the  two  ports  of  Hluefields  and  (irevtown.  the  coiniiany's 
.-hips  will  touch  at  Mobile,  (ialveston,  Veracruz.  Tampico.  Pro<rre.-io. 
Helize,  and  Puerto  C’orte.s.  A  (lovernment  subsidy  is  paid  to  the 
company  from  the  customs  receijits  of  Bluefields.  and  exemption  is 
•rranted  from  all  fiscal  and  municipal  taxation  except  the  li<rht-house 
tax.  Free  entry  is  allowed  of  combustibles,  machinery,  tools,  oils, 
and  all  other  materials  reipiired  for  the  steamers  of  the  service,  and 
exemption  is  allowed  employees  from  military  duty. 

Many  conce.ssions  have  heen  <rranted  by  the  Government,  carryiiiir 
valuable  navipition.  minin«r.  and  airricultural  rights,  one  of  the  mo.st 
important  comiianies  beinj;  compo.sed  of  United  States  citizens.  This 
conce.ssion  covers  the  navifiation  of  the  Prinzajiolca  and  Giande 
rivers. 

The  National  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Kepuhlic  has  recently 
approved  the  followin';  concessions:  Contract  for  the  sale  of  lands, 
the  jiroducts  from  sale  to  be  exclusively  aj)j)lied  to  the  construction 
of  the  Mata<ralpa  Kailroad:  contract  <;rantin<;  the  ri<;ht  to  own  and 
exploit  all  mineral  deposits  situated  within  a  zone  on  the  Atlantic 
coast:  contract  for  the  introduction  into  the  country  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  immigrants  for  agricultural  work;  contract  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Chinese  immigrants  to  be  employed  in  railroad  construc¬ 
tion  and  other  specified  works;  contract  for  the  establishment  of  a 
porcelain  factory,  and  contract  granting  exclusive  privilege  for  the 
manufacture  of  iiajier  of  all  kinds  from  such  raw  materials  as  may 
be  ac(|uired  in  the  country,  and  also  from  cotton,  rags,  sawdust,  barks, 
and  all  other  materials. 

A  new  trade-mark  law.  promulgated  on  November  '2{>.  1IK)7,  has 
important  bearing  upon  industrial  protection  in  the  Kepuhlic  and  is 
designed  for  the  protection  of  both  foreign  and  local  business. 

The  Government  has  enacted  a  law  regulating  the  importation  and 
sale  of  ])atent  medicines  and  jirohibiting  the  importation  of  adul¬ 
terated  or  misbranded  food  products  or  drugs.  This  law.  becoming 
effective  on  Aju  il  ().  11)08,  jirovides  also  for  the  establishment  of  a 
chemical  laboratory  in  the  capital  of  the  Kepuhlic  for  the  examination 
of  all  products  under  suspicion. 
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Prosperous  conditions  in  Panama  under  the  administration  of 
President  A:mai)or  Gi  errero  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  fiscal 
revenues  received  during  IhOT  were  $5,430.05  in  excess  of  the  budget 
estimate,  aggregating  $2,439,301.08.  The  bulk  of  these  receipts  were 
from  import  duties.  The  Republic,  despite  its  small  area,  has  a 
remarkable  variety  of  mineral,  timber,  and  agricultural  resources  and 
possibilities.  As  soon  as  the  interior  is  made  accessible  by  railroads 
and  better  highways,  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a 
large  increase  in  the  population  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  lands 
and  sections  which  are  now  practically  wildernesses. 

The  extradition  treaty  signed  by  the  representatives  of  Panama 
and  Great  Britain  was  promulgated  on  Ajjril  17,  1907.  and  a  nickel 
coinage  law  went  into  effect  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month. 

COMMERCE. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  during  1907  aggregated 
$19,165,648.49,  according  to  the  Treasiuy  report  of  the  Government, 
of  which  the  imports  were  valued  at  $17,204,983  and  exports  $1,960,- 
664.  On  the  import  list  the  United  States  figures  for  $5,196,964.38, 
or  54.3  per  cent,  exclusive  of  $7,640,533.86  credited  to  imports  into 
the  Canal  Zone  from  Xew  York  without  payment  of  duties.  United 
States  statistics  record  shipments  to  Panama  valued  at  $18,665,323 
during  the  year.  Imports  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to  $2,028,112 ; 
Germany,  $1,061,858;  France,  $334,906;  Spain,  191,908;  Italy, 
$189,711.  The  United  States  is  practically  the  sole  recipient  of  the 
Republic’s  exports,  taking  $1,680,953,  or  85.7  per  cent,  during  1907, 

A  comparison  of  the  exports  of  1906,  $1,064,201,  with  those  of  1907, 
$1,960,664.92,  shows  an  increase  in  the  latter  year  of  $896,463. 

The  exports  of  the  Republic  in  1907  from  Bocas  del  Toro  were 
valued  at  $1,423,084.25.  made  up  of  bananas,  $1,388,321.75;  brier 
wood,  $14,180;  turtle  shells,  $8,347.50;  caoutchouc,  $8,335;  cacao, 
$2,673;  cocoanuts,  $1,227.  Exports  from  Portobelo  aggregated 
$155,046.06,  comprised  of  cocoanuts  to  the  amount  of  $126,046.06; 
vegetable  ivory,  $11,014;  lime,  etc.,  $5,279;  milk  of  the  medlar  tree, 
$4,704;  turtle  shells,  $4,690;  cacao,  $2,950;  woods,  $200;  caoutchouc, 
$97;  hides,  $66.  From  Panama  sundry  products  to  the  value  of 
$282,866.66  were  exported,  and  from  Colon,  cocoanuts,  vegetable 
ivory,  hides,  etc.,  amounting  to  $99,667.95.  Imports  from  the  'nited 
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States  cover  lar^e  quantities  of  luniber  and  codfish,  besides  various 
articles  of  food  and  clothinp:.  as  well  as  locomotives,  bridge  and  rail¬ 
road  material,  tools,  gasoline,  etc.  Steel  for  railway  and  bridge  con¬ 
struction  is  also  an  important  item  of  import.  The  imports  from 
the  other  leading  countries  include  dry  goods,  hardware,  drugs,  pro¬ 
visions,  lumber,  and  liquors. 

Bananas  are  the  largest  single  item  of  export,  other  items  being 
hides,  rubber,  cocoanuts,  limes,  native  curios,  quaqua  bark,  and  Ma- 
hogua  wood.  To  Europe  were  sent  rubber,  sarsaptirilla,  turtle  shell, 
hides,  turtle  meat,  and  cacao. 

From  Bocas  del  Toro,  with  the  exception  of  bananas,  which  went 
to  the  United  States,  the  entire  exports  were  shipped  to  Europe.  In 
the  year  1908  it  is  expected  that  bananas  will  be  shipped  to  Europe, 


VIEW  OF  SEW  CITY  OF  PANAMA. 


Till'  jireseiit  city  was  founded  in  lti73  and  is  tlio  Pacific  terminus  of  the  1‘anania  Railway.  It  was 
formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  solid  masonry.  6t)  feet  broad  and  30  to  40  feet  high,  iiartsof  which 
are  still’  standing.  The  old  unwalle<I  city  of  Panama  was  founded  in  lol.o.  It  was  situated  5  miles 
inlauil  from  the  luescnt  city,  and  was  sacked  and  burned  by  Morgan,  the  buccaneer,  in  1671. 


and  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  expected  increase  of  com¬ 
merce  the  Hamburg- American  Line  is  building  steamers  to  be 
equipped  with  refrigerating  apparatus,  and  these  vessels  will  be  put 
into  trade  to  carry  banana  cargoes.  It  is  anticipated  that  4,000,000 
bunches  of  this  fruit  will  be  shipped  from  the  port  during  1908.  In 
the  interior  of  the  country,  on  the  banana  farms,  are  thousands  of 
Jamaicans  and  many  Americans  and  other  farmers. 

The  soil  of  Panama  is  of  great  fertility  and  the  climate  induces 
luxuriant  growth  of  tropical  vegetation.  Of  the  whole  area  of  the 
Kepublic  about  five-eighths  are  unoc*cupied,  and  of  the  remainder 
only  a  small  part  is  properly  cultivated.  Immigration  is  encouraged, 
and  land  is  offered  to  small  farmei’s  on  favorable  terms. 
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PRODI  CTION  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

While  the  cultivation  of  bananas  is  the  ))rinci])al  industry,  the 
acrea<;e  of  which  is  incivasinjr  from  year  to  year,  more  attention  is 
also  heinjr  iriven  to  the  cultivation  of  other  jiroducts.  C'acao  is 
at  present  only  jrrown  hy  the  natives,  who  dry  the  staple  in  the  sun 
instead  of  usin<r  special  ap})aratus,  the  value  of  the  ex]K)rts  of  this 
article  heinjr  rejiorted  at  about  $0,000.  Kuhher  is  now  produced 
on  a  small  scale,  hut  with  jiroper  attention  could  he  developed  into 
a  ])ayin<r  industry.  It  jri’o'vs  wild  in  the  interior  of  the  Bocas 
del  Toi’o  district,  especially  in  the  Talamanca  Valley  and  in  the 
Cricanola  country,  from  which  districts  it  is  hroufrht  to  Bocas  del 
Toro  hy  the  Indian  traders  and  sold  to  merchants,  who  ship  it  to 
Kurope.  .Sarsaparilla  is  not  cultivated,  hut  <;rows  wild  in  j;reat 
ahundance.  ('otlee  is  <rrown  in  the  Province  of  ('hiri<|ui.  near  the 
(’osta  Bican  frontier.  In  the  Pi-ovince  of  (’ocle.  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  there  is  an  important  afridcnltural  enterprise,  hejiun  in  1S!)+ 
with  (ierman  capital;  here  about  To.OOO  cacao  trees.  oO.OOO  cotfee 
hushes,  and  •J.'i.OOO  rubber  trees  have  been  planted  and  are  now  l)e<rin- 
nin<;  to  yield  retuins.  The  cultivation  of  ciH-oanuts  would  seem  to 
he  one  of  the  best  paying;  propositions,  and  the  prejiaration  of  cocoa- 
nut  oil  and  copra  should  he  a  profitable  industry.  Sujrar  cane  is 
cultivated  to  some  extent  by  the  natives.  It  also  "rows  wild  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  The  cultivation  of  su"ar  cane  for  manufac- 
turiii"  alcohol  or  su<rar  would  be  hi"hly  profitable,  especially  as  the 
tariff  on  siipir  products  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
liijuors  has  been  raised  to  $’2.r)()  for  110  pounds.  Heneipien  "rows 
wild,  but  could  be  cultivated  extensively. 

Coal  of  "ood  "fades,  chiefly  hituminous.  is  found,  and  farther  in 
the  interior  ^old  and  copper  have  been  discovered.  Cattle  abound 
in  the  country,  the  Province  of  Chiriipii  containiiifr  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  any  of  the  jirovinces. 

The  Beimblic  contains  alaiut  (•.■).()()()  cattle,  'iS.OOO  hogs,  Il.OOO  goats. 
17,000  horses,  and  l.oOO  mules.  Comparatively  few  cattle  are 
exported  from  or  imported  into  the  country. 

The  tortoise-shell  turtle  is  found  in  large  numbers  along  the  coast 
and  constitutes  a  large  source  of  income.  Pearl  fishing  is  carried  on 
at  the  Pearl  Islands  in  the  (lulf  of  Panama  and  at  Coiba  Island 
to  the  west. 

COMMUNICATION. 

The  district  surrounding  Bcnais  del  Toro  has  in  operation  ITo 
miles  of  railroad  for  the  transportation  of  bananas  and  To  miles  in 
course  of  preparation. 

The  transport  of  Cnited  .States  merchandise  over  the  Panama  Kail¬ 
way  in  1907  was  valued  at  from  $1‘2.0()0.000  to  $10,000,000.  Of  this, 
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iil)()iit  $4.()()().()()0  worth  was  merchandise  sent  from  New  York  to  the 
western  ports  of  the  Ynited  States  and  about  $7,000,000  worth  from 
New  York  to  Central  and  Sonth  American  countries  frontinjr  on  the 
I’acific.  while  between  $'2,000,000  and  $;5,000,000  worth  was  merchan¬ 
dise  sent  from  San  Francisco  to  the  eastern  ports  of  the  Fnited  States. 

The  total  earninjrs  of  the  Panama  Railroad  and  Steamshij)  Line  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80.  1000.  amounted  to  $8.017.S40,  which, 
compared  to  the  preceding  year,  shows  an  increase  of  $S40.220.  The 
traffic  from  Europe,  to  Central  America  and  Mexico,  via  the  Isthnms. 
shows  an  increase  of  2.()21  tons,  and  to  the  Sonth  Pacific  ports  4.110 
tons.  The  traffic  from  Centi'al  America  and  Mexico  to  Europe  shows 
a  decrease  of  7.S20  tons,  and  from  the  Sonth  Pacific  j)orts  to  Europe 
a  decrease*  of  (5.807  tons.  The  total  thron"h  traffic  from  both  direc¬ 
tions  showed  an  increase  of  18  ])er  cent. 

'I'he  nmnher  of  tramps  or  carfro  steamers  arriving;  at  C'olon  and  at 
the  adjacent  port  of  Cristobal  with  cargoes  from  the  Fnited  States  for 
the  Isthmian  Canal  and  Panama  Railroad  showed  an  increase  during 
1007  of  about  12  per  cent  over  the  nmnher  in  100(5.  which  amounted  to 
104  vessels,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  282.400.  Of  these  vessels  about  80 
|)er  cent  were  Norwegian  and  the  I'emainder  British,  the  Fnited  States 
iM'ing  totally  unrepresented.  The  oidy  American  line  of  steamers 
connecting  Colon  with  the  outside  world  is  the  Panama  Railroad 
Steamship  Line  of  five  steamers,  which  arrive  and  depart  from  the 
j)ort  of  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone.  There  are  eight  separate  foreign 
steamship  lines  inlying  in  the  trade  of  Colon,  the  majority  of  which 
schednle  weekly  sailings. 

A  law  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Republic.  i)assed  on  May 
22,  1907.  approves  a  contract  for  the  establishment  of  a  public  service 
of  automobiles  for  the  transi)ortation  of  j)assengers  and  freight  in 
the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  and  other  towns  and  ports  of  the 
Republic.  The  (irovernment  guarantees  an  interest  of  (5  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost  of  vehicles  plus  20  per  cent.  The  duration  of  the  con¬ 
tract  shall  be  twenty  years  fi'oin  January  1,  1907. 

(Communication  between  Bocas  del  Toro  and  Puerto  Limon  has 
been  established,  and  weekly  communication  by  steamers  between 
the  ])orts  and  the  transport  of  the  mails  is  effected. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  (iovernment  to  attract  foreigners  to  the  Re- 
))uhlic  by  means  of  paternal  legislation,  and  the  new  land  law  of 
May  29.  1907.  as  well  as  the  recently  promulgated  port  and  consular 
regulations,  have  been  framed  with  this  end  in  view. 

Many  improvements  have  lx*en  effected  in  regard  to  sewerage  sys¬ 
tem  and  water  supply,  while  paving  and  grading  of  streets  and  the 
construction  and  renovation  of  both  public  and  private  buildings 
have  engaged  municipal  authorities. 
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The  United  Fruit  Company  has  obtained  privileges  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  erection  of  a  large  concrete  and  steel  wharf  and  ware¬ 
house  at  a  point  known  as  Almirante,  a  few  miles  by  Avater  from  Bocas 
del  Toro;  also  the  right  to  build  and  operate  a  railroad  from  Al¬ 
mirante  to  the  Banana  River,  and  thence  to  connect  with  the  com¬ 
pany's  railroads  in  the  Changuinola  district,  whei’e  they  have  ex¬ 
tensive  banana  plantations.  This  line  of  railroad  from  Almirante  to 
Changuinola  is  about  13  miles  in  length.  The  company  also  has  a 
contract  with  the  Government  for  the  filling  in  of  the  town  of  Bocas 
del  Toro,  the  raising  of  the  houses  to  the  requii’ed  grade,  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  sewer  system,  and  the  building  of  a  sea  wall.  The  sea  wall 
and  the  sewer  system  have  already  been  completed.  The  work  of 
filling  in  the  town  is  progressing  raj^idly  and  should  soon  be  fin¬ 
ished.  The  contract  calls  for  a  number  of  new  streets,  avenues,  gut¬ 
ters,  sidewalks,  etc. 

The  report  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1907,  signed  by  Lieut.  Col.  George  W.  Goethals, 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  works,  fur¬ 
nishes  a  record  of  ceaseless  activity,  of  work  accomplished,  and  of 
difficulties  overcome. 


The  prosperous  conditions  prevailing  throughout  Paraguay  dur¬ 
ing  1907  are  amply  set  forth  in  a  message  delivered  by  President 
Benigno  Ferreira  to  the  National  Congress  on  April  1,  1908,  in 
Avhich  it  is  stated  that  the  customs  receipts  for  the  year  exceeded  by 
$500,000  those  of  1900.  Internal  revenues  also  show  an  increase,  and 
the  agricultural  interests  claim  a  phenomenal  tobacco  production  for 
the  present  season.  In  spite  of  a  decline  in  the  value  of  hides  and  the 
temporary  cessation  of  the  lumber  industry,  which  altered  certain 
conditions  in  the  commercial  aft'airs  of  the  countr}^  financial  inter¬ 
ests  did  not  suffer. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

Paraguay  continues  to  cultiv'ate  earnestly  friendly  relations  Avith 
all  civilized  countries  and  was  represented  in  all  conferences  of  inter¬ 
national  interest,  participating  in  the  Postal  Congress  of  Rome,  the 
Geologic  Congress  of  Mexico,  the  Third  International  Conference 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Third  Latin-American  Conference  at  Monte¬ 
video,  and  sending  delegates  to  the  Agricultural  Congress  of  Rome 
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and  to  tlie  Jamestown  Exposition.  Tlie  (Jeneva  convention  and  the 
various  conventions  of  The  lfa<rne  (’onference  received  (foverninent 
support.  Extradition  treaties  were  nejrotiated  with  several  Euroi)ean 
(ioverninents.  and  the  arbitration  treaty  with  Peru  was  suhinitted  for 
the  approval  of  Con^rress.  With  Brazil  and  Spain  arbitration  trea¬ 
ties  are  under  consideration,  and  the  delayed  settlement  of  the 
boundary  (juestion  with  Bolivia  is  on  the  point  of  adjustment  throujih 
the  jrood  offices  of  the  Arfrentine  Government. 

FIXAXCE. 

Heveniies  and  expenditures  for  11)07  cover,  for  the  first  item. 
$*2.r>()T.OOO  jrohl  and  $(>.0<S0,00()  national  currency,  and  for  the  second, 
$88}).()37  gold  and  $3().008.80fi  national  currency. 

Keceipts  at  the  custom-houses  aggregated  $’2.o()l),l)‘20,  as  compared 
with  $2,044,080  in  the  previous  year,  while  internal  revenues 
amounted  to  $J0(>.r)(>0.  against  $207,040  in  100(). 

The  foreign  debt  of  the  country  amounts  to  $4.11)0,440.  the  service 
being  amply  administered.  The  founding  of  a  new  State  hank,  be¬ 
ginning  operations  on  May  14.  and  the  excellent  tobacco  crop  re- 
l)orted  for  the  year,  have  greatly  improved  conditions  and  caused 
a  cessation  of  gold  exports  without  Government  intervention.  A 
considerable  increase  in  the  capital  of  the  iirincipal  banks  of  the 
country  is  observed,  that  of  the  Mercantile  Bank  being  advanced  to 
$1().000.()(K)  from  $.").000,0()0.  and  of  the  Paraguayan  Bank  to  $10,- 
000,000  from  $0,000,000.  The  stock  issued  was  subscribed  for  in 
three  times  its  value  and  the  Industrial  Bank  changed  its  cajiital  to 
gold,  thereby  causing  its  stock  to  be  quoted  in  the  European  markets. 

COMAIERCE. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  country  for  1907  is  estimated  at 
something  over  $10,707,000.  as  compared  Avith  $8.9()2.1)1)4  in  IDOO.  in 
which  year  imports  figured  for  $(>.207,194  and  exports  for  $2,095,140. 

The  share  of  the  Pnited  States  in  the  inqiort  trade  of  the  Kepublic 
during  1907  is  given  as  $170,891).  against  $110,490  or  1.7  per  cent  of 
the  total  in  1900,  while  exports  thither  aggregated  $7,201,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $1,205  or  0.05  ))er  cent  of  the  total  in  the  previous  year. 

About  1)5  per  cent  of  the  imported  merchandise  comes  from  Great 
Britain,  the  other  leading  countries  in  the  order  of  their  importance 
being  Germany,  the  Argentine  Bejiublic.  France,  Italy.  Spain,  the 
United  States,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Uruguay.  The  principal  articles 
i-eceived  from  abroad  are  textiles,  hardware,  drugs,  foodstuffs,  hats, 
munitions,  confectionery,  beverages,  dressed  leathers  and  furs,  crock¬ 
ery  of  various  kinds,  musical  instruments,  jewelry,  shoes,  etc.  Ger- 
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tain  specified  articles  are  allowed  free  entry  at  the  cnstoni-lionses. 
notably  machinery.  a<jricnltnral  iinplenicnts.  seeds,  coal,  printed 
matter,  scientific  instruments,  resins,  and  typo<rraphical  articles. 

On  the  export  list  of  the  country  cattle  products  figure  for  $1,000,- 
000.  covering  hides,  jerked  beef,  tallow,  etc.;  forest  products  for 
$7r)0.000,  including  various  si)ecies  of  hardwoods  and  medicinal 
plants:  products  of  extract  industries  for  $1,000,000.  in  which  herba 
mate  and  quebracho  extract  figure  largely,  and  agricidtnral  products 
for  $r)(X).000,  the  principal  item  being  tobacco  in  the  amount  of 
Jl.oOO.OOO  kilograms. 

Paraguay  produces  raw  materials,  but  has  few  industries.  About 
1 7.(>00,000  pounds  of  verba  mate  are  treated  annually,  one-half  of 
which  is  exported  and  the  remainder  retained  for  home  consumption. 

The  climate  and  soil  are  favorable  to  all  tropical  growths,  and 
many  species  of  rubber  plants  are  found,  the  exports  of  tins  article  in 
l!t07  being  over  4,400  pounds,  principally  to  France.  Cotton  pro¬ 
duction  is  abundant,  while  tobacco  grows  practically  spontaneously; 
indigo  plants  and  sugar  cane  are  also  susceptible  of  cultivation  in 
commercial  quantities,  and  the  forests  abound  in  dye  and  cabinet 
woods,  resins,  and  balsams,  while  a  native  fiber  i)lant  known  as 
is  nsed  by  the  Indians  for  the  manufacture  of  a  coarse  textile 
for  garments. 

Various  minerals  available  for  application  in  arts  and  industries 
are  to  be  found,  such  as  quartz,  agate,  opals,  kaolin,  iron,  manganese, 
copper,  mercury,  marble,  etc. 

Cattle  ranges  are  increasing  in  extent,  and  in  recent  years  many 
farmers  and  cattlemen  from  the  neighboring  liepublics  of  l^ruguay, 
the  Argentine  Republic,  and  Brazil  have  established  themselves  in  the 
country.  The  establishment  of  salting  works,  extract  manufactories, 
and  packing  houses  furnishes  a  sure  outlet  for  the  products  of  the 
industry  in  near-by  markets.  The  meats  and  jerked  beef  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  high  classification  in  consuming  centers,  principally  Brazil, 
C’uba.  and  Spain,  while  the  fine  hides  are  in  great  demand  and  obtain 
good  prices  in  Europe. 


COMJri  XICATIOX. 

Though  somewhat  isolated  through  lack  of  adequate  railway  com¬ 
munication  with  the  coast.  T’ai'aguay  has  direct  relations  with  Eu- 
ro])e  and  North  America,  through  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. 
'I'wo  i-ailroad  lines  run  from  the  cities  jiamed  toward  the  Para¬ 
guayan  boundaries,  and  projects  for  connection  with  Bolivia  and 
Brazil  are  under  consideration. 

The  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Paraguay  Central 
road,  Avhich  is  the  only  line  in  operation  through  the  interior,  has 


VICTORIA  REGINA  ON  THE  UPPER  PARAGUAY,  NEAR  ASUNCION. 

This  KiKuntic  species  of  water  lily  was  diseovereil  in  South  America  in  ISdl,  and  later  introdneed  into  Knjfland  and  named  tn  honor  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  leaves 
are  6  feet  or  more  across,  eirenlar.  with  npinrned  rims,  and  very  hnoyant.  The  flower  is  more  than  a  fmtt  in  diameter,  is  first  white,  turning  on  the  seeoud 
evening  to  rose  red.  The  [ihint  yiehls  a  pea-like  fruit  called  "  water  corn,”  w  hieh  is  used  us  food  in  I’uragnay. 
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inii:»artecl  a  new  stimulus  to  business  and  the  development  of  local 
resources.  The  length  of  this  line  is  155  miles  and  the  projected  ex¬ 
tension  of  service  for  70  miles,  to  Encarnacion,  will  effect  a  junction 
with  the  Argentine  Northern,  which  is  now  being  extended  to  Pasa- 
das.  The  rolling  stock  consists  of  14  locomotives,  55  coaches,  and  171 
cargo  cars.  Good  public  roads  extend  throughout  the  interior,  link¬ 
ing  the  centers  of  population. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

The  postal  service  is  increasing  in  efficiency  and  extent,  5,072,660 
pieces  of  mail  matter  being  distributed  in  1906,  being  a  gain  of  1,428,- 
177  over  the  previous  year.  A  new  postal  tariff  for  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  became  effective  in  July  of  that  year.  The  telegraph  service 
has  an  extent  of  nearly  2,000  miles,  of  which  249  were  added  in  1907, 
and  an  extension  to  join  the  Brazilian  lines  at  Iguazu  is  under  con¬ 
templation.  The  two  services  have  a  personnel  of  562  men. 

INSTRUCTION  AND  PUHLIC  WORKS. 

A  half  million  dollars  represents  the  amount  of  money  invested  by 
the  Paraguayan  Government  during  1907  for  public  instruction. 
Five  colleges  are  maintained,  and  a  national  university  founded  in 
1890  at  Asuncion  covers  in  its  curriculum  law,  social  science,  medicine, 
pharmacy,  and  notarial  training.  Special  attention  is  given  to  such 
scientific  branches  as  may  conduce  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
national  resources  and  industrial  possibilities  and  an  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  with  an  evperimental  farm  is  maintained  at  Government  expense. 
Scholarship  funds  provide  for  the  foreign  education  of  young  men  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  and  a  normal  training  school  for  teach¬ 
ers  has  a  faculty  of  58  professors.  The  primary  schools  are  under 
the  direction  of  a  national  board,  and  at  the  close  of  1907  numbered 
383,  in  which  39,749  pupils  were  instructed  by  698  teachers.  The 
number  of  pupils  increased  by  10,000  over  the  preceding  year. 

Colonization  and  immigration  measures  are  receiving  Government 
encouragement,  and  model  colonies  are  to  be  established  in  various 
sections. 
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Prosident  Pvrdo.  whose  term  <»f  ottiee  as  Chief  Exeeutive  of  Peru 
expires  in  Septemher.  IDO.S.  administered  the  atfairs  of  the  nation 
with  viiTor  and  eflieiency  dmaiifr  IhOT,  and  in  the  election  of  Sehor 
A.  P.  Le(;uia  as  his  successor  al)undant  promise  is  <riven  of  continued 
progress. 

Peru  was  one  of  the  States  sijrnatorv  to  the  “  additional  act  "  to 
the  Brussids  Sufrar  Convention  of  1!K)*2.  which  was  si<rned  on  Au<rust 
•2S,  11)07.  subject  to  ratification  hefoiv  March  1.  IDOS.  In  virtue  of 
the  act.  the  International  Union  has  been  extended  for  a  new  period 
of  five  years  to  date  from  Septemher  1.  11)08.  It  is,  however,  per¬ 
mitted  to  any  of  the  contracting  States  to  withdraw  from  the  conven¬ 
tion  from  S(>ptemher  1,  11)11,  a  year's  notice  in  advance  beiiifr  <riven. 

FINANCE. 

The  returns  of  the  Finance  Department  of  the  liepiiblic  show 
hijrhly  satisfactory  results  for  the  year  11)07 ;  not  only  did  the  rev¬ 
enues  increase,  but  also  the  expenditures  were  reduced,  as  compared 
with  loot).  Thus,  the  receipts  amounted  to  $13.31)(>.330,  ajiainst 
$12,()88.880  in  lOOb,  and  the  expenditures  to  $10,535,207),  in  compari¬ 
son  with  $10.8+1. 200  in  the  precedinj;  year.  The  estimated  budget 
for  1008  amounts  to  $l+,330.000. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  taxes  administered  by  the  National 
Company  of  Collections  amounted,  during  the  first  half  of  11)07.  to 
$2,075,000,  as  compared  with  $2,010,500  collected  during  the  same 
period  of  1000. 

From  July  1.  1000,  to  June  30.  1007,  there  were  delivered  at  the 
mint  288  gold  ingots,  valued  at  $710,000.  In  the  same  period  the  fol¬ 
lowing  gold  jiieces  were  coined:  LU)rns,  78,670;  half  fihras,  81,000; 
fifths  of  a  Jihra,  150.128;  or  a  total  value  of  $7+5,000.  Silver  bullion 
to  the  value  of  about  $75,000  was  converted  into  fractional  silver  coin. 
In  accordance  with  law.  558.750  ounces  of  silver  were  bought  and 
were  coined  into  fractional  coins. 

The  interest  on  the  internal  debt,  amounting  to  $13,300,000,  has 
been  paid  up  to  date.  In  conformity  with  the  law  of  December  17, 
1808,  the  quarterly  payments  of  the  amortization  bonds  were  liqui¬ 
dated  with  the  $125,000  appropriated  in  the  budget. 

The  claim  of  the  Guano  Consignee  Company  of  the  United  States 
has  been  paid  by  an  issue  of  $7,385,000  in  bonds  of  the  public  debt. 
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l"p  to  June,  100(5,  bonds  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  $0.*J:ir),()()()  for 
the  payment  of  tlie  debts  referred  to  in  tlie  law  of  Deeember  17,  IHOS. 
'Fhe  total  issue  of  bonds  amounts  to  $17,770,000,  $7,0<S0,000  of  which 
were  in  bonds  of  the  public  debt,  lea\  iu<r  $10,()00,000  outstandin*;. 

liusiiiess  pi'ospei'ity  is  further  indicated  by  the  repoi-t  of  the  Peru¬ 
vian  Corporation,  whose  operations  for  the  year  ended  June  :50,  1007. 
show  a  i)rotit  of  over  $1,000,000. 


AKEorn’A,  PERC.  KOl'NUEn  KY  PIZAKKO  IN  l.MO. 


I  Situated  at  an  altitude  of  7,3t«0  feet  on  the  site  of  an  Inca  settlement,  in  the  baekKround  is  .seen  the 

i  Misti  V<deano.  lU.'iOO  feet  hiKh. 

CO>l  MERCK. 

The  Kepublic  imported  from  the  Cnited  States  in  1007  prtKlucts 
to  the  value  of  $(>.87(),*217  and  exported  thither  $7,008,208,  while  of 
the  total  imports  in  100(5  those  of  Cnited  States  orijrin  were 
$0,541457,  or  22.2  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Of  the  exports  in  the  latter 
jiear  the  United  States  took  $:3,203.48().  or  11.2  per  cent. 

The  principal  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  in  1007 
i  were  railroad  material,  valued  at  $1,500,000,  and  cotton,  wool,  and 

j  linen  manufactures,  valued  at  $180,000;  the  balance  was  distributed 
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among  different  classes  of  macliineri’^,  agricultural  implements,  drugs 
and  medicines,  various  kinds  of  oils,  shoes;  sewing,  typewriting,  and 
adding  machines;  newly  invented  apparatus,  lard,  perfumery,  pre¬ 
serves,  electric  instruments  and  supplies,  hardware,  etc. 

The  principal  Peruvian  products  imported  through  the  port  of 
New  York  were  the  following:  Copper,  $3,673,894;  cotton,  $626,718; 
sugar,  $370,257;  rubber,  $226,512;  goatskins,  $217,108;  alpaca  wool, 
$186,969;  toquilla  hats,  $74,537 ;  coca  leaves,  $73,708. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  in  1906  amounted  to 
$53,433,006,  of  which  the  imports  were  $24,953,602  and  exports 
$28,479,404. 

In  1906  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  were  valued  at  $6,735,947 ; 
Germany,  $4,571,197;  Spain,  $1,569,257;  Chile,  $1,369,414;  Belgium, 
$923,947 ;  Italy,  $834,263.  During  the  same  year  exports  to  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  $11,916,659;  Chile,  $4,834,933;  Germany, 
$2,585,241;  France,  $2,425,347;  Bolivia,  $1,510,586;  Belgium, 
$594,158, 

Latest  figures  received  covering  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Re¬ 
public  show  total  imports  for  the  first  quarter  of  1907  valued  at 
$5,933,510  and  exports  $6,703,370.  For  the  same  period  of  1906 
imports  figured  for  $6,587,730  and  exports  for  $7,126,935.  A  total 
decline  in  commercial  transactions  to  the  extent  of  $977,785  is  thus 
indicated  for  the  first  three  months  of  1907,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year. 

As  yet  the  trade  between  Peru  and  Japan  does  not  bulk  very 
largeW,  but  it  is  on  the  increase.  A  line  of  Japanese  ships  has  been 
established  between  that  country  and  the  west  coast  countries  of 
South  America.  In  addition  to  many  Japanese,  they  bring  in  large 
numbers  of  Chinese.  Japanese  shops,  handling  only  products  of 
Japan,  are  very  popular. 

The  interest  shown  by  the  American  merchants  in  extending  their 
commercial  relations  with  Peru  was  greater  than  in  any  previous 
year,  the  requests  for  information  and  data  of  all  kinds  constantly 
received  at  the  Peruvian  consulate-general  in  New  York  showing 
that  the  American  manufacturers  and  merchants  realize  that  Peru 
offers  a  sure  and  profitable  field  for  the  enlargement  of  their  business. 
Under  these  favorable  conditions  it  is  predicted  that  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  American  exports  to  Peru  will  be  recorded  for  1908. 

^lollendo,  the  second  port  of  entr}’^  of  the  Republic,  records  a  con¬ 
tinually  ascending  scale  of  customs  receipts  for  the  past  four  years, 
having  advanced  from  $675,000  in  1904  to  nearly  $900,000  in  1907, 
while  Callao  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  is  credited  with  over 
$1,500,000,  an  estimated  total  for  the  whole  of  more  than  $3,000,000. 

The  commercial  and  maritime  movements  of  Iquitos  during  1907 
indicate  the  progress  of  this  important  port.  Customs  revenues 
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amounted  to  $1,245,000  in  1007,  as  against  $009,000  in  100(5.  and 
rubber  exports  during  1007  had  a  total  weight  of  5,189,440  pounds, 
distributed  among  the  ports  of  destination  as  follows:  Havi-e, 
2.283,130;  Liverpool,  2.000.382 :  Hamburg,  221,175;  New  York,  18,783. 

In  1900  the  rubber  exports  from  this  point  amounted  to  4,735,320 
pounds.  For  the  first  half  of  1007  Lpiitos  rubber  shipments  aggre¬ 
gating  3,771.020  pounds,  were  valued  at  $3,005,000. 

New  customs  regulations  concerning  the  treatment  of  goods  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  principal  ports  of  the  Kej^ublic  became  effective  on  October 
1,  according  to  decrees  of  July  31,  1007. 

PRODUCTION  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

The  chief  agricultural  products  of  the  Republic  and  the  average 
value  of  their  annual  production  are:  Sugar,  $9,000,000;  rubber, 
$5,000,000;  cotton,  $2,500,000;  wool,  $2,400,000;  hides,  $900,000;  co- 
coanuts,  $050,000 ;  cocaine.  $400,000 ;  coffee,  $200,000. 

The  sugar  industry  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  coast  region.  The 
total  area  devoted  to  sugar  cultivation  is  about  200,000  acres,  of 
which  about  half  is  planted  with  cane. 

For  the  extension  of  cotton  growing,  irrigation  works  are  in  prog¬ 
ress  on  both  banks  of  the  River  Chira  in  the  Department  of  Piura, 
where  lands  are  now  being  irrigated  from  a  canal  22  miles  long. 
Similar  works  are  under  construction  in  the  Department  of  Lima, 
and  others  are  being  undertaken  on  the  coast  lands.  Five  cotton 
factories  are  located  at  Lima,  one  at  Arequipa.  and  one  at  Ica.  The 
raw  material  consumed  amounts  to  about  3,000  tons.  The  native 
raw  material  is  said  to  be  superior  in  quality  to  that  used  for  manu¬ 
factures  of  the  same  goods  in  European  and  American  establishments. 
Cotton  imports  will  be  affected  through  the  encouragement  rendered 
by  the  Government  to  local  factories  and  the  distribution  of  free  seed 
to  intending  cotton  planters  throughout  the  country.  The  best 
Peruvian  cotton  is  grown  near  Piura  and  is  shipped  from  Paita. 
The  most  recent  available  figures  of  the  exports  thence  are  for  the 
year  190G,  when  they  amounted  to  12,488,516  pounds,  valued  at 
$800,000,  as  compared  with  10.360,979  pounds,  valued  at  $485,000,  in 
1905.  The  cotton  crop  in  1907  was  larger  and  better  than  in  1906, 
and  the  prospects  for  the  1908  crop  are  very  promising.  The  total 
exports  of  cotton  in  1906  were  valued  at  $2,350,000,  against  $2,060,000 
in  the  preceding  year. 

The  chief  coffee-growing  districts  are  those  of  Chanchamayo, 
Perene,  and  Paucartambo,  in  central  I’eru,  where  the  Peruvian  Cor¬ 
poration  has  done  much  useful  colonizing  work.  Coffee  is  also  grown 
in  the  lluanua  district.  The  concession  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation 
comprises  about  2.750.000  acres,  but  the  labor  and  transport  difficul- 
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ties  in  the  tropical  foreijrn  rejrion  are  serious.  Much  less  than  half 
the  area  conceded  for  colonization  is  occupied. 

Cacao  cultivation  is  extendinjr.  about  2()(),()()()  trees  havin<r  been 
jilanted  in  the  Perene  rejrion.  Kice.  tobacco,  wines  and  spirits,  wheat, 
olives,  ramie,  and  maize  are  also  produced.  Silk  culture  is  beinff  exper¬ 
imented  with  in  the  coast  rejrion.  The  most  important  coca-frrowin<r 
district  is  in  the  province  of  Otuzco.  in  the  Department  of  La  Liber- 
tad.  where  there  are  several  coca  estates.  For  the  manufacture  of  co¬ 
caine  theiv  are  24  small  factoiies:  besides,  there  are  also  in  the 
country  cinchona,  dyes,  and  medicinal  plants. 

'I'here  is  a  lar<re  export  of  alpaca,  sheep,  and  llama  wool.  The  wool 
exports  will  probably  increase,  as  a  British  firm  is  commencin<r  a 
sheep  farm  with  an  area  of  130  scpiare  miles.  l*ata<ronian  sheep  beino- 
introduced  for  crossin<r  with  l\*ruvian. 

The  exports  of  vicuna  wool  and  hides  durin<r  lOOC)  were  valued  at 
$12,002  and  $1,207.  respectively.  Duriiijr  the  past  two  years  the  wool, 
which  is  a  fine  article  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  has  been  much  in 
demand  in  En<rland  at  from  $1  to  $1.2.*)  per  pound,  but  the  supply  is 
rapidly  diminishin<r.  The  hides  with  the  wool  on  are  also  in  demand 
for  rufr-s.  and  are  valued  at  from  $20  to  $.')0  for  each  ru<r.  accordin«r  to 
the  care  in  selection. 

Thousands  of  sipiare  miles  of  healthy  and  fertile  land  of  unsur¬ 
passed  beauty  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  are  available  for 
colonization,  and  no  doubt  will  soon  be  opened  up.  Lubber  is  col¬ 
lected  in  larjre  (piantities  and  shipped  down  the  Amazon  from 
Iipiitos. 

MINING. 

The  mineral  jiroducts  of  the  country  are  paramount,  the  value  of 
the  principal  ones  in  IhOtJ  beinjr  follows:  C'opiicr.  $4.‘.)S0.27r) :  silver. 
$4.S()4.7!M);  petroleum.  $1,212,710:  jrold.  $S51.77.'):  carbon.  $(>90.77.'*). 
Other  mineral  products  are  coal.  lead,  quicksilver,  salt,  borates,  sul- 
])hur.  and  antimony. 

(lold,  silver,  and  copper  are  worked  chieHy  in  the  ('erro  de  Pasco 
rcfrion.  The  most  active  mininjr  companies  are  American,  but  Peru¬ 
vian,  Enjrlish,  and  Franco-Peruvian  companies  are  also  at  work. 
Durin<r  1907  the  ('erro  de  Pasco  mine  shijiped  10.000  tons  of  copper 
out  of  the  28.000  tons  of  that  metal  reported  from  the  whole  of  South 
America  for  United  States  markets.  Durinjr  1908  the  total  shij)- 
ments  Avill  probably  amount  to  15.000  tons.  From  this  quantity  a 
frradual  increase  to  25.000  and  later  to  37.500  tons  is  predicted,  inde- 
])endent  production  supi)lementin<r  it.  The  Peruvian  prediction  is 
that  the  ultimate  copper  output  of  Uerro  de  Pasco  and  the  adjoininjr 
districts  will  be  50.(M)0  tons.  The  investment  of  actual  capital  up  to 
1905  by  the  ('erro  de  Pasco  C'ompany  was.  accordinjr  to  the  repre- 
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sentative  of  the  company,  $17,500,000  frold,  including  large  amounts 
paid  for  machinei’V  bought  in  the  United  States. 

The  famous  gold  mine  Santo  Domingo,  belonging  to  the  Inca  Min¬ 
ing  Company  and  situated  in  Carabaya  province,  covers  00  working 
claims,  and  the  company  has  also  03  claims,  which  it  is  not  yet  work¬ 
ing.  in  the  I’ich  gold  pi'ovince  of  Sandia.  It  has  recently'  brought  out 
an  electric  plant  of  400  horsepower,  which  will  be  installed  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  distance  from  the  mine,  where  there  is  sufficient  water  power. 
When  this  plant  is  placed,  the  mine  can  be  worked  on  a  much  larger 
and  cheaper  scale. 


LO.\l)KI>  LI.AMAS  IX  TIIK  IIIGUI.AXDS  OF  I’KRf. 

The  llama  IioloiiK'^  to  the  family  of  the  I'aiiifliihr.  and  was  the  onlv  heast  of  burden  in  tiie 
Western  Hemisphere  t>efore  the  romiiiK  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  still  extensively  used  in  the 
.Andes. 

COMMUXICATIOX. 

In  the  possession  b\'  the  Kepublic  of  natural  outlets  both  to  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  ports  for  her  products  lie  the  brightest  possibilities  for 
future  development,  and  the  construction  of  a  railway  to  unite  a 
Pacific  Peruvian  port  with  the  heatlwaters  of  the  Amazon,  whereby 
the  Atlantic  may'  be  reached,  is  under  consideration. 

The  treasury  of  the  Republic  has  husbanded  its  resources  for  rail¬ 
way'  building  with  great  prudence,  and  ample  iJi'ovision  has  been 
made  for  meeting  all  obligations  incurred  in  completing  the  e.xten- 
sions  linth  under  construction  and  authorized  by  Congress. 

The  Pan-American  project  contemplates  building  a  line  along  the 
Desaguadero  River  to  avoid  the  transfer  across  Lake  Titicaca,  but 
47648— Bull,  t,  pt  1— 68 - 14 
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for  the  present  the  lake  link  may  be  considered  a  ferry  of  100  miles, 
which  is  not  longer  than  is  operated  by  some  railways  in  the  United 
States.  From  Pnno.  on  the  Peruvian  side  of  Titicaca,  the  existing 
railway  to  Mollendo  is  330  miles  in  length.  At  Jnliaca,  30  miles  from 
I’lino,  the  line  bisects  and  a  branch  runs  toward  Cuzco.  This  is  a 
part  of  the  main  trunk  of  the  Pan-American  system.  After  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  branch  to  Sicuani  several  years  ago  no  further  steps 
were  taken  toward  its  prolongation,  but  the  administration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Pardo,  which  has  been  very  active  in  advancing  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  plans,  determined  to  build  the  section  on  to  Cuzco.  The  line  has 
been  prolonged  as  far  as  Checacupe,  180  miles  from  Puno,  and  active 
work  is  now  in  progress  between  that  point  and  Cuzco,  which  is  GO 
miles  distant.  This  extension  will  probably  be  completed  in  1009. 

While  the  line  is  being  prolonged  from  the  south  toward  Cuzco, 
some  headway  is  also  being  made  from  the  north  to  the  same  point. 
The  link  from  Oroya  north  to  Cerro  de  Pasco  has  been  completed,  and 
the  Government  has  contracted  with  the  Peruvian  Corporation  which 
operates  the  State  railways  under  a  long  lease  to  build  extensions 
from  Oroya  to  Iluancayo.  The  first  section,  from  Oroya  to  Huari, 
was  finished  in  1907  and  work  begun  on  the  prolongation  to  Huan- 
cayo,  a  distance  of  G3  miles.  This  Avork  Avas  inaugurated  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1908.  The  Congress  has  authorized  the  prolongation  of  the  line 
from  Huancayo  to  the  city  of  Ayacucho  as  the  first  section  in  the  con¬ 
nection  with  Cuzco.  There  are  many  engineering  difficulties  in  the 
construction  of  the  line  betAveen  Ayacucho  and  Cuzco,  but  the  vast 
undeveloped  mineral  Avealth  of  this  region  assures  that  in  time  the 
prolongation  Avill  be  made. 

The  building  of  some  of  the  spurs  from  the  coast  and  other  branches 
which  are  noAv  under  Avay  will  make  more  necessary  the  construction 
of  the  Pan-American  links  as  a  backbone.  The  permanency  of  the 
country’s  railway  policy  may  be  judged  from  the  knowledge  that  the 
prospectiA'e  President,  Senor  A.  11.  Leguia,  has  been  its  most  earnest 
champion. 

A  surA-ey  has  been  made  to  unite  the  different  raihvay  lines  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  Republic  with  each  other  and  with  those  com¬ 
municating  Avith  the  capital. 

The  GoA’ernment  has  made  contracts  for  the  construction  of  a 
railway  from  Oroya  to  the  Ucayali  Riv^er  and  for  another  line  from 
the  Ucayali  River  to  the  coast.  In  the  first  instance  the  Govern¬ 
ment  contributed  $10,000,000  in  bonds  for  the  construction,  and  in 
the  second  the  contract  has  been  made  Avith  an  American,  Avho 
has  deposited  $97,330  as  a  guaranty,  the  GoA^ernment  having  con¬ 
ceded  4,606  acres  per  mile. 

The  Ucayali  concession  also  authorizes  a  line  from  the  same  point 
on  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  RailAvay  to  a  specified  point  on  the  coast. 
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and  if  this  line  ever  should  be  built  there  would  be  through  direct 
communication  from  the  Amazon's  tributaries  to  the  Pacific.  This 
line  would  parallel  the  Central  Railway  and  would  compete  with  it. 

'riie  railways  of  the  Republic  are  supplied  almost  entirely  from 
the  United  States,  particularly  when  locomotives  and  rolling  stock 
are  wanted,  and  the  outlook  has  therefore  a  special  interest  for 
.Vmerican  manufacturers.  The  heaviest  buyer  is  the  Peruvian  Cor- 
poi-ation,  of  London,  which,  through  an  arrangement  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  is  carrying  out  the  prolongations  and  extensions  of  several 
of  these  lines.  During  1907  this  company  received  14,000  tons  of 
steel  rails,  312,000  ties,  and  material  for  4  bridges  of  from  85  to  230 
feet  in  length.  A  large  order  for  locomotives  was  filled  in  the 
previous  year. 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  new  steamship  service  between 
New  York  and  Callao  by  the  National  Steamship  and  Floating  Dock 
Company,  of  Callao  {Compania  Nacionnl  de  Vapores  y  Dique  del 
Callao)  via  Panama,  a  great  economic  advance  in  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  the  two  sections  will  be  brought  about.  This  enter¬ 
prise,  which  was  expected  to  be  in  full  operation  early  in  1908,  is 
capitalized  for  $15,000,000,  and  is  to  receive  a  subsidy  from  the 
Government  of  $1,500,000.  Fast  steamers  are  now  under  construc¬ 
tion  for  the  line  in  England,  and  the  purpose  is  to  make  the  run 
from  Panama  fo  Callao  in  fiv^e  instead  of  eleven  or  twelve  days, 
as  at  present.  The  New  York  trade  increased  so  greatly  during 
the  past  year  that  it  seems  quite  likely  that  direct  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  will  soon  be  established  between  New  York  and  Iquitos. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

The  postal  movement  of  the  Republic  during  the  year  1907  was 
as  follows:  International  correspondence,  7,945,477  pieces,  as  against 
6,921,411  pieces  in  1906;  domestic  correspondence,  13,023,803  pieces, 
as  compared  with  13,127,316  pieces  in  1906. 

In  1906,  800  miles  of  new  telegraph  lines  were  constructed,  and 
330  miles  were  completed  in  the  fii*st  half  of  1907.  The  telegraph 
system  of  the  Government  has  at  present  a  total  extent  of  5,030  miles, 
of  which  595  miles  are  under  the  control  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation. 
There  is  a  double  line  between  Lima  and  Trujillo,  Oroya  and  Aya- 
cucho,  Tarma  and  Cerro  de  Pasco,  and  Abancay  and  Cuzco.  A 
second  line  between  Ayacucho  and  Abancay,  and  a  line  from  Canta 
to  Cerro  de  Pasco  are  being  laid  out  at  present,  at  the  completion 
of  which  lines  communication  will  be  established  between  Lima  and 
Cuzco  by  double  wire.  There  are  also  under  process  of  construction 
the  following  lines:  From  Ica  to  Nazca,  Nazca  to  lomas  and  Chala, 
and  Moyobamba  to  Yurimaguas.  Finally,  many  other  lines  have 
been  projected. 
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"J'he  telefrraphic  movement  in  1907  amounted  to  081,879  telegrams 
with  15,287,787  words,  as  compared  with  655,765  telegrams  with 
14,640.889  words  sent  in  1906. 

A  law  passed  by  the  National  Congress  on  September  0.  1907,  and 
promulgated  by  the  President  on  the  7th  of  the  same  month,  appro¬ 
priated  $37,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  wireless  telegraph  line 
from  the  region  known  as  “  Montana  ”  to  the  city  of  Iquitos.  A  con¬ 
tract  has  been  approved  with  a  German  company  for  the  extension 
of  the  wireless  telegraph  system  from  Masisea  to  Iquitos.  The 
supplies  ai’e  now  being  shipped  from  Europe  for  this  extension. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  fisheries,  the  Government  has 
entered  into  a  contract  with  a  North  American  specialist  to  make  a 
detailed  report  concerning  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
believing  that  said  investigation  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  Kepublic  of  a  new  source  of  wealth,  as  has  been 
successfully  done  in  this  industry  in  other  countries. 

Important  and  practical  measures  have  been  adopted  which  will 
doubtless  be  beneficial  to  stock  raising,  which  is  destined  to  become 
a  very  important  factor  in  the  production  of  national  wealth.  The 
Government  has  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  agriculturists 
from  buying  stock  for  breeding  purposes  unless  it  is  entirely  healthy 
and  in  good  condition. 

On  duly  29.  1907,  a  bill  embodj’ing  an  animal  sanitary  law  was 
introduced  in  the  Congress,  the  primary  object  of  which  is  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  stock-raising  industry  in  the  Republic.  It  is  proposed 
by  the  terms  of  that  bill  to  prohibit  the  importation  or  exportation  of 
animals  suffering  from  contagious  diseases  or  suspected  of  such.  The 
importation  of  animals  is  to  be  subjected  to  careful  inspection.  The 
proposed  law  contains  also  provisions  for  the  prevention  of  contagious 
diseases  of  animals,  and  prescribes  the  penalties  for  violations  of  the 
law.  The  Executive  is  authorized  to  establish  stations  for  the  sanitary 
observation  of  animals  and  bacteriological  laboratories  in  such  ports 
as  may  be  designated  for  the  importation  of  live  stock ;  also  to  organ¬ 
ize  in  the  city  of  Lima,  when  necessary,  a  bacteriological  institute  for 
the  study  of  animal  diseases  and  the  preparation  of  vaccine  and 
serums. 

Various  additional  imposts  were  levied  at  the  custom-houses  of 
the  country  during  the  year,  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  public 
improvements. 
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Among  the  ev'ents  characterizing  the  administration  of  Salvador's 
affairs  during  1907  under  President  Figueroa,  tlie  Amapala  confer¬ 
ence  of  Xovember  between  the  Presidents  of  Salvador.  Honduras,  and 
Nicaragua  was  of  value,  while  the  active  participation  of  the  Hov- 
eriiment  in  the  Central  American  Peace  Conference  at  Washington 
in  December  is  destined  to  greatly  influence  the  future  development 
of  international  relations.  The  various  conventions  signed  at  the 
conference  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  were  ratified  by  the  (iovernment  and  a 
postal  agreement  with  Great  Britain  became  effective.  A  citizenship 
convention  with  the  United  States  was  entered  into  early  in  1908, 
and  it  is  intended  to  establish  a  permanent  legation  in  the  latter 
country  for  the  encoui’agement  of  closer  relations  between  the  two 
Republics. 

Friendship  and  cordiality  marked  the  intercourse  of  Salvador  with 
other  countries  of  the  world,  and  all  branches  of  public  administra¬ 
tion  were  well  organized  and  administered.  The  Government  is 
giving  special  attention  to  the  prosecution  of  important  public  works 
and  many  imjirovements  are  being  carried  out. 

FINANCE. 

Gratifying  results  of  the  economic  condition  of  the  country  are 
indicated  in  the  Treasury  report  for  1907,  showing  a  balance  for  the 
year  of  over  $80,000.  Of  this  amount,  $00,000  represents  the  surplus 
for  1900.  Revenues  and  expenditures  were  $3,555,000  and  $3,529,000, 
respectively,  and  in  the  budget  estimate  for  1907-8  the  figures  for  the 
two  items  are  placed  at  approximately  $4,000,000  and  $5,000,000. 
The  service  of  the  $5,000,000  loan  recently  negotiated  is  secured  by 
certain  specified  customs  duties,  and  the  various  banks  operating 
throughout  the  country  show  satisfactory  balances  for  the  year. 

COMMERCE. 

Trade  between  Salvador  and  the  United  States  in  1907  comprised 
imports  worth  $1,592,473  and  exports  valued  at  $1,191,701,  both 
branches  of  commerce  showing  a  slight  increase  over  the  preceding 
year,  when  imports  from  the  United  States  figured  $1,321,765,  or  31.9 
per  cent  of  the  wdiole,  and  exports  $1,216,262,  or  18.9  per  cent. 
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The  exports  of  the  country  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1907 
figured  for  $6,851,540,  the  principal  items  being  cotfee,  $5,000,000; 
gold,  $1,000,000;  sugar,  $190,000,  and  indigo,  $98,000.  The  United 
States  is  first  among  the  countries  of  destination,  the  other  leading 
countries  being  German}',  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium  and  other 
Europe,  Mexico,  and  the  Republics  of  Central  America. 

The  total  trade  in  1906  was  valued  at  $10,691,110,  of  which  $4,163,- 
688  represented  imports,  and  exports  $6,527,421,  customs  receipts 
being  $2,700,000. 

The  principal  items  of  export  were  cotfee,  $5,900,000 ;  indigo,  $206,- 
000;  balsam,  $90,000;  gold,  $1,243,000;  other  minerals,  $442,000: 
sugar,  $170,000 ;  while  leading  imports  were  cotton  goods,  to  the  value 
of  $1,523,151 ;  drugs,  flour,  silk  goods,  and  yarn. 

The  market  for  Salvadorean  cotfee  has  been  enlarged  of  late  years, 
and  Hamburg  is  no  longer  the  distributing  point  for  the  European 
stock,  as  the  merchants  of  Sweden,  Norway,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Italy  buy  direct  from  the  country,  thus  saving  transportation  and 
commission  charges.  Shipments  are  also  made  to  San  Francisco, 
but  a  decrease  in  the  production  will  lead,  during  the  present  year,  to 
smaller  exports.  Shippers  of  hides  and  rubber  also  claim  that  a  bet¬ 
ter  market  for  their  wares  is  found  in  Hamburg  than  in  New  York, 
so  that  a  decline  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  these  two  items. 

The  wholesale  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who  sujiply  the 
retail  trade  with  articles  representative  of  the  various  nationalities  of 
the  respective  agencies — German,  French,  or  American,  as  the  case 
may  be.  There  are  two  large  houses  of  United  States  origin  which 
make  their  purchases  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

PRODUCTION. 

The  climate  and  fertile  soil  of  the  counti’y  are  favorable  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  cotfee,  cacao,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  pineapples,  maize,  and 
other  agricultural  products  and  at  the  same  time  produce  a  rich 
variety  of  medicinal  plants  and  useful  resins.  The  chief  culture  is 
coffee  in  which  about  125,000  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The 
Peruvian  balsam  is  among  the  valuable  native  growths  and  indigo 
or  anil  was  formerly  obtained  almost  exclusively  from  this  Republic. 
For  twenty-five  years  it  constituted  the  principal  item  of  export,  but 
the  culture  has  declined  at  the  present  time.  Cacao  growing  has  also 
lost  its  value  due  to  a  disease  of  the  tree  so  that  exports  have  greatly 
diminished.  The  Government  is  encouraging  cotton  growing  by 
export  bounties. 

In  minerals,  export  values  figure  for  more  than  $1,500,000  includ¬ 
ing  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  mercury.  Mining  operations  are 
growing  in  value  and  are  conducted  by  native,  American,  and  British 
companies. 


i 


A  FINE  SPECIMEN  OF  THE  ROYAL  PALM,  SAN  SALVADOR,  SALVADOR. 

Oue  o£  the  most  beautiful  of  palms,  seieiitifically  known  as  the  Hoystmia  reffia, 
a  native  of  Cuba. 
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All  almost  prohiliitivt*  duty  on  imports  of  lumber  and  manufactures 
thereof  has  caused  the  local  demand  for  furniture  to  he  met  by  native 
supply  and  great  skill  has  been  acipiired  in  the  manufacture  of  house¬ 
hold  articles,  the  native  woods  furnishing  great  variety  of  grain  and 
color.  During  U)07  a  surtax  was  placed  on  raw  materials  for  the 


THK  IZAI.CO  VOLCANO  NEAR  SAN  SALVADOR,  SALVADOR. 


This  volciitio  is  iilmost  coiitiinumsly  active.  In  ITUS  it  rose  out  of  the  plain  and  tfradnally  attained 
an  elevation  of  alaait  (i.tNK)  feet.  Is  sonietiiiies  called  the  ".Safety  valve  of  Salvador,"  also  the 
"  Litfht-honse  of  Salvador." 


manufacture  of  soap,  candles,  and  matches  so  that  a  development  of 
thesf*  industries  may  be  expected  from  native  materials. 


RAILROADS,  POSTS.  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

The  contract  entered  into  with  the  Pan-American  Kailway  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  construction  of  the  first  section  of  the  line  starting  trom 
La  T’nion  and  terminating  at  San  Minguel  was  canceled  by  a  decree  of 
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July  23,  the  reason  for  this  action  bein<;  the  nonacceptance  of  the 
amendments  authorized  by  the  Xational  Assembly.  Connection  with 
the  Guatemalan  frontier  is  to  he  made  by  a  road  from  Santa  Ana 
and  from  the  frontier  a  branch  line  Avill  run  to  I’uerto  Barrios. 

In  spite  of  several  economies  introduced  in  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
j)hone  service,  the  general  movement  was  satisfactory,  the  total 
revenues  from  this  source  amounting  to  $63,621  against  $61,896  in 
1906,  while  expenditures  were  $55,092  against  $61,874  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

The  parcels-post  service  shows  a  total  valuation  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  of  $25,000,  the  figures  for  the  whole  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  having  been  approximately  $45,000.  This  service  has 
shown  a  steady  advancement  since  1901. 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Educational  measures  are  a  subject  of  preferential  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  and  a  modification  in  the  system  of 
primary  instruction  is  being  effected,  it  being  proposed  to  establish 
several  high  schools  throughout  the  country.  A  school  of  agri¬ 
culture  equipped  with  all  necessary  elements  was  inaugurated  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  Mixed  primary  schools  in  the  country  number  132 
with  a  total  number  of  registered  pupils  amounting  to  34.752.  Ex¬ 
penditures  for  1907  under  this  head  were  nearly  $400,000  and  in 
addition  there  are  many  private  institutions  where  primary  instruc¬ 
tion  only  is  given.  Academic  teaching  is  in  the  charge  of  the 
Xational  University  of  San  Salvador,  embracing  schools  of  law, 
medicine,  pharmacy,  dentistry,  civil  enginering,  etc. 

A  new  land  law  promulgated  on  May  13,  1907,  pro^■ides  satisfac¬ 
tory  treatment  for  intending  immigrants. 


Uneventful  progress  was  the  leading  characteristic  of  Uruguay’s 
development  during  1907.  Early  in  the  year  the  Presidential  office 
was  transferred  from  Senor  Batlle  y  Ordonez  to  Dr.  (’laudio 
WiLLiMAN,  who  had  served  the  preceding  administration  as  Minister 
of  Government.  Doctor  Williman’s  election  was  made  by  popular 
\ote  and  carried  out  in  perfect  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  country. 
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An  important  feature  of  the  year's  administration  of  internal 
affairs  was  the  creation  of  a  Ministry  of  Industries,  Instruction  and 
Labor,  and  a  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  the  two  being  created  out  of 
the  former  Ministry  of  Fomento,  as  conducive  to  a  more  efficient 
handling  of  the  public  business.  Insurance  legislation  was  enacted, 
port  and  customs  regulations  investigated,  and  2)i'ogress  made  on 
iniblic  works,  as  jirovided  for  in  the  budget  estimates.  Steady 
growth  is  reported  in  the  building  of  roads,  bridges,  and  tramways, 
and  railroad  extension  was  made  on  the  Centi’al  Uruguay  Eastern, 
and  a  short  but  important  line  contracted  for  between  Alcorta  Sta¬ 
tion  and  the  iiort  of  Fray  Bentos,  where  the  great  meat  factory  of 
the  Liebig  Company  is  situated.  Consideration  was  given  to  the  pur- 
liose  of  building  a  railway  into  the  interior  in  an  almost  direct  line 
north  and  south  for  a  distance  of  360  miles. 

The  iireseiit  administration  inaugurated  the  Third  Latin- American 
Medical  Congress,  which  was  held  at  Montevideo  in  March. 

In  response  to  invitations  sent  by  the  respective  governments,  the 
Keijublic  was  reiiresented  at  the  international  congress  against  intem¬ 
perance  in  Stockholm ;  the  congress  on  hunt  and  fisheries  at  Ant  werji : 
the  one  on  hygiene  and  demograjihy  at  Berlin,  the  resolutions  of 
which  are  l)eing  considered  by  the  proper  de])artment,  and  also  at  the 
sanitary  conference  which  was  held  at  the  Cit}^  of  Mexico.  Besides, 
the  (iovernmeiit  will  send  delegates  to  the  South  American  Railroad 
Congress  to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  on  April  1,  1910,  when  the  cen¬ 
tennial  of  Argentine  independence  will  be  celebrated,  and  the 
appointment  was  made  of  the  delegate  to  represent  the  country  at  the 
telegrajih  congress  at  Lisbon  in  April,  1008. 

After  having  been  aiijiroved  by  the  Xational  Assembly,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  power  ratified  the  jiostal  agreements  which  were  signed  by  the 
delegates  of  the  Republic  at  the  Postal  Congress  of  Rome,  whereby 
the  postal  convention  of  Washington,  made  in  1807,  is  modified  and 
extended. 

FIXAXCE. 

Notwithstanding  the  disturbance  in  the  monetary  markets  of  the 
world  in  1007,  the  receipts  of  the  Uruguayan  Treasury  continuously 
increased,  which  is  a  practical  proof  of  the  vitality  of  the  economical 
organization  of  the  country. 

The  financial  situation  clearly  indicates  that  the  welfare,  prosper¬ 
ity,  and  jirogress  of  the  country  are  more  evident  from  year  to  year 
under  the  safeguard  of  a  solid  and  pei’manent  peace.  The  budget  for 
1907-8  jirovides  for  exjienditures  aggregating  $20,2.57,462  and  an 
estimated  revenue  of  $20,301,737,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $44,275.  In¬ 
creased  expenditures  of  practically  $1,000,000  are  made,  mainly 
through  new  or  extended  services,  pensions,  or  augmented  salaries. 
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A  Treasury  surplus  of  at  least  $1,800,000  is  anticipated  for  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  on  June  30,  1908, 

The  financial  year  1906-7,  ending  on  June  30, 1907,  showed  a  Treas¬ 
ury  surplus  for  the  Kepublic  of  $2,149,981,  as  compared  with  $453,110 
in  the  ijreceding  year,  thus  establishing  a  record  of  prosperity  for  the 
country.  The  total  revenue  for  the  twelve  months  aggregated  $26,- 
159.411,  an  increase  of  nearly  $6,000,000  over  the  fiscal  year  1906.  Of 
the  recorded  surjilus  $1,000,000  was  applied  to  increasing  the  capital 
of  the  Bank  of  the  Kepublic,  with  the  special  object  of  enabling  it  to 


MONTEVIDEO.  I.IBERTY  SOl'ARE  IN  1907. 


Montevideo,  the  eepitul  of  the  (Oriental)  Repnhlie  of  rrugiiiiy.  is  a  eity  of  mXl.OOO  intiabitants.  It 
lies  praetieally  at  the  jnnetion  of  the  River  Plate  (La  Plata)  with  the  .\tlantie  Ocean,  and  is  one  of 
the  elilef  eom'mercial  |>orts  on  the  eastern  seaboard.  The  name  (7  srr  Ihi'  mount)  was  given  by  the 
English.  Numerous  public  squares  add  to  the  natural  attractions. 

augment  its  note  issue,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  was 
expended  on  various  public  works  and  services,  under  the  head  of 
“  extraordinary  ”  expenditui’es. 

The  debt  service  of  the  country  has  been  promptly  met  and  local 
disbursements  made  with  the  strictest  punctuality.  The  total  amount 
of  the  public  debt  of  the  country  was  $128,137,918  on  December  31, 
1907,  as  against  $127,275,933  twelve  months  previous,  classified  as 
follows;  Internal,  $8,878,942;  foreign,  $116,507,075;  international, 
$2,752,900. 
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Customs  receipts  duriiip-  the  calendar  year  1007  aggregated 
$13J0r..210,  as  compared  with  $12,8(53.597  in  the  preceding  year,  a 
total  net  increase  of  $331, G12. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  increased  revenue  is  attributable  to 
import  duties,  $11,852,041  being  assigned  to  this  brancli  of  trade, 
against  $1 1.305, C5G  in  the  preceding  year.  On  the  other  hand,  export 
duties  declined  from  $1,4G7.041  to  $1,343,1G8.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  while  the  country  imjmrts  more  foreign  merchandise  than  pre¬ 
viously,  this  condition  has  not  been  accompanied  by  an  increased 
sale  of  its  jiroducts  abroad. 

The  above  statement  of  customs  revenues  does  not  include  the 
special  additional  duties  assigned  to  the  port-works  fund,  and  which 
probably  amounted  to  $1,200,000. 

Owing  to  the  labors  of  the  reassessing  committee  in  the  capital,  the 
property  tax  in  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  showed  an  increase  of 
$70,459.  The  stamp  tax  for  the  year  increased  by  $25,000  and  the 
legacy  duties  l)y  $173,4(54. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  in  Montevideo  for 
1007  shows  that  the  profits  for  the  year  amounted  to  $728,242,  as 
against  $448,G72  for  lOOG.  As  the  (iovernment  is  the  only  share¬ 
holder,  it  receives  80  per  cent  of  the  profits,  equivalent  to  $592,594. 
The  interest  on  the  loan  raised  for  the  bank's  capital  requires  a  yearly 
service  of  $470,000. 

COMMERCE. 

In  a  general  estimate  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Rejmblic  the 
figures  for  1007  are  placed  at  $G9,57G,143,  representing  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  year,  when  it  amounted  to  $67,85G,939,  of 
$1,719,204. 

The  imports  were  valued  at  $34,425,205,  against  $34,454,915  in 
100(5,  and  exports  for  the  same  periods  were  $35,150,937  and  $33,- 
402,024,  respectively. 

Of  the  country’s  imports  in  1907,  those  of  United  States  origin 
were  valued  at  $3,971,001,  or  11.5  per  cent  of  the  wdiole,  against  9.2 
per  cent  in  the  preceding  year,  while  out  of  the  total  exports  the 
I'nited  States  took  $2,902,085,  or  8.5  per  cent,  against  7.3  per  cent  in 
190G. 

Of  the  countries  to  the  north.  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and 
Belgium  have  the  bulk  of  the  Republic’s  foreign  commerce,  while 
the  I'nited  States  and  Italy  take  a  secondary  position. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  in  1907  were  raw  and  manufac¬ 
tured  materials,  dry  goods,  foodstuffs,  beverages,  live  stock,  and 
tobacco.  The  exports  consisted  of  animal  products,  live  stock,  agri- 
cidtural  products,  minerals,  and  other  products. 
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'J'lie  exports  of  wool  for  the  season  of  1007  totaled  74.()30  hales,  as 
coniijared  with  75.792  hales  in  1006.  the  principal  destinations  heiii" 
Dunkirk,  10,073  bales;  Antwerp.  15.457  hales:  IIainbiir<r,  13,651 
bales. 

Breeding  stock  was  introduced  throu};!)  the  port  of  the  capital  from 
England,  France,  Switzerland.  United  States.  Germany.  Xew  Zea¬ 
land,  Spain.  Italy,  and  the  Ar<rentine  Kepuhlic,  as  follows:  Cattle, 
540;  sheep.  2.282;  horses.  181. 

IXDI  STKIKS. 

The  agricultural  year  1906-7  shows  cultivated  areas  of  wheat, 
625,600  acres;  maize, 525..300 :  flax, 58.700:  oats. 330.500 ;  barley, 4,700; 


LIVE  STOCK  EXPOSITION  .VT  MONTEVIDEO,  UKUGU.VY. 

Cattle  raising  is  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  country.  In  1906  the  Republic 
exported  175.536  head  of  cattle. 


canary  seed,  6,370,  the  production  being,  in  tons,  wheat,  186,884;  flax, 
21.031;  oats,  1,752;  barley,  1,576;  canary  seed,  1,638;  and  maize, 
136,136. 

During  the  year  the  French  Alining  Com])any  at  Cunapiru  treated 
18,028  metric  tons  of  ore,  from  which  gold  to  the  amount  of  117.017 
kilograms  was  obtained.  The  proceeds  from  gold  sales  were  $51.- 
883.48,  and  the  taxes  paid  amounted  to  $250.41. 

The  main  value  of  the  ore  treated  was  64  grams  per  ton,  equal  to 
4  pennyweights  4.308  grains.  The  most  productive  mines  are  the 
San  Gregorio  and  the  Ernestinita  in  Corrales. 
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RAILWAYS. 

The  railway  system  of  the  Republic  open  for  traffic  has  a  length 
of  1.217  miles,  all  in  British  hands,  and  important  extensions  are  in 
progress.  There  ai-e  170  miles  of  tramway  in  oiieration;  several  of 
the  street-car  lines  have  installed  electric  power. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  railroads  in  1900-7  amounted  to  $4,298,157, 
an  increase  of  $491,407  over  1905-0,  and  exiienditures  were  $2,404,324, 
an  increase  of  $283,223  over  the  previous  year.  The  net  profits 
amounted  to  $1,893,832  or  an  increase  of  $208,184. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

The  postal  and  telegraphic  services  continue  to  develop  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner,  the  receipts  showing  a  surplus  of  $137,280,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  expenses  of  the  year,  and  of  $55,987  in  comparison 
with  the  receipts  of  190G. 

The  increase  in  the  postal  service  represented  7,792,215  mail  pieces, 
and  all  the  pieces  distributed  amounted  to  96,996,948.  The  number 
of  money  orders  issued  amounted  to  41,645,  valued  at  $4,107,402.32. 
Forty- four  new  post-offices  were  established,  thirteen  of  which  are  in 
the  capital,  and  the  remainder  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  telegraph  lines  in  operation  have  a  total  length  of  4,916  miles, 
with  211  offices.  Two  telephone  companies  have  11,114  miles  of  wire 
and  38  public  offices.  There  were  sent  230,780  telegrams,  or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  39,082  over  1906,  the  receipts  amounting  to  $99,723.40. 

The  considerable  increase  in  the  receipts  of  the  telegraph  service 
is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  undoubtedly  to  the  acquisition  by  the 
Government  of  the  lines  called  ‘‘  Platino  Brasilero.” 

POPULATION  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  1907  the  population  of  the  Republic 
was  1,103,040,  of  which  308,434  w'ere  resident  in  the  city  of  3Ionte- 
video. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  country  continued  satisfactory.  The 
sanitary  inspection  which  was  recently  established  commenced  its 
work  by  visiting  all  the  Departments  and  by  putting  itself  in 
direct  communication  wfith  the  local  councils.  At  the  request  of  the 
Government  the  board  of  health  has  under  consideration  some  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  control  of  the  mutual  relief  societies  and  other 
rules  and  regulations  for  hospitals  and  sanitariums. 

The  works  at  the  port  of  Montevideo  are  progressing,  though 
slowly,  and  navigation  is  becoming  easier  every  day.  The  canal 
which  furnishes  the  entrance  to  the  outer  harbor  has  been  dredged  to 
a  depth  of  7^  meters  in  an  extent  of  over  2,000  meters.  The  outer 
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harbor  has  also  the  same  depth  of  meters  in  a  great  extent,  and 
most  of  the  vessels  which  at  present  arrive  at  said  port  may  easily 
carry  on  their  loading  and  unloading  operations. 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  tax  law  for  1008,  as  submitted  by  the 
legislature  to  the  Government  and  practically  sanctioned,  is  a  clause 
whereby  the  tax  on  the  premiums  of  foreign  insurance  companies  in 
the  Rejiublic  is  raised  from  3  to  7  per  cent.  Both  domestic  and 
foreign  companies  are  required  to  deposit  guarantees  for  considerable 
amounts. 

A  commission  charged  with  the  revision  of  the  mining  code  of  the 
Republic  has  been  appointed.  The  specified  task  of  the  commission 
is  to  propose  such  reforms  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  as  regards  the 


THE  CATHEDRAE  MONTEVIDEO,  VRIGCAY. 

An  ini)M>sing  structure,  with  towers  rising  1;J3  feet  iil)ove  level  of  pavement  and  overlooking  the 
l)eautiful  and  historic  square  "  Plaza  de  la  Constitucidn.”  It  was  dedicated  in  1806. 


mode  of  acquiring  property  in  mines,  the  regulation  of  prospecting, 
conditions  to  which  mining  concessions  should  be  subject,  rights  of 
discoverers,  conditions  and  effects  of  registration,  obligations  and 
rights  of  the  registrar  and  the  denouncer,  abandonment  and  loss  of 
mines,  and  all  steps  necessary  for  the  regulation  of  mining  property 
and  concessions. 

The  mining  industry  of  the  country,  though  believed  to  be  capable 
of  vast  development,  has  never  yet  been  worked  on  an  important 
scale,  and  it  is  believed  that  many  of  the  obstacles  to  development 
may  be  removed  by  the  establishment  of  a  satisfactory  and  com¬ 
prehensive  legal  code. 
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Xotable  action  of  tlie  Government,  which  is  attracting  world-wide 
attention,  is  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty.  The  workings  of 
the  new  law  will  he  watched  everywhere  by  students  of  sociolofry  and 
penolojry. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  fi’ee  zone  on  the  fiscal  lands 
reclaimed  from  the  sea  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Bay  of  ^Montevideo. 
The  merchandise  introduced  and  articles  made  in  this  zone  are  to 
be  free  of  customs  duties  unless  they  are  destined  to  importation  into 
the  interior  of  the  country,  in  which  case  they  must  pass  the  cus¬ 
toms  authorities  as  if  coming  directly  from  abroad.  The  advocates 
of  the  bill  consider  that  its  passage  will  make  Montevideo  take  front 
rank  among  South  American  ports.  It  is  through  Montevideo  that 
the  bulk  of  the  commerce  of  the  Republic  passes,  82.32  per  cent,  or 
$r»7,208,!M)7  out  of  a  total  of  $09,576,143,  being  credited  to  it. 

An  exj)os'.tion  of  national  industries  and  the  sessions  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  American  Students  were  among  events  of 
interest  in  the  capital  during  the  early  months  of  1908. 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Primary  instruction  is  compulsory  in  the  Republic.  In  1900  there 
were  908  primary  schools,  of  which  019  were  public  and  289  private, 
with  1.902  teachers.  1.218  public  and  084  private,  and  74,870  enrolled 
pupils,  57.638  in  the  jiublic  and  17,242  in  the  private  schools.  In  1907 
it  was  jirovided  that  150  additional  public  schools  should  be  supplied. 
In  1900  the  maintenance  of  primary  instruction  cost  $827,818  and  the 
amount  spent  on  the  schools  was  $757,793. 

There  is  at  Montevideo  a  university,  with  faculties  of  law,  social 
sciences,  medicine,  mathematics,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  veterinary 
science,  and  an  institute  of  experimental  hygiene  is  attached  to  the 
faculty  of  medicine,  also  a  preparatory  school  and  other  establish¬ 
ments  for  secondary  and  higher  instruction  with  2.591  pujiils.  There 
are  normal  schools  for  males  and  females,  and  a  school  of  arts  and 
trades  sujiported  by  the  State,  where  185  pupils  receive  instruction 
gratuitously.  At  the  military  college,  with  8  professors,  there  are  46 
pupils.  Religious  seminaries  are  numerous  throughout  the  Republic 
with  a  considerable  number  of  pupils. 
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(ien.  CiPKiANo  Castro  continued  as  Chief  Executive  of  Venezuela 
during  1907,  and  under  his  administration  the  settlement  of  the 
claims  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy  against  the  Government 
in  execution  of  the  protocols  signed  at  Washington  in  February, 
190:1.  was  accomplished  by  the  payment  of  the  July  quota  of  30  per 
cent  of  the  customs  receipts  from  the  ports  of  La  Guaira  and  Puerto 
Cabello.  The  amounts  fixed  by  the  commission  of  awards  as  due 
the  nations  aggregated  17,935.150.19  hoUvarcs  (approximately 
$3,500,000.) 

The  sanitary  convention  signed  at  Washington  in  October,  1905, 
was  ratified  by  the  Government,  and  the  postal  convention  of  Home 
was  jn'ornulgated.  A  new  customs  tariff  became  effective  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  1908.  and  certain  measures  for  the  regulation  of  the  tobacco  and 
match  indiLstries  were  enacted. 

The  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  Venezuelan  Government 
in  1900  were  approximately  $10,000,000,  being  somewhat  less  than 
those  recorded  for  the  previous  year.  Customs  and  transit  taxes 
amounted  to  $5,000,000. 

COMMERCE. 

The  total  foreign  trade  for  the  fiscal  year  1900-7  was  represented 
by  $26,540,905.  of  which  imports  were  worth  $10,335,817  and  exports 
$16,203,972. 

In  the  total  imports  the  United  States  figured  for  $2,620,471,  or 
25.5  per  cent  of  the  whole,  as  compared  with  30,2  per  cent  in  1905-6, 
while  of  the  total  exports,  $5,960,095,  or  36.7  per  cent,  were  sent  to 
that  country,  against  31.1  per  cent  in  the  preceding  year. 

Other  countries  figuring  on  the  import  list  were:  Great  Britain, 
$3,927,410;  Germany,  $2,049,230,  and  Holland,  $954,512,  while  ship¬ 
ments  were  made  of  merchandise  to  France,  $4,073,395;  Holland. 
$1,925,453;  Cuba,  $1,046,852;  Great  Britain,  $1,001,376.  and  Ger¬ 
many,  $584,266. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1906-7  coffee  exports  from  the  Republic 
amounted  to  98,992,832  pounds,  valued  at  $7,593,275;  cacao,  which 
ranked  next  in  value,  to  26,303,061  pounds,  worth  $2,864,773;  and 
balata  rubber,  3,441,476  pounds,  for  $1,190,494. 

The  United  States  took  nearly  $4,000,000  worth  of  coffee,  this 
item  forming  the  bulk  of  Venezuelan  shipments  to  that  country, 
47648— Bull.  1,  pt  1— OS - I.'l 


BIRD’S-EYE  VIEW  OF  CENTRAL  PART  OF  MARACAIBO,  VENEZUELA. 

The  ('ity  was  foiinilpil  in  iri29.  and  is  one  of  ilie  most  iinjiortant  jiorts  of  tlio  Keimblip.  It  is  sitnatod  on  tlio  western  shore  of  Lake  Maraeafixi,  ahoni  22  miles 
from  the  sea.  Tlie  Indians  in  the  vieinity  live  in  liuls  built  on  piles  in  the  lake,  whieh  gave  the  name  of  Venezuela,  or  Little  Veniee,  to  the  eountry. 
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wliile  Fninct*  received  cacao  valued  at  it^l.sOO.OOO,  or  more  than  oiie- 
half  the  total  shipped.  The  last  half  of  the  year  was  marked  by  a 
jrreat  advance  in  the  shij)ments  of  cotfee  to  France,  values  advanc- 
in<r  from  $1(>7.1:5()  to  $981,222  for  the  six  months.  A  marked  de- 
ciease  is  to  he  noted  in  rej^ard  to  the  shipments  of  cattle  to  C’nba, 
while  exports  of  cacao  to  (iermany  j>i-eally  advanced. 

In  the  half  year  from  July  to  Decemher,  1907,  imports  at  the  ens- 
toni-honses  of  the  Kepiihlic  are  (jiioted  as  nearh’  $0,000,000.  one- 
third  of  which  was  furnished  by  (Jreat  Jiritain  and  nearly  the  same 
amount,  or  $1,810,000.  by  the  United  States,  followed  by  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Spain  in  the  order  named.  On  these  imports  customs 
duties  to  the  amount  of  $2,092,000  were  collected. 

Export  values  for  the  same  jM'riod  were  over  $7,000,000,  the  Ignited 
States  takin<r  by  far  the  larjjer  share,  or  $2.-irt;i,000  worth  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  followed  by  France  with  $2,000.(X)0;  Great  Britain, 
$82r),l,‘)4;  Cuba.  $477,059;  Germany,  $423,407.  and  Spain,  $205,000. 

The  coastinir  trade  for  the  half  year  is  represented  by  over 
$5,000,000  for  imports  and  $0,000,000  for  exports. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  the  five  leadin*?  articles  of  export 
shipped  durin<r  the  half  year  were:  Cotfee.  31,511.400  pounds, 
$2,340,305;  cacao,  12.051,512  pounds,  $1,741,573:  halata  rubber, 
1,885,987  pounds,  $015,14!);  cattle  12,752.032  head,  worth  $592,142, 
and  hides,  worth  $580,138. 

The  hulk  of  the  cotfee.  or  22,425.308  pounds,  valued  at  $1,075,000, 
went  to  the  United  States,  while  France  took  the  jireater  part  of  the 
cacao,  or  0,009,989  pounds,  valued  at  $1,080,029.  The  latter  coun¬ 
try  also  received  the  greater  proportion  of  the  rubber  sent  abroad, 
or  5)09,108  pounds,  valued  at  $319,000. 

The  largest  single  item  of  import  was  wheat  received  from  the 
I'nited  States,  the  value  of  which  was  over  $500,000. 

Exports  of  halata  rubber  from  Ciudad  Bolivar  ai’e  imported  as 
having  reached  the  highest  total  ever  known  in  1907.  total  ship¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds  being  valued  at  $1,480,000,  as  compared  with 
$1,117,000  in  1900,  the  hulk  of  the  item  being  of  the  halata  species. 

PliODlX'TION. 

The  suid'ace  of  Veneztiela  is  divided  natui'ally  into  three  distinct 
zones,  the  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  forest.  In  the  first  are  grown 
sugar  cane,  cotfee,  cacao,  cereals,  etc.;  the  second  affords  runs  for 
cattle,  and  in  the  third  such  tropical  products  as  rubber,  tonga  l)eans, 
copaiba,  and  vanilla  abound.  The  area  under  cotfee  is  estimated  at 
about  200,000  acres,  the  number  of  estates  being  over  33,000.  Cacao 
growers  operate  5.000.estates  and  sugar  planters  about  11.000. 

There  are  immense  jjossibilities  in  the  exploitation  of  the  national 
forests  of  the  Oi‘in<H*o  delta,  as  few  areas  so  accessible  to  commer- 


A  SECTION  OF  THE  IMATACA  IRON  REGION  ON  THE  LOWER  ORINOCO,  VENEZUELA. 

Contains  an  almost  inexliaustible  quantity  of  magnetic  Bessemer  ore,  assaying  80  per  cent  of  pure  metal,  exposed  to  view  and  accessible 

by  water  transport. 
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cial  routes  have  greater  Avealtli  of  timber  laud  than  these  regions. 
A  contract  has  been  approved  by  the  Venezuelan  Government  for 
the  exploitation  of  these  reserves  and  for  the  exportation  of  the  tim¬ 
ber  products,  while  the  rubber  concessions  covering  the  Kio  Negro 
and  El  Caura  st'ctions  specially  stipulate  against  the  willful  de¬ 
struction  of  the  forest  trees. 

The  live  stock  of  the  country  is  estimated  at  2,004,207  oxen.  176,()68 
sheep.  1,007.272  goats.  191,079  horses,  89.180  nudes,  312,810  asses,  and 
1,018.214  pigs.  In  the  agricultural  and  cattle  industries  about  00,000 
laborers  are  employed.  Cattle  exportation  is  encouraged  as  a  source 
of  national  revenue,  and  the  contract  for  such  exportation  previously 
held  by  a  private  company  has  been  rescinded  by  decree  of  July  31, 
1907.  ' 

Venezuela  is  rich  in  metals  and  minerals.  Gold  is  found  chiefly  in 
the  Yuruari  territory,  and  silver  mines  are  located  in  the  States  of 
Bermudez,  Lara,  and  Los  Andes.  Copper,  silver,  and  iron  are  abun¬ 
dant,  while  sulphur,  coal,  asphalt,  lead,  kaolin,  and  tin  are  found. 
The  copper  mines  at  Aroa  on  the  Bolivar  Railway  are  being  reopened, 
and  coal  is  worked  in  Falcon  State,  the  amount  extracted  in  1900 
being  14,004  tons.  Iron  mines  at  Imataca,  on  the  Lower  Orinoco, 
are  in  the  hands  of  an  American  company,  and  salt  mines  in  various 
States  have  been  leased  by  the  Government  at  a  yearly  rent  of 
$700,000.  The  petroleum  in  the  .^tate  of  Tachira  is  as  yet  unex¬ 
ploited  through  lack  of  capital.  Asphalt  is  exported  to  the  United 
States  in  large  quantities. 

Pearl  fishing,  which  is  a  Government  monopoly,  is  carried  on  near 
the  island  of  Margarita  and  neighboring  islets  of  the  north  coast,  the 
value  exported  in  1905-G  being  $170,000. 

The  railway  revenues  in  1900  aggregated  approximately  $1,790,725, 
and  certain  extensions  were  contracted  for  in  1907.  The  naviga¬ 
tions  of  rivers  and  the  establishing  of  lines  of  steamers  for  inland 
transport  were  also  provided  for,  while  other  enterprises  conducing 
to  the  industrial  progress  of  the  country  were  the  establishment  of 
cold-storage  plants,  the  manufacture  of  roman  cement,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  porcelain  factory  for  the  development  of  local  deposits. 


UNITED  STATES 


Kollowiii*;  is  the  latest  statement,  from  figures  compiled  hv  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  United  States  l)e])artment  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  showing  the  value  of  the  trade  between  the  Ignited  States 
and  the  Latin-American  countries.  The  report  is  for  the  month  of 
May,  1908,  with  a  comparative  statement  for  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  previous  year;  also  for  the  eleven  months  ending  May, 
1908,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year.  It 
should  be  explained  that  the  figures  from  the  various  custom-houses 
showing  imports  and  exports  for  any  one  month  are  not  received 
until  about  the  20th  of  the  following  month,  and  some  time  is  nec- 
es.sarily  consumed  in  compilation  and  printing,  so  that  the  returns 
for  May,  for  example,  are  not  published  until  some  time  in  July. 

IMl'ORTS  OF  MERCH.XNDISE. 


Eleven  months  ending 
May — 


Articles  and  eountrie! 


Cocoa  (Cacao:  cacao;  cacao): 

Central  .\merica . 

Brazil . 

other  South  America . 

Coffee  (Cafe;  cafi’:  cafe): 

Central  .Vmerica . 

Mexico . 

Brazil . •. . 

Other  South  .\merica . 

Copper  (Cobre;  cobre;  caiire): 

Ore  (Mineral;  minerio;  minerai) — 

Mexico . 

South  .Vmerica . 

Pigs,  bars,  etc.  (lingotes,  Ixirras,  etc.;  em  linguadox 
l>arra.i,  etc.;  en  Ungots  saumonx,  etc.) — 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

Peru . 

Other  South  Vmerica . 

Cotton,  unmanufactured  (algodbn  en  rama:  algodao 
em  rama:  colon  nonmanufacture)  : 

South  Vmerica . 

Vitn'Tfi  (  Fihrax;  libras;  fibres): 

Ixtle  or  Tampico  filH’r  (Ixtle;  iitle;  irlle) — 

.Mexico . 

Sisid  grass  iflenequen:  henequen;  henequen: — 

Mexico . 

Fruits  (Friilas;  friictas;  friiilsr. 

Bananas  (1‘ldtanos;  bananas;  bamnest — 

Central  .Vmerica . 

Cuba . 

.South  .Vmerica . 

Oranges  ( Xaranjas;  laranjas;  orangest  — 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

Furs  and  skins  ( Fieles  finas;  pelles  finas;  peaui)  : 
South  .Vmerica . 
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IMI’OUTS  OF  MEKCllAXDISE  ~Ciintinut‘(l. 


Articles  and  countries. 


l‘K)7. 

liK)8. 

1!H)7. 

Goatskins  (I'ieles  de  cabra;  pelles  de  cabra;  peaiix  dr 
cMi  res) : 

•Mexico . 

$129,280 

$1,51,710 

1 

$2,731,859 

Brazil . 

129,220 

190,800 

1,530,070 

Other  South  .Vmerica . 

243,14;i 

105,280 

2,054,530 

Hides  of  cuttle  (Curros  tacunos;  courosde  gado;  cuirs 
de  betail): 

Mexico . 

140, HSO 

s:i,9S9 

1,030,478 

Cul)a . 

40,347 

13,")29 

300,394 

12,(>9t> 

231,910 

Other  South  .America . i 

835,702 

170 

8,27)9,887  ' 

India  rulilier,  crude  (Goma  criida;  borracha  criida: 
caoutchouc): 

Central  .Vmerica . 

79,4;il 

14,008 

734,1.54 

Mexico . 

304,0ti0 

20,5,9t>t) 

2,487,048 

Brazil . 

2,39;i,n(K) 

2,108,732 

31,208,1,52 

Other  South  .Vmcrica . 

72,132 

20,528 

1,233,207 

Iron  ore  (Mineral  de  hirrro;  minerio  de  ferro;  mine¬ 
ral  dr  fer) — 

Cutai . 

220,845 

130,810 

1,908,771  ' 

Ia?ad  oni  (Mineral  de  plomo;  minerio  de  chumbo; 
minerai  de  plomb): 

Mexico . 

i  253.422  1 

;{S0,138 

2,386,375 

Sugar,  not  above  Xo.  10  Dutch  standard  (Aziicar 
inferior  al  Xo.  16  del  niodelo  holandf.s:  assiicar 
n&o  superior  ao  No.  t6  de  imdrao  holandez:  pas 
au-dessus  du  type  holandais  Xo.  16): 

M(>xico . . . 

1 

27,448 

9,414,010 

1,110 

i 

194,39ti 

Cuba . 

10,105.700 

00, (122, ,320 

Brazil . 

12,800 

912,381 

Other  South  .tmerica . 

21,419 

02,817 

1,948,  .564 

Tobacco  (  Tabaco;  fumo;  tabac) : 
la'af  (En  rama:  em  rama:  non  ma nufaclurfe) : 

Cuba . 

801,965 

1,025,  .503 

12,702,091 

Cigars,  cigarettes,  etc.  ( Cigarros,  cigarrillos,  etc.; 
charutos,  cigarros,  etc.;  cigares,  cigarettes, 
etc.)— 

Cuba . 

187,090 

250, 1,54 

i 

3,835,574  ' 

Wood,  mahogany  (Caoba:  inogno:  acajou): 

Central . Vmcrica . 

.53,735 

45, 37 4 

451,388 

Mexico . 

91,. 504 

32,579 

017,043 

Cuba . 

27,520 

1,720 

178, 149 

Wool  (Lana:  la:  laine): 

South  .Vmcrica 

Class  1  (clothingt _ ■ . 

709,2,57 

408,375 

4,773,080 

Class  2  (coml)ing) . 

28,0t)7 

440,9ti4 

Class  3  (carpet ) . 

117,370 

44 

092, 793 

EXPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE. 


Agricultural  implements  (IlrTTamientns  agricolas;  , 
insiTumenlos  de  agricuUura;  instruments  agri-  ' 
coles): 

Mexico . 1 

Cuba . 

.Vrgentine  Republic . 

Brazil . 

Chile . 

Other  South  America . 

Animals  (A  ni males:  animaes:  animaux): 

Cattle  (Oanado  racuno;  gado:  betail) —  i 

Mexico . 

Cul)a . 

South  .\meriea . 

Hogs  (Cerdos:  porcos;  pores) — 

Mexico . 

South  .\meriea . 

Horses  (Caballos;  carallos;  cheraux)— 

■Mexico . 

Shet'p  (Ocejas;  orelluis;  brebis) — 

Mexi<'o . 

Books,  maps.  etc.  (Libros.  maims,  etc.;  lirros,  ma¬ 
ims.  etc.;  Hires,  mappes.  etc.): 

Central  America . 

Mexico . 

Cul)a . 

Argentine  Repuldic . 

Brazil . 

Chile . 

Other  South  .tmerica . I 


57,7-lb 
15,  lt>3 
111,55<> 
4,t>80  - 
49, 134  i 
12,094  I 


on, 810 
28,218 
7,044 

12, 107 
289 

20,421  i 
770 


5, 228 
20,275 
11,781 
10,149 
12,,Xt0 
820 
22  983 


27,099 
20,K20 
40ti,235 
hi,  703 
_  R82 


;io,2oo 
0, 3ii5 
1,1.82 

4,513 

59 

11,375 

10,728 


ll,a51 
14,494 
24,9.54 
12. 479 
15,  ,580 
3,570 
1.8,240 


4.51,335 
80,322 
3, 534,  tsUi 
110,880 
394,053 
204, 135 


777,021 

.383,945 

55,0311 

184, 127 
1,571 

401,893 

78,888 


50, 489 
271,425 
2811,441 
87, 444 
93,398 
210,082 
121,504 


IS  ending 


1908. 


$1,823,954 

1,392,095 

947,779 


910,532 

98,051 

81,204 

5,192,204 


520,892 

3,230,856 

17,518,301 

940,823 


2,107,049 


3,057,077 


887,500 

53,927,010 

12,800 

001,529 


11,940,833 


3,910,501 

000, 175 
581,504 
140,058 


2,239,477 

397,053 

118,331 


414,393 

124,305 

3,014,947 

315,016 

328,579 

2,57,4.50 


072, 145 
140,801 
42,554 

174,055 

7,923 

132, 413 

50,937 


81,308 
285,587 
207,115 
80,.3(K) 
244, 104 
113,442 
130, 108 
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EXPORTS  OF  MEUCIIAXOISE— Continued. 


Articles  and  countries. 


Breadstuffs  ((7«r«a/fs;  rereacs;  ceriaUs)-. 

Com  (Maiz;  milho;  ma'is)— 

Central  America . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

South  America . 

Oats  (Arena;  areia;  aroine) — 

Central  America . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

South  America . 

Wheat  (  Trigo;  trigo;  blc)— 

Central  America . 

Mexico . 

South  America . 

Wheat  flour  ( Harina  dc  trigo;  /nrinha  de  trigo;  farinr 
de  bU) — 

Central  America . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

Brazil . 

Colombia . 

Other  South  America . 

Cars,  carriages,  etc.  (  Carros,  carruajes  y  otros  vehicu^ 
log;  carros,  carruagens,  etc.;  wagons,  roitures, 
etc.) : 

Automobiles  (Avtombrilcs;  automoriles;  automo¬ 
biles) — 

Mexico . 

South  America . 

Cars,  passenger  and  fnught  (  Wagones  jmra  pasajc  y 
cargo;  carros  de  passageiros  e  cargo;  wagons  dr 
royageurs  et  de  marchandiso  — 

Central  America . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

Argentine  Republic . 

Chile . 

Other  South  America . 

Cycles  and  parts  of  (Bicycletas  y  accesorios;  bicyclos 
e  •partes;  bicyclettes  et  leurs  parties) — 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

Argentine  Republic . 

Brazil . 

Other  South  America . 

Clocks  and  watches  (Relojes  de  jHired  y  bolsillo;  relo- 
gios  de  parede  e  de  bolso;  horloges  et  montres): 

Central  America . 

Mexico . 

Argentine  Republic . 

Brazil . 

Chile . 

Other  South  America . 

Coal  (Carbbn;  carido;  charbon): 

Anthracite  (Antracita;  anthracite;  anthracite)— 

Mexico . 

Cuba . . . 

Bituminous  (Bituminoso;  bituminoso;  bitumineux) 

Mexico . . 

Copper  { Cobre;  cobre;  cuitre) : 

Ore  (Mineral;  minerio;  minerai)— 

Mexico . . 

Ingots,  bars,  etc.  (Lingotes,  barras,  etc.;  em  lingua- 
dos,  barras,  etc.;  en  lingots,  saumons,  etc.) — 

Mexico . . 

Cotton  (Algodon;  algodao;  coton); 

Unmanufactured  (Enrama;  em  rama;  non  manu- 
facturi) — 

Mexico . 

Cloths  (  Tejidos;  fazendas;  manufacture) — 

Central  America . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

Argentine  Republic . 

Brazil . 

Colombia . 

Venezuela . 

Other  South  America . 


May- 


Eleven 


montl 

May¬ 


1907. 

1908. 

1907. 

$4.(K)9 

$4. 049 

$35, 539 

122,583 

8, 580 

1,065. 183 

200,805 

83,795 

1,385,645 

450 

5,540 

8,770 

5,915 

11,663 

29,742 

7,433 

1,445 

52,113 

21,460 

2, 748 

309,834 

299 

502 

10,765 

3,000 

31,  (KB 

392,097 

11,647 

1,430.1% 

11,637 

8, 471 

370, 736 

124,263 

155,308 

1,544.375 

9,317 

7,009 

127,058 

305.823 

239,005 

2,826,705 

102,242 

118,632 

1,230,684 

17,118 

14.104 

151,229 

89,263 

188,874 

1,712,588 

69,998 

39,908 

762, 650 

14,300 

21,534 

184, 570 

38,593 

233,374 

1,583.476 

1.37,816 

81,7.39 

2,107,265 

43.867 

4,962 

723,506 
1,891,(726 
146, 267 

49,013 

07, 155 

20,788 

49, 940 

619, 422 

4.541 

10,113 

83. 743 

5,208 

4,252 

35,803 

2,022 

280 

18,225 

816 

21 

11,000 

575 

1,064 

17,804 

1,864 

1,728 

16.  ,571 

7, 165 

1,820 

49. 510 

2,894 

7,917 

68,89.3 

7,9(i5 

'  5,630 

87. 145 

5, 435 

1,317 

4(i,  732 

3,  750 

2,785 

38,272 

1,483 

1,920 

8.436 

10,650 

21,120 

%,409 

283,390 

136,040 

2,989,804 

190, 198 

2,457 

984,334 

720 

36,982 

5,912 

36, 413 

149,683 

140,449 

1,. 580. 006 

25,709 

9,550 

238, 892 

46, 218 

.55,024 

941,484 

4,386 

11,422 

218,385 

31,578 

9, 101 

400, 615 

66,302 

49,045 

775,38.5 

21,. 554 

26,093 

389, 444 

28.340 

41,3% 

485,829 

ending 


IIIOH. 


$(>8,093 

478,070 

1,120,711 

30,552 

(13,024 
25,958 
177,588 
9,  (184 

16, 443 
98,685 
750,647 


1,730,334 
142, 782 
3,278,340 
1,510,894 
180,299 
1,645,270 


379, 126 
213, 733 


1,245,071 
1,269,805 
627, 069 
1,086,868 
667, 055 
1,044.554 


91,498 
40. 302 
12.819 
(1, 705 
14,718 


19,  453 
4,3.783 
88,648 
106, 167 
40,927 
41,180 


20, 851 
154,534 

2, 547, 056 


958,952 


36,  (153 


282,812 

1,317,612 
171,736 
916, 420 
92, 157 
277,968 
,531,997 
258,149 
468,976 
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EXPORTS  OF  MERCHAXDISE— ContiniU'd. 


Articles  and  countries. 


Cotton— Continued. 

Wearing  apparel  {Ropa;  roupa;  vitementsde  coton) — 

Central  America . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . !!.!!! 

Other  South  America . ”  ” 

Fibers  ( Fibras;  fibras;  fibres) : 

Twine  (Bramante;  barbante;  ficelle) — 

Argentine  Republic . 

Other  South  America . ! . 

Fish  {Pescado;  peixe;  poisson) : 

Salmon  (Salmdn;  salmho;  saumon) — 

Colombia . 

Other  South  America . ! . ! ! ! 

Fruits  and  nuts  ((Frutas  y  nueces;  fruclas  e  nozes; 
fruits  e  noix): 

Central  America . 

Mexico . ] . 

Cuba . !!!!!!”!!!!■ 

South  America . 

Glucose  and  grape  sugar  (Qlucosas;  glucoses;  glucoses;) 

Argentine  Republic . 

Other  South  America . 

Instruments  and  apparatus  for  scientific  purposes 
(Instrumenlos  y  aparatos  para  fines  cientificos; 
instrumentos  e  apparelhos  scientificos;  instru¬ 
ments  et  appareils  scientifiques) : 

Electrical  appliances,  including  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone  instruments  (Aparatos electncos,  incluso 
instrumenlos  lelegraficos  y  tolefbnicos;  appar¬ 
elhos  eleciricos,  incluindo  instrumenlos  lele- 
graphicos  e  telephonicos;  instruments  elec- 
triques,  y  compris  les  appareils  tilegraphiques 
et  telephoniques) — 

Central  America . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . ;;; 

Argentine  Republic . 

Brazil . 

Other  South  America . 

All  other  (Otros  instrumenlos;  todos  os  demais  in¬ 
strumenlos;  instruments  divers) — 

Central  America . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . • . 

Argentine  Republic . ! 

Brazil . 

Other  South  America . ! ! ! ! ! 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of  (Hierro  y  acero  y 
sus  fabricaciones;  ferro  e  ago  e  suas  manufac-  ' 
turas;  fer  et  acier  el  ses  manufactures) — 

Steel  rails  (Rieles  de  acero;  trilhos  de  ago;  rails  - 
d’acier) — 

Central  America . 

Mexico . 

South  America . ” ! ! ! . 

Structural  iron  and  steel  (Hierro  y  acero  para  con- 
struccibn;  ferro  e  ago  para  construcgdo;  fer  et  : 

acier  pour  la  construction) —  I 

Mexico . I 

Cuba . j 

South  America . i 

Wire  (Alambre;  aramo;  fil  de  fer) —  j 

Central  America . 

Mexico . I 

Cuba . i 

Argentine  Republic . i 

Brazil . 

Other  South  America . 

Builders’  hardware  (Materiales  de  construccibn;  ' 

ferragems;  materiaux  de  construction  en  fer  et  • 

acier)—  '• 

Central  .\merica . : 

Mexico . ' 

Cuba . 

Argentine  Republic . 

Brazil . 

Chile . 

Colombia . 

Venezuela . 

Other  South  America . 


May— 

Eleven  months  ending 
May— 

1(107. 

1908. 

1907. 

1(H)8. 

$4(1, 281 

$00,600 

$385,499 

$512,334 

3(1, 980 

19,044 

284,907 

388, -202 

42,339 

18,927 

343,380 

298,593 

8,411 

4,534 

95,810 

100, 876 

23,811 

6,558 

1, 145, 767 

1,747,024 

10,925 

12,901 

228,948 

243,828 

084 

209 

3,619 

4, 432 

6,350 

5,307 

352,267 

396,309 

9,025 

18, 650 

117, 279 

185,3.50 

12,992 

7,009 

247,653 

208,170 

12. 172 

11,784 

216,320 

208,927 

0,740 

9,790 

141,408 

153, 320 

3, 650 

5,433 

79,999 

97,376 

15,982 

29,015 

197,  IM 
820, 031 

208,833 

84,548 

43,809 

575.9,58 

28,957 

24,951 

449,300 

381.504 

6,861 

20,429 

237,378 

224, 0.51 

50,725 

69,738 

691,024 

1,118,056 

40,393 

19,543 

587, 104 

516,750 

4,930 

6,042 

61,160 

74,  780 

45.518 

18,428 

413.  .544 

214,307 

12,893 

6,005 

136,897 

128,  (K)7 

8, 629 

15, 196 

144,506 

204, 170 

8. 135 

13,757 

67,238 

115,113 

10, 129 

12, 172 

158,958 

135,802 

7,799 

14,502 

309, 307 

735,8,54 

37,027 

10,879 

1,003,008 

529,587 

120,  («9 

32,808 

2,726, 12(i 

1,203,420 

02, 102 

54,007 

784,  .599 

718,070 

31, 687 
62,768 

61,300 

267,598 

619,074 

18,505 

500,166 

940,950 

11,434 

25,300 

188,714 

234. 4a5 

59,079 

Ot),  (>05 

589, 172 

974, 108 

22. 413 

37,929 

378,979 

54.5.  ft54 

29,749 

98,598 

1,218, 125 

1,372,562 

23,305 

21,072 

23.5.009 

40(i.678 

51,356 

13,390 

497,753 

588,948 

29,027 

36,754 

327,3.55 

340,852 

100,742 

88,099 

1,024,435 

918.833 

52,806 

32,450 

525,33.5 

474, 487 

22,905 

58,134 

098,728 

650  424 

30,303 

30,020 

453,708 

567,329 

10,617 

1,402 

287,248 

274, 192 

8,580 

12, 138 

71,556 

105,714 

4,903 

.3,567 

54,113 

40, 125 

25,939 

23,757 

307, 175 

371,993 

% 
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Articli'S  and  ooiintries. 


May— 

11HI7.  KHW. 


Eleven  months  I'lnlinc 
May- 


Iron  and  sle<‘l  and  manufactures  of  Continued. 

Electrical  miwhincry  {Maquinaria  elrdritn;  mn- 
chinns  electricas;  machints  flectriques)  — 

Central  .\merica . 

t!).  429 

85,270 

$05,915 

$117,990 

Mexico . 

KM).  994 

52,713 

1,117,488 

1 , 2:i9, 04r. 

Cuba . 

4,914 

.88,914 

81,250 

Metal-working  machinery  (ifaquinaria  fmra  lahrar 
mctalen:  mathinismo's  j>ara  trnbnihar  em  mital; 
machinf.1  pour  trarailler  les  metnui)— 

Mexico . 

4.,SS,3 

14,7,35 

70.344 

95, 990 

South  .Vmerica . 

5,341 

18,. 548 

120.783 

228,823 

Sewing  machines  (ifaquinas  de  coKcr;  machinas  df 
coser;  nuirhines  ti  coudre) — 

C<»ntral  America . 

S.351 

7,  .55*J 

117,092 

112,530 

Mexico . 

49, OSS 

27,070 

722,847 

033,110 

Cuba . 

1H,))7S 

27,9(M) 

300,985 

2iii,389 

.Vrgentine  Republic . 

42,73S 

04.730 

439,671 

390,  .58.5 

Brazil . 

31,799 

13.918 

403,740 

402. 179 

Colombia . 

(».  097 

8,510 

t'A\.774 

79,113 

Other  South  .Vmerica . 

13,9.51 

20,4.54 

340,057 

438.. 398 

Steam  engines  and  parts  of  (Locomolorait  y  sus  ac- 
cfsorios;  locomoliras  e  accfssorios;  locomotifs 
et  Ifurs  /mrlies) — 

Central  .Vmerica . 

9,  .500 

1,115,072 

101,980 

Mexico . 

<>75 

84,970 

1, 172. 192 

1.00<),950 

Cuba . 

22. 4'*) 

10,710 

7,50,270 

.582, 283 

.Vrgentine  Republic . 

407, 4.53 

109,31.5 

Brazil . 

578. 101 

.5(k5,  435 

Other  South  .Vmerica . 

74,733 

039,304 

1,031.5.84 

Tyitewriting  machines  and  parts  of  (Mecandgrafos 
y  XUS  /Htrlfs;  machinax  d  eexcrever  e  accesoriox: 
machinr  ii  ferirr  H  Icurx  jmrtiex) — 

Central  .Vmerica . 

ti.  170 

0,208 

42,750 

,57,719 

Mexico . 

24.  .528 

32,095 

.341.072 

307,298 

Cuba . 

0.959 

9,250  , 

78,(Mi7 

95.7:13 

-Vrgentine  Republic . 

K,732 

7,048  1 

99,2(K1 

130,210 

Brazil . 

3,497 

19,705 

5I>.(W4 

108.  lao 

Colombia . 

1,498 

2,012 

12.421 

14.700 

Other  South  .Vmerica . 

13.ti08 

7,244 

180,487 

17,5.071 

Pipes  and  fittings  ( Caneria;  lubox;  tumui)— 

Central  .Vmerica . 

38,227 

05,353 

.52.3, 42.5 

545,  .504 

Mexico . 

98,000  - 

112,582 

1,104.890 

1 , 4.5.5. 799 

Cuba . 

81,831  i 

70,294 

503,809 

974,204 

.Vrgentine  Republic . 

4,  .535 

2,  .521 

97.394 

1.54,. 520 

Other  South  Vmerica . 

11,790 

0,504 

204.700 

272.298 

Leather  and  manufactures  of  (Cuero  y  sus  fabrica- 

clones;  rouro  e  suas  manufaeturds;  cuirs  el  sex 

manufactures) : 

Sole  leather  (Suela;  sola;  cuir  pour  semelles)— 

South  .Vmerica . 

029 

474 

Upjier  leather  ( Cuero  de  pala;  couro  de  gaspea; 

cuirs  pour  tiqes  de  chaussurex) —  j 

Central  .Vmerica . 

18,872 

1  22,104  , 

202, 

2.54,255 

Cuba . 

10,128 

16,709  ' 

114.748 

128,293 

-Vrgentine  Republic . 

10,  .3.39 

36,4.38 

204,071 

251,9.34 

Brazil . 

11,730 

10,7.30 

123,372 

148,890 

Other  South  .Vmerica . 

12,287 

26,. 354 

212,712 

248,(37 

Boots  and  shoes  (  Calzado:  calcado:  chau'^'^urrs) — 

Central  .Vmerica . 

78,480 

70.227 

,5.58,024 

074,075 

Mexico . 

151,922 

114,733 

1,407,  .303 

1,407,785 

Colombia . 

.3,  .5ti0 

0,278 

.37.312 

.50,8,53 

Other  South  .Vmerica . 

38,774 

42,816 

.303,851 

448,00.3 

Meat  and  dairy  products  (Produclos  dr  la  ganaderia: 
produclo's  animaes  c  lacticinios;  riandrx  e  pro- 
duilx  dr  lartrries) : 

Beef,  canned  (  Carrie  dr  raca  en  latax;  mrnede  vacca 
em  latax;  bo’iit  conxeref) — 

Central  .Vmerica . 

0,338 

2,074 

1  8.39 

03, 100 

.54, 702 

Mexico . 

2,230 

25, 180 

13,(35 

Cuba . 

1,0.30 

1  2.57 

17, lift 

20.5.87 

Other  South  .Vmerica . 

2,1.34 

2,0.52 

30,3;u 

:5.3,.514 

Beef,  salted  or  jiickled  ( Came  dr  raca,  xalada  6 
adobada;  carnede  racca,  xalqnda:  bcetif  salc) — 

(’entnri  America . 

14,040 

11,213 

1,30, 401 

148,740 

South  .Vmerica . 

12,310 

30, 7-20 

209,501 

2.39,  :«M) 

Tallow  (Sebo;  xebo;  suif) — 

Central  .Vmerica . 

4,877 

9,512 

11,3,  .514 

123,874 

Mexico . 

130 

1,984 

20,375 

52,228 

Cuba . 

0,487 

7,947 

4.3,009 

49, 184 

Chile . 

.54, 172 

120 

Other  South  .Vmerica . 

4,110 

,3,  .580  1 

48,229 

44,407 
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EXPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE— Continued. 


.Vrtielcs  and  countries.  | 

May— 

Eleven  mouths  ending 
May— 

i 

HK)7. 

I'KIS. 

1907. 

11H)8. 

Meat  and  dairy  products  -Continuod. 

Uacon  (  Tociho:  toudnho:  lard  fume) — 

Central  America . 

»4, 47S 

$0, 490 

*30,028 

*30, 980 

Mexico . 

4,li34 

5, 440 

57,265 

49.  480 

Cul)a . 

4S,3L>2 

10, 472 

5«U).897 

307, 770 

Brazil . 

13, 2(i() 

11,012 

172, 142 

192,510 

Other  South  .America . 

1,1123 

1,.383 

13,947 

19,(128 

Hams  (Jamonex:  prcsutilox;  jamhoiix) — 

Central  .America . 

10,  has 

13,  .802 

131.112 

104,04.3 

Mexico . 

11,225 

107,972 

123,809 

Cuba . 

45,  ‘iK5 

41,103 

.548,205 

537, 380 

A  eneziiela . 

3, 4011 

2, 7S7 

40,732 

.39,342 

Other  South  .America . 

3,301 

52, 561 

65, 668 

VorV.  (Came  tie  imoo:  came  de  poreo:  pore)— 

Cuba . 

50, 292 

,54,340 

<‘)<i4,634 

717,042 

South  .America . 

19,081 

14,987 

231,702 

233, 508 

I.ard  (Manteca:  Ininha:  xaindoiijr) — 

Central  .America . 

40.3<>0 

28,039 

010,  .501 

409, 122 

Mexico . 

49,517 

07, 150 

625,  (iS3 

808, 229 

Cuba . 

255,105 

12(i,901 

2,<)87,615 

2,3(il,378 

Brazil . 

81,078 

17, 435 

1,0W>,802 

757, 159 

Chile . 

2,783 

305 

148, 48;} 

122, 105 

Colombia . 

7,513 

40, 480 

53, 573 

1.38,877 

A  enezuela . 

22,491 

0,033 

204,841 

75, 100 

Other  South  .America . 

72,000 

44,872 

518  750 

555, 882 

Lard  compounds  (  Compuestos  de  manteca:  com  pas¬ 
tas  de  (>anha;  composees  de  saindoux) — 

Mexico . 

39, 4.52 

40, 794 

045,080 

437,2,53 

Cuba . 

113,794 

138, 703 

1,585,651 

1,024,049 

Oleomargarine  (Oleamargarina;  aleamargarina; 
aleama  rgari  ne) — 

Central  .America . 

4,410 

3,717 

34,013 

42,508 

Mexico . 

2,037 

20,392 

18, 0,52 

Butter  (Mantequilla;  mateiqa;  heurre)— 

Central  .America . 

15,379 

21,717 

156. 951 

185,580 

Mexico . 

10,119 

11,770 

135,25(> 

12.5,430 

Cuba . 

4,758 

3,831 

05,  .587 

35,390 

Brazil . 

5,713 

951 

08,079 

27,  ,548 

A  enezuela . 

4,000 

4,556 

49,848 

44.078 

Other  South  America . 

980 

0,387 

45,774 

47,312 

Ch<H’s«>  (Quesa;  queija;  framage) — 

(  entral  .America . 

0,098 

8,030 

75,220 

74,800 

Mexico . 

4,230 

3.735 

40. 12.5 

49,707 

Cul)a . 

3, 709 

1,842 

23,  ,593 

23,282 

Nax-al  store.s  (Prarisianes  navales:  pertrechos  navaes; 
faurnitures  navales)  : 

Rosin,  tar,  etc.  (Resina,  alquitran.  etc.;  resina,  al- 
catrda,  etc.;  resine,  gaudran.  etc.)— 

Cul)a . 

7, 10.5 

5, 149 

70,238 

80,323 

.Argentine  Repuldic . 

LMHI 

27,808 

240,383 

417,214 

Brazil . 

10.010 

.50,8.54 

555, 462 

(>34.84.5 

Other  South  America . 

8.404 

20,719 

217,038 

223,797 

Turpentine  (Aquarras;  aquarrat;  terebenthine) — 

Central  .America . 

3,204 

0,829 

33,292 

35.408 

Cuba . 

3, 4a5 

5,893 

75, 446 

(>8.017 

-Argi'ntine  Republic . 

27,  <w)9 

11,39.5 

189,813 

331,093 

Brazil . 

13,98.5 

7,000 

139,883 

124,.5(>0 

Chile . 

iiku 

8(»,  880 

93,  .528 

Other  South  .America . 

2,927 

2,040 

65, 619 

74, 709 

Oils,  mineral  (Aceites  minerales;  azeites  mineraes; 
huUes  minerales): 

Crude  ( Crudas;  crus;  brutes) — 

1 

Mexico . 

07, 401 

01,380 

958, 670 

838.149 

Cut)a . 

2.50 

24,902 

431,025 

489, 874 

Illuminating,  refint'd  (Refinadas  p<ira  alumbrado; 
para  illuminaqaa;  d’eclairage) — 

Central  .America . 

17,Oft5  ' 

24,000 

237, 8V. 

317.092 

Cul)a . 

320 

8.57 

1.50,007 

102,830 

.Argentine  Repul >lic . 

341,4.59 

375,210 

1.7,84.4.53 

2,230,9(>7 

Brazil . 

143,  (KC) 

1.50,303 

2,350,909 

2,511, 810 

Chile . 

12,042 

.30, 800 

.353,974 

00.5, 708 

Other  South  .America . 

0.5, 2.58 

97,427 

1,103,  .501 

1,104,  .535 

Lubricating,  refined  (Refmadas  para  la  lubricacibn; 
ftara  lubrificaqda;  U  qraisser) — 

Mexico . 

10,372 

17,128 

224.020 

1.59,923 

Cuba . 

19,003 

15,281 

3:}4,<i34 

248.347 

.Argentine  Republic . 

30,024 

44,  .53;i 

389, 4.39 

4.52,117 

Brazil . 

15, 145 

23.230 

.310, 424 

310,021 

Chile . 

5,084 

170 

179,, 890 

239,058 
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.Articles  and  countries. 


May- 


Eleven  months  ending 
May— 


1!I07. 


1907.  1<I08. 


Oils,  vegetable  (A  ceifes  regetales;  oleos  vegetaes;  huiles 
tegf  tales) : 

Central  .America . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

.\rgentine  Republic . 

Brazil . 

Chile . 

Other  South  America . 

Paper  (Papel;  papel;  papier): 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

.\rgentine  Republic . 

Brazil . 

Chile . 

Other  South  .\merica . 

Paraflin  (Parafina;  paraffina;  iKirafiine): 

Central  America . . 

Mexico . 

South  .\merica . 

Tobacco  (  Tabaco;  fumo;  tabac): 

Unmanufactured  (Enrama;  era  rama;  non  manu¬ 
facture)— 

Central  America . 

Mexico . 

Argentine  Republic . 

Colombia . 

Other  South  America . 

Manufactured  (Elaborado;  manufacturado]  manu¬ 
facture) — 

Central  .\merica . 

Wood  unmanufactured  (Madera  sin  labrar;  madeira 
ndo  manufacturada;  bois  brut): 

Central  America . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

.\rgentine  Republic . 

Other  South  America . 

Lumt)er  ( Madera  de  construccidn;  madeira  de  con- 
strucqao;  bois  de  construction): 

Central  America . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

Argentine  Republic . i 

Brazil . 

Chile . 

Other  South  .\merica . 

Furniture  (Mucbles;  mobilia;  meubles): 

Central  .\merica . 

Mexiix) . 

Cuba . 

Argentine  Republic . 

Brazil . 

Chile . 

Colombia . 

Venezuela . . 

Other  South  .\tnerica . 


$10,035 
138,74!, 
25,407  i 
3,748  ; 
05,941 
19,513  . 
9,  .500 

10,937  ; 
21,492  I 
11,134  ' 


$9,079 

132,173 

7,949 

29,422 

13,848 

”23,' 470' 

7,721 

28,095 

18,223 

1,047 

285 


$53,502 
905,177 
238,383 
01,770 
423,005 
98,374 
159, 310 

55,148 

180,273 

244,708 

13,958 

149,207 


$55,155 

1,214,079 

145,715 

201,899 

315.451 
79,114 

211.451 

79,947 
248,934 
153,220 
10,712 
159, 751 


4,045 

8,010 

85,417  ; 

97,908 

4,335 

5, 415 

58,413 

70,028 

7,030 

51,893 

535,9.30 

.545, 110 

3,993 

2,080 

55,000 

34,533 

0,017 

0,355 

.50,549 

,54,920 

13,153 

10,421 

118,738 

127, 785 

10,549 

10,202 

.52,094 

180,094 

1,325 

3,418 

14,193 

10,023 

2,080 

11,552 

79, 33<) 

<«,997 

9,870 

13,497 

77,789 

100,103 

22,052 

19,418 

544,401 

5t)<>,535 

75,817 

70,530 

1,214,095 

1  1,393,900 

2,099 

115,024  1 

18,350 

1)00 

13,5, 100 

105,300 

1,020 

i,.5^  I 

279,089 

27, 139 

130,987 

77, 139 

1,170,958 

1,322,734 

107,581 

112,513 

1,907,551 

1,974,207 

190,887  ' 

184,702 

2,192.9‘iO 

1.738,078 

290,901 

210,597 

5, 479, 520 

3,402,409 

51,007 

54,240 

1,108,318 

424,872 

40,010 

1,05.5,019 

.809,059 

97,492 

79,901 

1,270,4% 

1,325,875 

29,118 

30,. 592 

274, 788 

340,900 

75,:i80 

40,8a5 

848,300 

884,009 

01,922 

44,088 

545,070 

050,248 

14,420 

31,281 

374,355 

513,331 

5,300 

10,980 

05,701 

122,705 

7,938 

70,257 

79,400 

2,017 

2,010 

14,703 

20,30,5 

2,095 

158 

20,275 

12,498 

8,051 

8,179 

110,  .559 

14.5,082 

VALUE  OF  LATIN-AMEKIOAN  COINS. 


The  followiiif:  table  shows  the  value,  in  United  States  gold,  of  coins  rei)resenting 
the  monetary  units  of  the  Central  and  South  American  Republics  and  ^Mexico,  esti¬ 
mated  quarterly  by  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  in  pursuance  of  act  of 
Congress: 

ESTIMATE  JULY  1,  1908. 


Value 
in  U.  S. 

Countries. 

Standard. 

Unit. 

gold 

or 

silver. 

Coins. 

I 

Cold — Argentine  (84.824)  and 

ArgestixeReitbi.ic. 

Cold _ 

Peso  .... 

so.  905  1 1 

i  .Argentine. 

Silver — Peso  and  divisions. 

Bolivi.\ . 

Silver  ... 

Boliviano 

.  393 

Silver — Boliviano  and  divi- 

nions. 

Br.^zii . 

( Jold  .... 

^lilreis  . . 

.  540  I 

Cold — 5,  10,  and  20  milreis. 
Silver — 4,  1,  and  2  milreis. 

Central  A.merican 
States — 

Costa  Rica . 

Cold  .... 

Colon _ 

.  405  I 

Cold — 2,  5,  10,  and  20  colons 
($9,307). 

Silver — 5,  10,  25,  and  50  cen- 

I 

timos. 

(ituatemala . 

Honduras . 

Nicaragua . 

jsilver _ 

Peso  .... 

.  393 

Silver — Peso  and  divisions. 

Salvador . 

I 

f 

Cold — Escudo  ($1,825),  doub- 

Chile . 

Cold  .... 

Peso _ 

.  3(i5  I 

loon  (83.050),  and  condor 
(87.300). 

I 

Silver — Peso  and  divisions, 
(iold — Condor  (89.647)  and 

Colombia . 

Cold  .... 

Dollar. . . 

1.000  1 

double  condor. 

Silver — Pe.so. 

Eccador  . 

(to1<1  -  -  -  - 

Sucre. . . . 

.487  1 

( Jold — lOsucres  ($4.8005) . 
Silver — Sucre  and  divisions. 

Haiti . 

Cold  . . . . 

Connie.. 

.905  <j 

(told — 1,  2,  5,  and  10  gourdes. 
Silver — Courde  and  divisions. 

1 

Cold — 5  and  10  pesos. 

Mexico . 

(toUI  .... 

Peso  «  . . . 

.498  ^ 

Silver — Dollar''  (or  peso)  and 

1 

divisions. 

1 

Cold— 1,  2J,  5,  10,  and  20 

Panama  . 

Cold  .... 

Balboa  . . 

1.000  1 

balboas. 

Silver — Peso  and  divisions. 

Peru . 

Cold  .... 

Libra  ... 

4.  800i| 

Cold — 4  and  1  libra. 

Silver — Sol  and  divisions. 

Uruguay  . 

Colli  . . . . 

Peso  . . . . 

1.034  1 

(Jold — Peso. 

Silver — Peso  and  divisions. 

f 

(Jold— 5,  10,  20,  .50,  and  100 

Venezuela . 

Cold  .... 

Bolivar.. 

.  193  1 

bolivars. 

Silver — 5  bolivars. 

a 75  centigrams  fine  gold. 

b  Value  in  Mexico,  O.WS. 

(b) 

o 


